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CHAPTER I 

NIGHT was dosing in on the heels of a raw spring 
. day with an occasional shimmer of far blue stars 
through the driving clouds and a wind that met one at 
comers with a facer like a slap from a wet towel. Not 
wholly a bad night — ^not if one met it in its own spirit, 
and looked it firmly in the eye from inside a fur-lined 
coat, with hope in one's heart and dinner just ahead — 
but hardly a night, for all that, that a man would choose 
for hair-splitting mental debate over cutting off a couple 
of blocks to his hotel, even if he happened to be provided 
with the above-mentioned accessories to a philosophical 
outlook ; yet as Spencer Ellis found himself opposite the 
Broad Street entrance to the park he arrested his brisk 
stride to send a speculative glance along the path within 
that weighed the shorter route across the park to his 
hotel against the longer way round by the avenue. And, 
as his gaze ranged thoughtfully over the hurrying 
streams of humanity that filled the crowded street at his 
elbow, it was evident that some inner imperative, against 
which his better judgment rebelled, tipped the scales in 
favor of the street. He hung suspended in thought, his 
smug blond face hardening with a trace of that stubborn 
impulse to challenge Fate that makes a man buck against 

a faro bank or buy a lottery ticket, while one might count 
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4 THE OTHER WOMAN 

ten, perhaps, before, with a jerk of decision, he faced the 
street and walked firmly forward, scanning the faces of 
the men who jostled him upon the pavement with a glance 
whose searching keenness had a touch of hope deferred. 
But in the space of a dozen strides he paused again. The 
habit of a lifetime asserted itself: Judgment had tri- 
umphed over impulse, the man's well-ordered mind slid 
into its accustomed groove, and, with a shrug of impatient 
sadness, he swung curtly upon his heel and, retracing 
his steps to the entrance of the park, struck resolutely 
into the path that led to his hotel. 

The day that lay behind him had been full of interest 
and incident; and, despite the fact that it had entailed 
a journey of five hundred miles, Ellis counted it a day 
well invested; and as he settled to his stride and drew 
forth a cigar of that particular mild brand that he most 
affected, he prepared to pass its details in review with a 
calm and entirely pardonable elation. But just at this 
point a slight kiiik developed in the hitherto smoothly 
running skein of the day's experiences. His match-box, 
when he drew it forth, had disclosed but a single match, 
and, with a confidence bom possibly of the successful 
day behind him, Ellis drew it across his heel with an 
emphasis that left him a moment later gazing from the 
broken stick in his hand to his own futile boot-heel with 
a discomfiture that was distinctly, if somewhat absurdly, 
augmented by the discovery that his unequal encounter 
with the match had had a spectator. A hoarse chuckle, 
that had a note of somewhat rasping mirth, fell upon 
his ear from somewhere close at hand, and as he glanced 
sharply in the direction of a clump of trees to the right 
of the path, a man's voice addressed him from the partial 
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THE OTHER WOMAN 5 

gloom of their, as yet, scantily clad branches, in tones 
of lazy good-fellowship : 

"Courage, comrade! — ^the devil is dead." 

The voice, like the laugh, was hoarse and oddly out of 
scale, but the accent was unmistakably the accent of so- 
phistication ; and after a moment's hesitation Ellis 
tamed across the grass to where, a dozen steps away, he 
could dimly discern a man's form extended upon a 
bench, in an attitude of nonchalant ease. A dull glim- 
mer through the dusk held out a hope of rescue, and an 
odor of rank tobacco that made Ellis shudder delicately 
along his spine, came to meet him as he advanced. His 
resentment faded at the first whiff. The fellow's sense 
of humor had been a bit too— er — ^too is^ntaneous, you 
know, for that sort of fellow, but a laugh — a war-whoop, 
for the matter of that — cut no figure from a man who 
smoked that sort of stuff I 

''Pardon— could you oblige me with a match t I 've 
just smashed my last one, ' ' he said as he paused a pace 
away. 

"Sorry. I 'm in the same boat, myself. But my 
pipe 's going. ' ' The man upon the bench drew himself 
lazily to a sitting posture, and as a long arm extended 
the pipe through the gloom Ellis accepted it with a word 
of thanks and, with his cigar gripped in his teeth, bent 
his head down to meet it. 

The figure on the bench slouched forward, his hands 
drooping listlessly between his knees in an attitude of 
desx>ondency or fatigue — ^the imperfect light made it 
difficult to say which. His face was in shadow except 
^en, ^a the wind moved the branches aside, a passing 
gleam of light disclosed a square chin and a pair of 
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strong lantern jaws unshaven for a week ; but under the 
visor of his battered cap his eyes, that had the unwink- 
ing brilliance of a cat's eyes in the dark, studied the 
face and figure of the man before him — ^the fur-lined 
coat ; the gloved hand holding the bigar ; the polished de- 
tachment of his manner, his glance that passed over him 
without including him — ^with the batter r^ognition of a 
man who knows not only what it costs to possess a coat 
and a manner like that, but what it costs to lose them, 
having once had them. 

It had been years since he had been in even passing 
contact with a man of Ellis 's class, and each little detail 
of dress and manner brought its separate pang of mem- 
ory, of defeat, of loss, and of intolerable humiliation. 
His nostrils, so long accustomed to the fetid air of prison 
corridors, eagerly absorbed the faint odor of health and 
cleanliness that, mingled with the fragrance of the kin- 
dling cigar, breathed from the man near him ; and, with 
every breath he drew, the hunger for life — ^the life that 
had once been his and that this swell little cad accepted 
as a matter of course — grew fiercer. He had not tasted 
food for forty-eight hours and within his empty frame 
his mind was working with the swiftness and precision 
of an electrical machine. He noted the dull gleam of the 
gold cigar-case in Ellis's hand, and at the same moment, 
in a flash of prescience, he saw the years of his own life 
ahead — ^the long, slow crawl back to decency ; its sordid 
struggles, its furtive makeshifts — saw himself, like a 
trodden worm, keeping aside from other men's paths for 
fear — ^Fear ! 

And suddenly the thought of murder, clear and 
lucid in every detail, slid into his mind. It was f ol- 
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lowed by a gleam of reflective humor, humor at his own 
simplieity. Here was money — ah, money! — ^within easy 
reach of his hand. He almost laughed aloud in the ec- 
stasfy of his r^ef . To wipe out this casual life that had 
for one fleeting moment impinged upon his own, seemed 
less, absurdly less, than to blow a speck of dust off his 
sleeve. Hope surged through his chilled and stagnant 
veins like brandy. Ellis stood but a pace away, his head 
bent, his gaze intent upon the slowly kindling cigar. A 
swift, silent blow — ^the man's eye leaped to the spot un- 
der his ear where it would fall — ^a grip like iron on his 
throat; no struggle, no noise; a moment's search; and 
when the ofScer passed on his round again a man's figure 
on the bench asleep and another, muf9ed in the long fur 
coat, striding along the path that led to — freedom! 
How easy ! Great God, how easy ! His shivering form 
hungered for the warmth of the fur ; already he felt the 
silken rustle of the bank-notes in his fingers. The mus- 
cles in his leg stiffened for the spring; his fist clenched; 
the dose-clipped hair upon the nape of his neck rose 
slightly. 

''Thanks," said Ellis, with a careless step backward 
into the light, fumbling in his pocket for a coin. ''The 
pipe worked capitally, but I need not have troubled you. 
I should have met the officer in a minute." He glanced 
along the path in the direction of the officer's advancing 
form as he extended the pipe and the coin to its owner 
and turned to resume his walk, adding with a careless 
glance backward over his shoulder, "Isn't it a rather 
cold night for — " 

The man had dropped back upon the bench and with 
his pipe between his lips again was drawing strongly 
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upon it, the red glow from the bowl full in his face, 
and as the words died upon Ellis's lips in a breathless 
gasp he glanced up. With a smothered cry of amaze- 
ment Ellis sprang toward him, stammering breathless 
words of greeting: 

''Langdom! By the Eternal, Langdom Kirven! 
After all these years ! Why, old man — Why, I — To- 
night — ^to-night, I tell you, there at the gate — And now 
all in a minute — After seven yebrs! Great Qodl — 
Seven years 1 ' ' 

Words failed him, and he clung in choking silence to 
the hand the other had yielded with unhesitating readi- 
ness. The stranger did not speak in reply to Ellis's im- 
passioned greeting, and after a minute of embarrassed 
silence he moved slightly, so that the light from the arc 
at the junction of the paths fell full across his face, and 
turned a waiting glance of suppressed amusement upon 
his agitated companion. 

* * Tagged the wrong man, eh t " he suggested with brief 
geniality, as Ellis did not relax his rigid stare. 

''The — ^wrong — ^man!" gasped Ellis, his voice vibrat- 
ing with an amazement too deep for words, as he leaned 
more closely over the man seated on the bench, studying 
his face with piercing gaze. ' ' The wrong man, Eirven ! 
The wrong — Why, in Heaven's name, do you look at 
me like that, Langt What does this meant" a note of 
sternness invading the blank incredulity of his tones, 
and his usually impassive countenance crossed by wild 
changes of expression as his companion continued to meet 
his glance with smiling courtesy. ''The wrong mant 
Impossible ! I tell you, impossible ! " 

The face upon which Ellis's eyes rested was lined and 
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haggard with fatigae, but at these words, uttered in a 
tone of passionate remonstrance, a gleam of irrepressible 
limnor shone in the eyes, and bent the unshaven lips in 
a^ smile that showed a flash of strong white teeth. 

'*Have it your way," the stranger retorted, with the 
same genial brusqueness. ' ' Suits me, ' ' and he continued 
to meet the other's blank stare with a rallying smile. 
Ellis drew himself slowly erect and, with his gaze im- 
movably upon the face before him, drew a long, sibilant 
breath between his shut teeth ; and for thirty seconds pos- 
sibly the two men looked firmly into each other's eyes in 
a silence that literally beggared speech. 

Ellis, dazed, incredulous, choking with emotion, his 
ruddy color beginning to fade in patches, offered an 
odd contrast to the other's easy nonchalance that con- 
cealed a trace of shrewd speculation as Ellis's insistent 
gravity continued unbroken. There was more in this, he 
reflected, than a mere mistake in identity: a cool little 
swell like this did n't get in this sort of lather for noth- 
ing. There was something in it — or under it — some- 
thing that he might in some way — any way 1 — ^tum to ac- 
count. No harm to give him rope anywtiy. 

"Sorry I can't fill the bill," he cut in, tentatively, 
across EUis's stunned silence, **but the fact is — " 

His words fell on ears of stone. Ellis was standing 
stock-still in front of him, absorbed in a hard, deliberate 
study of the stranger's figure, extended easily before 
him. He had himself in hand by this; and his com- 
panion perceived that whatever the problem might be, 
he was grappling with it tooth and nail. His glance 
roved shrewdly over the man's figure, from the coarse 
shoes whose worn-down heels and broken uppers bore 
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mute testimony to a long, hard tramp, to the shabby, 
shrunken coat, that might easily enough have been re- 
cruited from some scarecrow in a field, strained across its 
wearer's broad chest in an unavailing effort to keep out 
the cold, and on to his wrists that protruded from the 
sleeves, and stopped, with a start of recognition that was 
blended with comprehension, at his hands, clasped easily 
about one lifted knee. A gentleman's hands, unmistak* 
ably. But the fingers that had once been straight and 
supple were knotted and sprung with toil, the tips 
blunted and the nails broken as if by the unskilful use of 
some heavy tool, and as Ellis's eyes leaped from them to 
the pallid face above them, a tremor shot across his own 
set features. His hard gaze melted to pity and under- 
standing, and, with a gesture of unconscious loyalty that 
swept aside the past and with it all the incomprehensibles 
of their present meeting, he crossed the space between 
them and dropped upon the bench at the other's side. 

"I understand, Lang," he said quietly, with his hand 
upon his companion's knee. **I see the whole blamed 
thing now, as plain^as a pikestaff. Just let it go at that 
— No ! " ( The other had essayed to speak. ) ' * No ! Do 
not speak, Lang. The past is — ^the past. Never, so help 
me God, will I lay finger on it ! There are ways to keep 
this quiet, even from Avery. Just you trust me, old 
man; 1 11 see to all that." He laid his arm, with the 
awkward diffidence of an undemonstrative man, across 
his companion's shoulders as he went on : ''Your place is 
warm and waiting for you, Lang. Seven long years 
we 've — ^we 've kept it for you, Avery and I. But what 
are seven years t — or seventy — ^now we have you back!" 
Emotion mastered him and in choking silence he met 
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the other man's eyes, where sinister ealculation fought 
with flashes of doubt and wonder and ahnost fear in 
the profound introspection of his gaze. He did not 
speak, and after a moment Ellis resumed, desperately : 

''I know men do this sort of thing — God knows for 
what ! But think, Eirven, think of all that life held for 
you! Are you mad to give up all of that for — *' He 
finished the sentence with a gesture of loathing, and 
turned aside, only to whirl back and go on, with impas- 
sioned appeal: ** Think of your wife, Lang — of Avery! 
— of your son, your home, your prospects in Westing- 
hame! Why, with Avery's capital back of you there 's 
no telling how far you 'd go ! " There was an answering 
flash, restrained but eager, in the hard thinking eyes that 
met his own ; and Ellis sprang to his feet with a persua- 
mve hand upon his companion 's shoulder. ' ' Come ahead, 
Lang ! My hotel is just across the park here. An hour 's 
sleep, a bath, and a change will put you on your feet 
again, and then the midnight train for — home." His 
voice shook on the last word, but the man's rigid silence 
did not relax. **Por God's sake, Kirven, do not let this 
chance slip!" 

There was no mistaking the urgent earnestness of the 
words, nor the deep feeling that dictated them, and the 
man to whom they were addressed turned his haggard 
eyes upon Ellis with a gaze that said as plainly as ever 
human gaze spoke: **Am / mad, or is he!" Their 
locked gaze hung in silence a moment longer ; then Ellis 
saw the introspection fade in his companion's gaze. 
Whatever the mental debate had been that had so pro- 
foundly absorbed him, for the moment at least he had 
dismissed it. 
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He shook off Ellis's hand with a gesture of decision; 
and rising, stepped clear of the semi-obscurity of the 
boughs, and turned to face Ellis full in the uncom- 
promising candor of the arc-light. 

**You are making some strange mistake, Mr. Ellis, — 
I think you said your name was Ellis, did you nott — 
My name is Qorham, John Oorham, and I hail from — " 
through his haggard weariness and grime his smile broke 
out with inextinguishable humor — ^^ *6awd knows 
where!' I 'm making my way East, beating it when I 
can, tramping when I must." He lifted his shoulders as 
he spoke, in a shrug, resigned, debonair, and as familiar 
to Ellis as the feel of sunshine on his back. **Fact is, I 
never heard of Westinghame, or this fellow Kirven, or 
you — or Avery! — ^in my life, you know." 

The colorless good sense of the words, that had just 
that tinge of boredom convention prescribes to shake 
off a too persistent stranger, had the effect he had un- 
doubtedly counted on. It steadied Ellis like a nip of 
brandy. His emotion faded, replaced by his ordinary ex- 
pression of impassive shrewdness just now dashed with 
a dawning suspicion that he might be making an ass of 
himself, after all. But with the instinct of a clear- 
headed man, accustomed to hold facts sternly to account, 
he stepped in front of the man smilingly regarding him 
from the center of the path and with a gesture of apology 
looked searchingly into his face. 

** Pardon, Mr. — er — ^Mr. Gorham, just a moment." 
With the clear light full in their faces the two men 
looked each other unflinchingly in the eyes. 

Thus fully revealed, Gorham proved to be a man still 
some years to the good of forty; with a lank, well-pro- 
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portioned figure that fell easily into lines of strength 
and grace that not even the shapeless garments he wore 
could wholly disguise as he stood drawn to his full 
height, with his battered cap in his hand, submitting to 
Ellis's inspection with the flawless poise of a man of 
Ellis's own world. 

But arresting as he was, with his odd mixture of dig- 
nity and sordidness and charm, it was not his figure, nor 
his bold, irregular features, finished and forceful as they 
were ; nor the noble arch of his head, displayed by hair 
so closely clipped that it fitted him like a black satin cap ; 
nor even his deep-set, clear gray eyes with their baffling 
smile, that was a smile at the surface and a desperate 
watchfulness below, that caught and riveted Ellis's at- 
tention. In the amazing quarter of an hour just passed 
he had identified each feature in the face before him, over 
and over, checking them against his memory of his 
friend's face as a teller might check a familiar signature ; 
but standing thus within a foot of Gorham, with the 
searching light full in his face, he became conscious for 
the first time of that subtle something that men call, for , 
want of a clearer term, ** personality," that broke 
through its pallor and grime like a strong white light 
through a darkened shutter. Under the shock of their 
first meeting the thought that the man confronting him 
might be a stranger had never found a foothold as a 
probability, even, amid the fiood of conjectures that 
poured through his mind ; but now as his glance clashed 
with Gorham 's the thin edge of conviction touched his 
mind. 

Ten minutes before, the thought that this ragged 
tivnp asleep on a park bench might be Langdom Eirven 
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had seemed to him to reach the limit of human credulity; 
but confronted now by the other salient of the problem 
— ^that the tramp was not Langdom Kirven but himself — 
he found himself called upon to assimilate a hypothesis 
that threatened to wipe out credulity altogether! But, 
despite reason rather than by its aid, the staggering con- 
viction penetrated his mind that the man regarding him 
with tolerant amusement from the middle of the path was 
indeed a stranger, cast by some inexplicable freak of na- 
ture in Langdom Kirven 's mold. It was in that hard, 
naked gaze from man to man that the perception raced 
along Ellis's mind that however baffling the other's gaze, 
there was no recognition in it; nor — and the corollary 
was even more staggering— did he, in any of the term's 
more subtle meanings, recognize the man into whose eyes 
he gazed. With that fact nailed upon his mind, deduc- 
tions from it sped like messengers upon one another's 
heels. Suddenly he was conscious that he not only did 
not know the man before him but he did not like 
him, either. True, the eyes that met his without the 
quiver of a lash were identical in shape and color and 
physixjal expression with Langdom Kirven 's eyes; but 
they were not Kirven 's eyes. The glance that was bold 
rather than frank was not Lang's glance; the message 
that it carried was in cipher, and Ellis did not know its 
code. The mechanism of both glance and smile was pre- 
cisely the same as Kirven 's, but the charming candor that 
gpoke in Kirven 's straight, clean glance, in Oorham's 
was but a trick of muscular adjustment ; its smiling firm- 
ness was the same, but in Kirven 's it was firmness under- 
laid with sweetness ; in Gorham's it was the dreamy keen- 
ness that marks the glance of genius ; the glance that sees 
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not only all that is visibki to other eyes but looks beyond 
to horizons aU its own. 

Ellis drew back at last with a sigh oomponnded abont 
equally of relief and disappointment. What the deuce, 
he asked himself irritably, did a fellow like that, smelling 
of bad tobacco, mean by looking like Elirvent 

* * Satisfied f ' ' Gorham inquired, reading Ellis 's expres- 
sion with lightning perception, and waiting with every 
sense alert for the clue that would put the key to the 
situation, whatever it might be, in his hand. 

** Quite, thank you. Ah — er — ^now I see you more 
plainly, it would be quite impossible to — ah — The — er 
— ^the personality is so very different, you know. But 
it is an extraordinary resemblance, for all that. Ex- 
traordinary! It rather knocked me out, just at first, 
ehf" he ended with a smile, examining his forgotten 
cigar with fingers that were not, even yet, quite steady. 

^' Glean out of the ring I" Gorham assured him, and 
th^ laughed together for a moment. Ellis's hand was 
making for his pocket again, but something in the man 
restrained him. This hobo had been a gentleman once; 
there was no mistaking that laugh! And the perfect 
poise with which he had carried off the whole asinine epi- 
sode! With the bank-note almost in his fingers he 
paused and decided to substitute an apology and a cigar. 

''You must pardon me, Mr. Gorham, for this inexcus- 
able hold-up. ' ' He proffered his cigar-case as he spoke. 
**It has been an incredible experience, upon my word! 
It is almost past belief that a man should be the facsimile 
of another in — er — ^in person, you know, and yet so — er 
very different in personality.*' 

**Well, I don't know," said Gorham, selecting a cigar. 
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with an easy nod of thanks. ''Mistaken identity is a 
common thing enough. Any police record could turn 
you up a case any day of the week. ' ' 

' * No doubt, no doubt. But this is scarcely — er — You 
can form no conception, naturally, what this thing here 
to-night has meant to me — I mean, what it would have 
meant to me — and — ^to her — ^if — " The last words 
slipped unconsciously from his lips on an indrawn 
breath, almost inaudibly. But they did not escape the 
other's alert ear. Was this the keyt What lock did it 
fit? 

''Why, do you know,'' Ellis went on, pacing back and 
forth along the walk, unable, seemingly, to end the epi- 
sode, "as I turned into that gate to-night I was think- 
ing of Langdom Kirven. I first thought I 'd go along 
the avenue and glance over the men I met; I 've fallen 
into the habit of searching every man's face in every 
crowd I go into. Oh, yes ; yes, it is — ^you 're quite right ; 
it is morbid, and I had determined to break myself of 
it. I did to-night; I mean I would not yield to it — 
quite — and then — ^to walk in here and stumble over him 
— the first thing ! It's enough to knock any man out ! " 

"I don't concede you 've stumbled over him, you 
know," -Gorham reminded him, with a smile. "But by 
your own showing I must be a pretty fair copy, and if 
you can make me do in an emergency — " 

His tone held a note of intention, and his eyes, between 
his narrowed lids, met Ellis's with sinister significance 
as he raised his greasy cap and bent his head with a 
courtesy so fine and grave and withal so familiar that 
Ellis started sharply and turned a face of stunned and 
pallid wonder upon him. 
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"What! — got you again, eht" 

"No, no !" Ellis made a determined grasp at his self- 
control under the other's rallying laugh. ''There was a 
little something, a fleeting resemblance in the way you 
bowed, that for a moment — '' He passed his hand 
across his eyes as though to clear them of the vision. 
"No," he went on, with an eflfort at carelessness; **no, 
the more I see of you, Mr. Qorham, the more preposter- 
ous my mistake appears to me. What gets me," the 
words burst from him irresistibly, '*is how two men as 
wide apart as the poles in — everything — can yet be the 
very facsimile of each other in person! I tell you, it 
staggers human credulity ! ' ' 

"Hang credulity!" smiled Gorham. ''It's weak- 
kneed stuff, anyway. I '11 lay you any odds you like, 
Mr. Ellis, that if you saw me side by side with this friend 
of yours you 'd see at once that beyond a casual resem- 
blance in height and build and coloring, we 're as unlike 
as possible," — he turned on the other man a glance 
so searching in its keenness that it seemed to sink 
through Ellis's flesh and bone, to the very springs of 
his being — "and that I 'm very much the better set-up 
chap of the two, into the bargain!" he concluded 
with a smiling glance of fine satire over his own ragged 
figure. 

Again the thought of money touched Ellis's mind, 
and again he rejected it. In the name of Heaven, how 
could a man offer money to a fellow with a manner like 
that! 

' ' I dare say you 're right, Mr. Gorham. At any rate, 
I 've bored you quite long enough. ' ' Ellis lifted his hat 
as he spoke, with a gesture of finality, but Gorham inter- 
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posed, with a half -diffident frankness more attractive 
than any manner he had yet betrayed : 

''Just a moment. I Ve done my best to be decent, 
you know/' — his whimsical smile was very winning — 
*'but the thought of this poor devil of a double of mine 
fetches me, someway. If you don't mind, I wish you 'd 
tell me how Langdom Kirven lost out." 

Ellis was distinctly annoyed. There was something 
in. the experience just behind him, at once painful and 
bizarre, that grated intolerably on his nerves. Nothing, 
certainly, could have been further from his usual mind 
than to open the story of his friend's mysterious dis- 
appearance to a casual stranger; but as he sifted his 
thoughts to find an excuse, he was conscious of a sense 
of fair play tugging at his mind. The situation was 
undoubtedly of his own creating. He had actually held 
the fellow up in a public park and had made a particu- 
larly preposterous ass of himself, and the ^hap had been 
decent ! Tramp, vagabond, he WBS on the face of it, but 
cad he was not. And that odd resemblance to Kirven 
seemed in some way to set up a claim. As he hung in the 
balance a sudden thought decided him. This fellow's 
sort wandered far ; he 'd not forget this meeting here to- 
night ; as he said, his odd resemblance to another man was 
the sort of thing to grip his memory. With the entire 
story in his possession he might be of assistance in unrav- 
eling the mystery of poor Kirven 's fate. At any rate, 
it could do no harm to put him in possession of the little 
he knew himself. 

Now, normally, impulse was as foreign to Spencer 
Ellis as homicide, and an hour before, could he have fore- 
seen the impulse now bearing down upon him, he would 
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Tmhesitatingly have pronounced it nmdnesg, and himself 
a fit subject for restraint. But, after a moment's pause 
for reflection, he took the plunge— «8 we all do some- 
time in our lives — ^with a mental shrug by way of apology 
to himself. 

''I don't know that I mind telling you. In the light 
of our adventure here to-night I can hardly see my way 
to refuse, really, since you wish it. But it is a sad 
story, Mr. Gorham — sad and mad — 'and only God knows 
if it be not bad as well. But, however that may be, cer- 
tainly it is not the sort to tell out of doors on a night 
like this, for it covers a period of seven years — seven 
years of mystei*y and defeat — ^that I was certain I had 
solved to-night! Well, let that go. Er — ^my hotel is 
just across the park, here. Suppose you walk across 
with me and we '11 thrash it out over a couple of cigars, 
eht" 

' ' Glad to. ' ' Gorham nodded an easy acceptance that 
drew a mental smile from his companion, and a moment 
later these two oddly assorted comrades of an hour were 
walking shoulder to shoulder across the park ; and, con- 
ceivably, those three Weird Sisters chuckled among them- 
selves over the new snarl they had twisted in the thread 
of destiny. 



CHAPTER II 

IT was a short walk across the park to Ellis 's hotel and, 
except for his elided explanation that he was in the 
city for a couple of days on business, it w€is a silent one 
as well. 

Both men were mentally grappling with the experi- 
ence through which they had just passed. Each ap- 
proached it with a certain wariness; circled around it 
with more or less suspicion, weighed it in the scale of 
what each called, in his essentially different estimate 
of things, probability, and each in turn had tested it 
by that inexorable logic of experience that men call, with 
grim brevity. Life. And each, after an interval of tense 
musing, had rejected it, as untenable under the rules of 
the game. 

Each man's line of reasoning had led backward to his 
personal problem over approximately the same period 
of time ; but, except for that, they had reached their con- 
clusions by as widlely diverging paths as ever human 
mind stumbled over, from the thing each knew, or fan- 
cied that he knew, toward the thing he meant to know 
before he stopped. 

Neither had been able to deduce any reason to suppose 
the coming interview would elucidate by so much as a 
shade his own view through a glass darkly; yet neither 
had been able entirely to rid his mind of the indefinite 
suspicion that something more lay under the enigmatical 
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adventure they had shared than had, thus far, met the 
eye. And in the very moment that each, within his own 
mind, deprecated his eagerness the one to hear and the 
other to tell Langdom Kirven's story, and sought a bit 
shamefacedly to justify it to himself by any reason rather 
than the real one, each tightened his grip upon the op- 
portunity that might (Who could tellt Madder things 
had happened) thrust the end of the thread into his 
hand. The attitude of each, in fact, was that of Polon- 
ius — 

"If circumstances lead me, I wiU find 
Where truth is hid!" 

Thus in the depths of his mind Ellis reasoned ; but on 
the surface he was experiencing a sensation rare with him 
— chagrin over having yielded to an impulse! Judg- 
ment pointed implacably to the folly o{ attaching a man 
of Gorham's stamp, in even a casual relation, to himself; 
and he tacked an amendment to his decision to tell him 
Barven's story, to the effect that an hour or two and — 
yes, he supposed it would come to that in the end — a 
little money would see him well quit of his rather more 
than doubtful partner in his adventure. 

Gorham's thoughts were no less busy than his com- 
panion's, though his reflections were cast in a somewhat 
different form. To him his fortuitous meeting with 
Ellis, at the very crux of his -desperate affairs, had 
seemed a piece of almost unparalleled good luck — ^a gift 
of the gods! — ^and from the moment, almost, that Ellis's 
incoherent greeting addressed to Kirven fell upon his 
ear, he had abandoned his intention of violence as a 
crude triviality compared with the possibilities, vague 
but none the less alluring to a man at his last inch of 
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rope, that the scene with Ellis promised. Who knew 
what might be in it, or under it, for a man who knew 
the ropes in Ellis's world no less than in his own bleak 
under-world? And tiiroughout the earlier part of their 
incoherent interview, pcusked as it was with dramatic 
emotion, he had regarded Ellis merely as a means to an 
end — ^what end he did not at the moment attempt to 
forecast; anything that offered a hand-hold was an op- 
portunity. But as the scene progressed he had pieced 
together a rough outline of the story, not an unusual one 
to a man of his experience, as much from what Ellis did 
not say as from his broken talk of the friend he had 
sought so long and so persistently. His lightning-like 
perceptions had seized upon two seemingly unrelated 
facts — ^his own singular resemblance to this stranger, 
Langdom KSrven, and the period of time, seven years, 
that had elapsed since Kirven's evanishment. With the 
unwinking acumen that is the earmark of genius the 
world over he correlated them with other facts locked 
within his own bosom, and while his heart skipped its 
beat, and his breath choked in his throat he faced his 
own conclusion, aghast with fear and wonder. 

But, while genius may smilingly ignore judgment in 
its deductions, it by no means disdains the shrewdness of 
precaution, and Gorham, still stark with wonder over his 
own hypothesis, had deliberately applied the acid test to 
his reasoning when he stepped into the arc-light and 
bared his face to Ellis's inspection, only to see; as many 
another genius has seen, his castle, built of the stuff that 
dreams are made of, criimble before the test of judgment. 
Still, its foundations, laid upon those indubitably re- 
lated facts, remained. That something that would not 
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bear the test of reason and yet would not down, had sup- 
plied the inner imperative of his demand for the whole 
of Earven's story. And now as he walked across the 
pfaik at Ellis's side, plunged in an abstraction as pro- 
found as Ellis's own, his mind still played about those 
oddly correlated facts — ^his singular resemblance to Lang- 
dom Kirven, Kirven's inexplicable disappearance and — 
seven years — ^fitting them together like the pieces of a 
puzzle that will not work, its only combination seemingly 
setting at defiance the rules of the game he sought to 
play! 

And by the time Ellis had reached the point in his re- 
flections where he was considering the most decent of the 
several wtays that presented themselves of ridding him- 
self of his companion, Qorham had dismissed his hypoth- 
esis as untenable, with a grimly satirical, ''Things like 
that don't happen!'* 

As they neared the hotel the thought of dinner sug- 
gested itself tentatively to Ellis ; but after a side glance 
at his companion he dismissed it as being a shade too sen- 
sational a climax even for the dramatic hour behind him, 
and he was making for the elevator to seek his own room 
when a chance glance at Gorham's face brought him to 
an abrupt halt. From the open door of the cafe, where 
dinner was in progress, the pleasant odor of food was 
wafted to them and he saw his companion turn his face 
aside as he fought down the intolerable craving that the 
smell of food had roused and he realized, with a shock of 
outraged pity verging on disgust, that his guest was 
starving! He turned to the door of a private room at 
kand, with so matter-of-fact a gesture that not even Gor- 
iuim's lightning intuitions suspected a change of plan, 
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or that Ellis's courteans reserve concealed a spark of 
amused admiration as he noted Gorham's assured glance, 
not overdone by a shade, about the luxuriously appointed 
room that ignored with admirable unconsciousness any- 
thing unusual to him in the experience. 

** Clean grit/' — Ellis smiled to himself— ** whatever 
else he may be!" But as dinner progressed his amuse- 
ment was lost in surprise as he watched Qorham steer his 
way through course after course of the elaborate menu 
with the ease of a man well accustomed to French dishes 
and wines. He ate with the appetite of a frankly hun- 
gry man, but with a certain daintiness of choice and 
care in the selection of his dishes so evidently habitual 
and so well in accord with the leisurely perfection of his 
table manners that Ellis's interest took on* a yet keener 
edge of conjecture. As dinner progressed, and the food 
and wine dispelled Gorham's weariness, that something 
which Ellis had not wholly liked faded from his smile 
and glance; and when his manner took on a tentative 
comradeship, rather winning, Ellis's reserve melted by a 
shade. 

The talk drifted away presently from the extraor- 
dinary circumstance of their meeting to the things that 
men like, and like to talk about, ranging freely over the 
absorbing game of life — its work and its play; its grim 
realities and its grimmer shams — and Gorham bore his 
part in it all with the eager relish of a man who is in 
the game and knows its every move. The talk was 
frankly full of pleasure to them both. On Ellis's part 
it was careful, shrewd deductions from life's estab- 
lished rules ; the safe, unoriginal, middle-register stand- 
ards of the man who scales no heights in life and dis- 
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, ^ creetly skirts its pitfalls. On his companion's it was the 

m' ""^"^ antithesis-versatile; eager; reflecting a charming 

. . personality, from mnnmerable facets of delightful 

^;; ingenuousness that betrayed at the same time to insight 

' into the hidden springs of human motive, at once so 

' naive and so incisive as to strike a spark of wonder from 

Ellis 's shrewd knowledge of the world. 

, . When Ellis rose at last to lead the way to his rooms, 

an unaccountable relaxing of his usual guarded reserve; 
of an unexpected, and if truth be told, undesired, 

1 bond of common manhood that appeared to have mate- 

, rialized without the consent of his judgment, between 
himself and this picturesque vagabond, who had broken 
his bread and supped his wine, and, mightily refreshed 
I , thereby, now strode lightly at his side, his caustic humor 
falling like shrapnel over the well-dressed crowd that 
filled the foyer. Contrasted with Spencer Ellis's smugly 
conventional type, Oorham's fine grave head and the 

I haggard grace of his ill-dad figure suggested a brilliant 
sketch in oils of a face snatched from a crowded street, 
full of virile force and fire, and of that subtler something 
that one man in a score, possibly, would recognize as 
genius, and the other nineteen, feeling a vague kinship 

^ stir deep in the primal mud of their own natures, would 
bluntly define as devil. 

Settled at length in Ellis's sitting-room, a revolving- 
table laden with cigars and glasses between them, the 
two men lost the last vestiges of reserve and smoked in 
companionable silence. Oorham reclined in a lounging- 

^ chair, his listening eyes turned alertly upon his com- 
panion, who had risen as he talked and now stood upon 
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the hearth-ragy jerking his quiet unemphasised sen- 
tences dryly across the hearth. 

'^This isn't a story, you know; it hasn't any begin- 
ning or end. It is just one fact, like a bullet out of the 
dark. It is the character of the man, you know," he 
broke off, 'Hhat supplies the dramatic element. ^Com- 
plex'? No. Quite the reverse. Langdom Kirven was 
an ordinary fellow, as men go; not a world-shaker, by 
any means; just a sane, clear-headed chap, with a few 
big thoughts, mostly for other people; but the sort of 
fellow who knew what he wanted and how to go to it. 
Clean grit to the core; open as daylight, true as steel — '* 

He paused as Gorham's mobile eyebrows signaled a 
half -humorous, half -cynical commentary. 

'*And a rabid conscience behind a reserve like triple 
armor-plate," he interpolated with a smile. 

''Well, yes. Lang had a streak of granite in him, 
though it did n't often crop out on the surface. How 'd 
you come to hit on that first off, eht" 

Gorham smiled enigmatically. ''Always found in 
such formation! But pardon — You and Langdon 
Kirven were boys together, I think you said?" 

"No. Classmates at college and, later, partners in 
business. We each had a bit of capital and we settled 
in Lang's home town, Westinghame, and opened up a 
brokerage and real-estate business. It 's a good live 
town, seventy or eighty thousand, and we made good 
from the start. Things came our way, the things life has 
for young men. It 's ten years ago now — ten years — 
ago!" he repeated slowly, drawing in his breath with a 
sharp, sibilant sound between his teeth, and looking with 
empty eyes past Gorham's eager face. "And then," he 
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resumed abraptly, ''then the inevitable happened: we 
loved the same woman. ' ' 

' His voice grew more expressionless, and his pleasant 
pink-and-white face paled as he went on: ''Lang mar- 
ried her; they loved each other consomedly. They had 
been married something like three years when one morn- 
ing he kissed her, on the doorstep of his house, and left 
for his office a dozen blocks away and — ^vanished from 
the face of the earth ! That 's all there is to the story 
—jdst a bnllet out of the dark, as I said. ' ' 

Oorham started erect in his chair, as if the bnllet out 
of the dark had pierced him, and remained staring at 
Ellis with hard thinking eyes and parted, breathless lips. 
A deep inward trembling seized him. Married ! Three 
years ! Great God ! Scene after scene of the life that 
Ellis's words had conjured up rose before him like* a 
moviag picture — ^the busy little town; the dull, sweet, 
safe, eventless life; the woman's figure in the back- 
ground. Why nott he asked himself, dreamily. Per- 
sonation is an every-day matter. Why not step into the 
breach that "bullet out of the dark" had made? — ^invent 
some plausible talet Doctors were useful sometimes. 
What was it that old chap with the odd twist in his nose 
and the band of pock-marks across his face — ^what had he 
called it when he examined him that morning at the po- 
lice station — seven — ^long — ^years — agot Ah, amnesia! 
Total loss of memory, he had called it. Why would n't 
amnesia do f With a flip of his thumb he could turn this 
sordid page of life and step into Langdom Eirven's 
clean, straight-up-and-down, deadly dull story as leading 
man. Why not take up this life that was going 
a-begging and live it to its limit f Just wait on here 
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until he got his cue from this little chunk of granite — 

Meantime, **WhatT" he cried incredulously; *'lose a 
man in a town the size of that ? — with all the machinery 
there is in the world to-day for running a man down in 
any corner of the globe t Comer! The earth has no 
comers now. It is all swept and garnished and the very 
soul in a man's body is numbered and photographed and 
its Bertillon record entered on a ledger, somewhere. 
Even if he were dead," he went on in a level thinking 
tone, **dead men tell no tales, they say, but they rarely 
fail to leave a trail behind them." 

**True. And you Ve put your finger on the very crux 
of this : Kirven left no trail ! ' ' 

'*Bosh!" Gorham retorted, bluntly, and deftly con- 
cealed his start of surprise under to easy roll in his 
chair. 

**From the moment that Langdom Kirven closed his 
street door behind him, seven years ago," said Ellis, with 
level-voiced impressiveness, '*so far as human evidence 
goes, no eye has rested on him ; or if so the most expert 
detective service of the world has failed to reveal it." 

**You made the usual search with detectives, eht" 

Ellis's gesture told more eloquently than words how 
ardent had been the search, how blank the failure. 

**I gave up five years of my life and sunk every dollar 
I had in the search. I made Paris my base and worked 
from there in a chain that ran round the earth." 

**And you turned up no clues t — ^nothing? Prepos- 
terous, I say ! ' ' 

**A few random clues, yes, that fizzled out in our 
hands. Blank, absolute failure!" 

**Tou 've given up, eh?" 
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Ellis's reply was a gesture of passionate negation. 

''Yon have some clue of your ownt — some-— er — some 
secoist knowledge of Eirven's past that perhaps — " 

''No, nothing; nothing — ^nothing but a blind, unldll- 
able conviction that persists in my mind that Eirven is 
alive, somewhere. It has not a shadow of material proof 
to justify it. But it is safe to say that in all these years 
I have never found myself in a crowd, in the streets, 
the cars — ^wherever men go, from ball-rooms to dives I 
shudder to remember — ^that I have not searched every 
. face. No use — ^nothing ! ' ' 

Oorham had f allai back into his chair, with narrowed 
eyes upon the fire. 

"The woman — ^Kirven's wife — Does she share your 
conviction that he lives t" 

"No, poor girl. She mourns him as bitterly as the 
most desolate widow ever mourned. To her he is dead 
— as dead as though she had laid him in the coflSn with 
her own hands. I do not disturb her belief, nor the 
lad's. It is best as it is — perhaps." 

"Aye, perhaps," mused Gorham, his hands clasped 
behind his head and his dreaming eyes crossed b;^ vivid 
flashes of thought. 

"What do you make of itt" Ellis asked him, studying 
his intent face curiously. 

"It What do I make of itt" he echoed, turning his 
eyes, still luminous with thought, upon his questioner. 
' ' Theit are. any number of things to be made of a tale 
like this. Deviltry somewhere, of course; but where t 
Foul play — ^murder t One puts one's hand on that first, 
naturally. You won't have thatt" Ellis had repeated 
his gesture of vehement n^ation. "Well, strike out 
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.violence and that lands us squarely up to mental aberra- 

^' tion. Has it occurred to you that this poor devil of a 

chap may be shut up in some hell of a lunatic asylum — 

lost to life and home and love under a misspelled name 

on a nurse's tablets 

**God!" Ellis turned aside with a shudder of pro- 
test. '*But no, no. We worked that to a finish. We 
ran the institutions of this country and those abroad 
through a veritable sieve ! Lang had not been quite up 
to the mark — a bit of brain-fag his physician called it — 
nothing, really; still, it was a clue and we ran it down." 
He repeated his gesture of blank failure. 

**Well,'' Gorham leaned forward to face Ellis with 
a musing smile, checking off the items on his fingers, 
** violence, insanity, or — ^the 'plain devil,' eht Suppose 
we say, just as a working hypothesis, you know, that 
Kirven has simply slipped his tether f 

EUis met this with cold contempt, and Qorham his 
contempt with a brief laugh, full of many meanings. 

''Many a man's life, Ellis, that has seemed to his 
nearest and dearest to fit as easily as an old shoe, secretly 
galls him like the devil! And when all is said, a man 
has a right to do what he likes with his own, eh t " 

"Ha! That rotten old fallacy ! Right t Has a man 
a right to break the heart of the woman he has taught to 
love himt — ^to cast off the friends who have trusted him, 
and step coolly out of their lives as he might leave a 
summer hotel when it bored him? Never! Kirven is 
the last man on earth to do so dastardly a thing ! '^ 

**You do not get my meaning, quite — I 'm not dead 
sure I get it myself ! ' ' Gtorham broke off with a whimsical 
lift of his brows. "Frankly, this sort of talk is over 
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my head. But look at the thing this way a minnte: 
Life is a ceaseless process of unfolding; we bud new 
appetites as the old ones cloy — ^new tastes, new capacities 
for fresher joys — sprout new selves from last year's 
wood, so to speak; and these new selves as they come 
along demiand their own environment. Men, fellows 
who really live, you know, drive life in double harness, 
and thus double the joys of life by living several lives 
in one — Do you get met For every new experience 
is a life, in a sense. The humdrum routine of 'every 
d&y's most common need' belongs to a man's nearest and 
dearest — Granted! So — but there are whole areas in 
a man's life — ^any man's! that he lives for himself. His 
other life, you know. It would knock the breath out of 
the closest friend he had on earth if be happened to catch 
a glimpse of him while he was out of his home paddock, 
eh?'' 

Ellis nodded with bored comprehension: ''Aye, the 
'double life'l Every detective who ever touched Kir- 
ven's case worked on that theory. The double life is 
the axis the detective mind turns on, the world over. A 
man drops out, somewhere, and no matter what his pre- 
vious life may have been, the detective tribe will follow 
the double-life theory as surely as a creeper will follow 
the sun. What they appear unable to see is that no 
matter how many lives a man may lead, he 's bound to 
lead 'em in the same body. No, if that had been Eirven's 
game we'd have had him in a week." 

''They know, you see, those fellows what a darned 
slippery thing personality .is, Ellis, and how easy it is 
for a man to get shuffled into the pack in a big city, say 
Uke this, and how infernally hard it is to draw him face 
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down. For instance, when you stumbled over me out 
there to-night, if you 'd handed me over to the nearest 
cop, the thing I call / and you insisted on calling 
Kirven would have weighed about as much as a pinch of 
dust, unless — " he laughed harshly — ^*'it had been 
backed up, for me or for Kirven, with a Bertillon 
record. ' ' 

''Among strangers to both you and Eirven that would 
doubtless be true enough, but to any one who knew 
Kirven as I did it would be impossible. It is an extra- 
ordinary resemblance, I grant, but the thing you call 
I and i call Kirven, are as far apart as the poles, in 
reality. ' * 

Qorham turned a rallying grin upon him, and Ellis 
flushed, with a rather sheepish smile. 

''It was the setting, you know," ho hastened to ex- 
plain ; "the — er — ^the psychological moment. Coming on 
you suddenly in the dark like that just when I 'd been 
thinking of poor old Earven — ^that — er — ^that knocked 
me out. If I 'd met you in the street in daylight I 'd 
never have given you a second glance," he ended de- 
fensively. 

* * Cool, that, after weeping upon my bosom in a public 
park!" Gorham retorted, and, leaning forward on his 
knees, he looked Ellis keenly in the eyes as he went on 
banteringly : " I '11 lay you ten to one, Ellis, that after 
all your analyzing and synthesizing here to-night, you 're 
not dead sure yet if it is I you 'ye tunjed up, or Kirven, 
after aU!" 

"Done!" said Ellis, promptly, with a long, reflective 
stare at Gorham 's upturned face. "The resemblance 
wears off as I see more of you. I really cannot con- 
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ceive how I came to make such a blunder. Apart from 
the personality, there are several points of difference 
between you and Lang, now I come to study your face." 

** For instance »" 

''Well, let me see. You 're a good bit dder, for one 
thing.'' 

''I think you said it has been seven years since you 
last saw your friend?" 

' ' True. But you 're broader in the shoulders, and 
thinner in the flank." 

* ' So might Elirven have been, in seven years. * ' 

''Your eyebrows -are different, someway. They make 
a straight line, a— er — a line of— could one call it suffer- 
ing! Kirven's were a bit arched — " 

''Line of beauty, ehT" (jk)rham murmured sardoni- 
oally. "I dislike effeminacy in a man. Arched brows 
belong to women, rather." 

"Hum-m-m. You're keener, too; more humorous; 
with more— ^r — I hardly know — I suppose it would be 
called magnetism— or charm." 

"Ah, hat" laughed Gorham. "One for me! 'Mag- 
netism and charm,' ehf I think you said Elirven parted 
his hair in the middle t ' ' 

' ' I think he did. Why, yes ; I 'm sure he did ! And 
it is in just such little surface details of individuality 
that I mark the difference between you and him." 

"'Surface details'!" Gorham echoed with sudden 
bitterness. "The difference between Langdom Kirven 
and me goes to the bone! You forget, Mr. Ellis, that 
Kirven was a gentleman, and I am — a tramp." 

"Rot!" Ellis retorted crisply. "You 're no more a 
tramp than I am, Gorham. But we 'U pass that for the 
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moment. I Ve been wondering how Avery — ^Eirven'a 
wife, you know — ^will take this story/' he went on re- 
flectively, too deeply concerned with his own thoughts to 
heed the possibility that his companion could not keep 
pace with them ; but, as it happened, Gorham could, and 
more. * * Suppose, for instance, it had been she who met 
you out there to-night instead of me t " 

''She would not have turned a hair. Women see 
the men they love with an inner vision that cannot be 
deceived, even when they wish it to be. The moment 
Avery set her sweet blue eyes on me she would have 
read me — ^f or what I am. ' ' 

"Possibly," murmured Ellis, thoughtfully, imcon- 
scious of rudeness. ''But as it happens, Avery's eyes 
are brown, not blue. ' ' 

"But I am quite positive they are blue!" argued Gor- 
ham, with whimsical warmth; "I know exactly how they 
deepen toward the center ! ' ' 

Ellis declined the laughing challenge a bit stifi9y, but, 
relenting after a moment, drew a photograph-case from 
his pocket <and passed it to Oorham. It held two photo- 
graphs, Langdom Eirven and his wife, and Ellis's glance 
lingered with a curiosity ever so slightly spiced with mal- 
ice, upon Oorham as he opened it. The photograph had 
been taken but a couple of weeks before Kirven's fateful 
journey to New York, and Ellis was alert with interest 
to note the effect upon Gorham of being brought face to 
face, as it were, with his double. He did not doubt that 
it would not only convince Gorham of his extraordinary 
resemblance to Kirven, which he had rather deprecated, 
but would translate as well his own courteously elided 
analysis of the difference between "the thing that you 
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call 'I' and I call Langdom Eirven." He felt assured 
that that lightning i>erspicaeity of Gorham's would not 
fail to read between the lines of Eirven's picture all that 
had, of necessity, been left unsaid in the attempt to de- 
cipher for him the enigma of his likeness to Eirven that 
was yet, in all the essentials of personality, so unlike. 
But tensely expectant as Ellis was, he was not wholly 
prepared for what happened. 

Gorham's first careless glance had fallen upon the 
woman's picture on the left of the case. 

*' Sweet face, rather — ^a little too 'icily regular' for 
me. I like a sun-soaked woman, with the taste of the 
apple still in her mouth — " 

His voice broke sharply on the last words. He had 
shifted his glance across to the man's face on the right 
of the case and, that flawless poise of his shattered for 
once, bent over it in silence, his features rigid with 
an emotion whose meaning Ellis could only surmise. 
His whimsical smile of a moment before was blot- 
ted out by flickering changes of doubt and fear and 
wonder as he hung with slowly dilating eyes above the 
case in his hand. It was his own face, in the clear, un- 
shadowed strength of early manhood, upon which his 
eyes rested, and after a moment of stark amazement he 
sprang to his feet, unconscious, or indifferent, to Ellis's 
silent surprise, and standing before the mirror in the 
mantel-shelf, lifted hard, flinching eyes to his own lined 
and haggard face, checking it, as Ellis, who watched him 
with breathless interest, perceived line and contour, with 
the photograph in his hand. The two were at once the 
counterpart and the antithesis of each other. And as he 
leaned there, in the grip of an experience that few men 
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are called upon to f ace^ a flood of memories rose and 
drummed in his mind — ^memories of those early days in 
New York, when the flowing goblet of life had but just 
touched his lips; when this face in the picture— Pritch- 
ard Whialey 's face — had smiled back at him from mirrors 
in cheap lodging-houses. 

Ah, that glance ! that smile ! It had drawn men to him 
in those days like a magnet. Crowded, strangely un- 
related thoughts and memories that stultified his reason 
swept through his mind. He caught at a nearer memory, 
as a man might catdi at a rock amid a tearing current. 
What was it Ellis had said about Earven's absence t 
Seven years? Ah, seven years! Seven! — ^those first 
two in New York, when he had been drunk with the joy 
of living; three of restless wandering through the West, 
and two — ^in hell ! His whirling reason swept him back 
helplessly, resistlessly to his earlier conclusion — ^the con- 
clusion that he had decided was outside the rules of the 
game I But now, as his eyes met the eyes in the picture 
with a fierce question in their haggard depths, a vague 
trembling seized him, and his heart quickened its stroke 
like that of a man who has been running far and fast. 
Was it untenable after all — ^in the face of this ! 

With his teeth caught under his lip, and a chill, like 
an icy breeze that moved his hair at its roots, creeping 
over him, Gorham wrenched his reason round, inch by 
inch, like a stubborn horse, to face his own staggering 
deduction: Is Pritchard Whaley Langdom Kirvenf 

Whether his dry lips actually framed the words, or 
whether they merely echoed through his waiting mind, 
Oorham did not know. For in the very instant while 
he yet hung on the ragged edge between doubt and cer- 
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tainty, precisely tbe same thing happened to him that 
had happened to Ellis in that eracial moment when he 
faced Gorham under the arc-light in the park: reason 
edged back into its well-beaten path, and Eirven'a per- 
sonality, subtly caught by the camera, started out from 
the pictured face and arrested Qorham's own toppling 
reason. That intangible thing that Oorham knew as 
identity Was lacking in the lucid gaze of the photo- 
graph. In fact, though the copy of the document was 
perfect, it lacked the jurat ! 

Gorham 's gaze flashed back to the mirror and steadied 
with hardy impudence upon his own blurred and 
coarsed image ; a brutal, jeering smile, that distorted the 
fine line of his lips, dai^ened his face and extinguished 
the last vestige of illusion and with a smothered oath he 
stmck the shelf sharply with his fist as he muttered : 

''Things like that don't happenr' 

Engrossed by that grim colloquy he had forgotten both 
his companion and the telltale mirror; and as Ellis, 
drawn irresistibly by the compelling interest of the meet- 
ing between those two — strangers, yet cast in the same 
image — ^hesitated a pace away, puzzled and embarrassed, 
and more touched than he would have believed possible, 
he caught a glimpse of Gorham 's face, dark with in- 
explicable meanings as he faced his own haggard and 
debased image, tiiat struck an unexpected spark of feel- 
ing from some depths within him. He did not speak, 
but moved aside and with his hands behind him paced 
the room slowly in thought. 

The events of the past two hours had shaken Ellis 
more profoundly than he perhaps realized. The recital 
of Eirven's story, the dramatic circumstances, had 
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quickened emotions long buried; and now, before his 
mind had had time to cool, this tragic glimpse into 
Gorham's past, as he interpreted it, that at another time 
would have grazed his mind with a passing interest 
merely, touxdied a core of deeper feeling than Ellis 
usually exposed. He had been conscious as the evening 
wore on of a growing interest in his companion that was 
quite apart from Gorham 's dramatic entry into Kirven 's 
story. There was an intrinsic quality in the man him- 
self that roused and stung Ellis's equable mind with an 
unusual zest, and made him eager, with an eagerness 
that surprised himself, to read the earlier chapters of 
Gorham 's life. 

Ellis was a man of the world in the most compre- 
hensive meaning of that term, and his long search for his 
friend had rendered him fairly familiar with the under- 
world in whose tragic thoroughfares one meets the men 
who are down and out, and John Gorham 's type was a 
familiar one to him. To his shrewd philosophy the social 
cataclysm that had, conceivably, knocked Gorham out, 
was an accident, quite as much as if a cotton-gin had 
clutched him and chewed him up. Succinctly, Gorham 
had been Up Against It, and though his taste recoiled 
with fastidious disgust from a man without linen, his 
judgment did not swerve in his estimate of the quality 
of the remnants Gorham had succeeded in plucking from 
the teeth of the gin. 

After all, his summary ended, it is the pin-pricks of 
life that show the real stufE a man is made of. There 
were fellows — plenty of 'em — ^who 'd let a trifle like 
burst boots and invisible linen take it out of them, but 
Gorham 's poise had not turned an edge ! When all was 
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said, there was something winning about the fellow. 
His frank enjoyment of this hour here with their pipes 
touched a chord deep within Ellis's nmnhood, and as he 
paced back and forth, conscious of that silent figure 
upon the hearth, Ellis's mind was in a most unusual 
state of unrest, which even had he paused to do so, he 
could not have explained. 

Unrelated thoughts of his own prosperous business ; of 
the empty place in his life since Ejrven went, rose ob- 
stinately to his mind, and with them came the thought 
of Gorham's grit and genius; and in some way the 
bench in the park and the sleety rain that struck the 
window-panes from time to time managed to include 
themselves in his musings; and, over and over, the man's 
face in the mirror, with the flash of self-loathing he had 
caught in his eyes. Though Spencer Ellis had all the 
distrust of emotional judgment that men of his type 
invariably have, and more, when he reached the hearth 
again his mind was made up. 

Gorham turned to meet him, with extended hand, leav- 
ing the photographs where they lay without further com- 
ment. 

''Well," he said with a smile, *'so our dramatic eve- 
ning is at an end ! Life is a thumping playwright when 
die really gets down to business, eh T I shall not forget 
this evening in a hurry, I can tell you, and some day as 
sure as fate I 11 run across this friend of yours — 'tis 
written in the stars that Langdom Eirven and I shall 
meet ! — ^in some forgotten comer of the earth, or, what is 
far more likely, in the middle of Piccadilly or Broadway 
in open daylight ! I '11 meet him face to face, and when 
I do, there'll be the devil to pay!" He gave that 
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enigmatic chuckle of his. '*You 'U hear from me if I 
do. And now, good-by ! ' ' 

Ellis had resumed his seat and was ramming tobacco 
into his pipe with absent-minded energy. He did not 
look up as Gorham paused. 

**Sit down/' he said tersely; **we 're just getting 
round tc ^ hat I wanted to say. ' ' 

But for the moment he did not say it, and Gorham 
dropped back into his chair and turned a hard waiting 
glance upon his absorbed face. 

**I Ve been living in the South for the past several 
years, ' ' Ellis began at last, without prelude. 

**The Southi" Gorham echoed with a puzzled frown. 
**You mean — ?" he motioned vaguely with his head, and 
Ellis took him briskly up. 

** Exactly! The greatest country on earth. Immense 
resources, practically untouched. Aladdin's lamp, just 
waiting for a scrub or two, you know." 

** Sounds good. What 's there besides *simlin seed 
and a sandy bottoniT' 

"Gold, coal, and iron," Ellis recited promptly; *'the 
purse of Portunatus under their noses and, by George, 
they haven't a suspicion of it!" 

Gorham laughed lazily. "What has this singularly 
oblivious community to do with you, if I am not indis- 
creet? — or even if I am?" 

"Very little, I regret to say," Ellis replied in a tone 
that implied the contrary. " It is I who am endeavoring 
to obtrude myself upon the attention of the community 1 ' ' 
he ended with a smiling grimace. 

"Just what form do your insinuations take, as a 
rule!" 
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Ellis laid aside the yet nnlighted pipe and, leaning 
forward, began to speak in a brisk, decided tone and 
with a certain throatiness that Ooiham detected at once 
as his business manner. 

''Mining-shares principally; stocks and bonds in a 
general way. ' ' 

''Aht" cried Gtorham, with a quick flare of interest 
that did not escape Ellis. 

**Yes, yes indeed. All along there where the Gulf 
States butt into the Blue Bidge Mountains is the greatest 
mineral belt on earth — '' 

"Gold, did you sayf' 

*'Gold,Isaid.'' 

''Yellow goldr^ 

"The real thing.'* 

"That ought to wake 'em up," mused Gorham, "if 
anything could. The needle and the pole is a joke to 
the affinity between the average man and gold shares. 
What 's the matter with 'eml'* 

"It is an undiscovered country, that 's all." 

There was silence after that. Each man was busy 
with his thoughts. Both knew the decisive moment was 
at hand, and each was secretly taking the other's 
measure in a final test before the words should be spoken 
that would seal the bond between them. 

Ellis, in the grip of a nervous reaction from spent 
emotion, veered inevitably toward an impulse that in 
normal circumstances he would have regarded as nothing 
short of madness, his unstrung nerves unable to resist 
the silent pressure of Gorham 's will power. Gorham, 
on his part; was shrewdly weighing the bird in the hand 
against the one in the bush — ^the proposition which he 
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knew Ellis was about to make him, against a sequel to 
Langdom Eirven's story which he still regarded with 
fascinated interest in the background of his mind. 

Ellis cleared his throat dryly. ^'Tou were speaking 
at dinner about handling mining-shares in the West 
somewhere. Suppose you run down to South Carolina 
with me and take a shy at this Golden Fleece hanging 
on the rail fences down there in the Blue Bidge coun- 
try?" 

There was silence for a minute. ''Thank you, Ellis; 
this is white in you, but — ^well — ^I 'm not sitting in at 
this game." 

' ' Oh, of course if you have something better on — " 

**That 's so likely, is it not?" Gorham flung savagely 
back across his shoulder, from his old place on the rug. 

*'I 'm the last man on earth," said Ellis, with perfect 
truthfulness as to his ordinary course of conduct, ''to 
urge another man against his judgment. But think this 
over, Gorham. I 'U be here a coAple of days loiter. 
It 's a good deal. New country, steam up everywhere. 
All the chance a man wants to make good. And a man 
of your sort, with sand and brains and gall — " Ellis 
paused at the climax of this unique list of talents, with a 
scandalized sense of f ulsomeness. ^ 

'"Brains'!" Gorham laughed harshly. "I'm a 
likely sort to make good, am I not f No, Ellis ; I Ve had 
my chance. The gods don't vouchsafe another go to— 
an ass." 

"That 's rot," Ellis cut in; "or liver, more likely. 
Let 's get down to business. You Ve had a knock-out, 
but that 's all in the game. This is an opportunity to 
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get back in the ring, eh 1 Now, if it is any of the usual 
things — ^a woman, say— or money — t" 

Oorham turned so strange a glance ux)on him that 
Ellis arrested himself nervously. 

*'Is it money!" 

"Aye — A fool and his money — " with a grim laugh, 
that yet had a poignant humor in it. 

"Just so; and quite as I expected. With a man of 
your sort, Gorham, bankruptcy is as much an accident 
as if you 'd fallen down an elevator shaft and broken 
your leg. I suppose in that case you would n 't insist 
on lying on your back where you 'd fallen, eh T This is 
a plain business proposition I 'm making you. Suppose 
we cut out the past and start new from to-night f Good ! 
Now, here it is : my business at Ralston City is growing 
much faster than I can handle alone, and presently, if I 
don't keep my grip on it, some one else will cut in. Sect 
I need a man with your mental reach ; and a manner like 
yours is a solid asset in business. A pull, the sort of 
pull you have with other men, counts, in a business like 
mine. Now I — er — ^I rather stand men off, someway. 
Sit down again. Have a cigar f We '11 go over the 
ground a bit to-night and to-morrow or next day we 11 
run down to Ralston City and have a look about, eh t " 



CHAPTER III 

THE village of Old Ralston lies along the foot-hills 
at the base of the long hulking ranges of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, basking sleepily in the sunshine like a 
eat on an orchard wall. One long street, parallel with 
the range, bisects it, and from this a network of steep 
white streets clambers like Jack's beanstalk up the side 
of the range, growing steeper and stonier as they climb, 
until they dwindle into wagon-trails that burrow into the 
forest-clad mountainside and are lost in the dim blue 
distance that clothes the range. \ 

And along these twisty-tumy streets deeply bowered 
in trees; that more resemble lovely hoydenish country 
lanes that have stolen off to town and got themselves 
laced up between pavements, than streets, stand — 
Stand? Did I say stand? What I meant to say, of 
course, was, repose, the homes of the * * Old Ralstonians, ' * 
as they love to call themselves, with just that faintest 
shade of emphasis on the first word of the title, just 
sufficient stress, you know, ^o set apart those who re^ 
side — The genuine Old Ralstonians always use the 
word ''reside" with a certain suave inflection that slides 
the rest of the village into some remote limbo where 
people do not reside but merely shelter themselves under 
piles of wood and masonry, reached by plain heel-and- 
toe along a vulgarly level sidewalk, instead of hold- 
ing on by their eyelids to a corkscrew path up the 
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mountainside as those privileged to '^ reside npon the 
hill" are constrained to do. The houses themselves were 
built in the days when men spoke of their houses as 
'* mansions" and took thought, when they built them, of 
the prevailing wind and the slant of the sun unto the 
third and fourth generation. And thus it happened 
that they face the streets that for the most part have 
clambered up the mountainside after them, or turn their 
side porches to them, or the clothes-lines in their back 
yards with equal equanimity. 

The one long street is broken midway by The Square, 
a level patch of greensward shaded by long-limbed oaki* 
and elms and crossed by sanded paths that converge 
about the courthouse — a surly old temple of Justice, 
standing, like a grim conscience-keeper, at the very heart 
of the little town, with a stem, **Thus Saith The Law" 
rough-hewn in letters a yard long across the front. 
From the edge of the square a straggling fringe of busi- 
ness houses overhangs the valley that slopes, like the 
trough of a tall green wave, steeply down to Ralston 
City, hoarsely throbbing and clanging under a blanket 
of factory smoke, ten miles away. The valley is slashed 
across by a turnpike road, the only link between the 
village and the city, and the city and its courthouse. 
Along this road, on a golden afternoon of early autumn, 
a touring-car was speeding in the direction of the village. 
Light poured from its lacquered sides and flashed from 
every scrap of metal that glowed in the molten sunshine 
like beaten gold; and in the driver's seat, his firm grip 
on the wheel and his lithe figure swaying to the resilient 
motion, sat John Gorham. Under the visor of his cap 
bis face showed clean-shaven, bronzed, and healthful; 
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and, as his long motor coat blew aside it disclosect his 
graceful figure clad in perfectly fitting tweeds that 
spoke, and that in no hesitating accents, the last word 
in trig perfection of cut and style. 

The wheels spun along the smooth road-bed with a 
soft purring sound; the keen air, electrical with sun- 
shine, swept past him in a buoyant flood, and as he raised 
his face to meet it, his eyes were alight with deep con- 
tentment. As his car topped the first rise toward the 
mountains, he slowed down and turning slightly in his 
seat swept the landscape — ^back to the welter of smoke 
and noise that marked the site of Ralston City and for- 
ward to the mountain range ahead, drowsing in the stag- 
nant blue air of autumn — ^with a glance as full of 
'^ * triumphant purpose as a bent spring of force. He 
bent to his work again presently, his absent eyes, full of 
dreams, fixed upon the village nestled at the foot of the 
range — the eyes of a man who dreams in terms of energy. 
On the next rise Old Ralston lay before him, a charming 
jumble of mellow color in its deep blue cup in the 
mountainside, and he bent his smiling glance upon it 
with a sort of tender menace, the glance a man might 
give a woman whom he loves but whom he means to 
Wrong. 

'*Such a town!*' he muttered, with a broadening 
smile; ** exactly like a chipmunk's hole in a rock!'' His 
smile flamed fully out, and deepened to tenderness. 
** 'A poor thing, but mine own!' " 

It was a perfect hour, and Gtorham's mood matched 
the hour. His strong, flexuous body - throbbed like a 
heart, with the sheer joy of life beating in him. He 
leaned back in his seat, yielding his muscles luxuri- 
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onsly to the motion, a subtle intoxication, that he was 
too unaccustomed to recognize as happiness, spreading 
through him like wine. 

To be alive and free, with the sunshine warm on his 
shoulders and the smell of this rich, fruitful land in his 
nostrils — a part of the glowing, electrical scheme that 
men call Life ! Nay, with a life of his own, full to the 
brim of the things that men live and fight for; aye, 
and die fighting for! Work, money, power, love — ah, 
love — and home. HomeT A home for him who had 
never known a home ! Humor flamed into his fixed gaze, 
followed by swift apprehension. He sat erect and 
strained at the muscles like beaten iron in his frame, 
testing himself jealously, calculating with a cold, steady 
bitain how many years he bad still to the good ; haggling 
shrewdly with himself over the number he might expect 
if he lived them as he had lived, say, the past two years 
— ^up to the neck in the full flood of life — setting the 
result against what he might count on if he took the 
years ahead sanely, and tamely; say, as Langdom Kirven 
might have done ! But at the thought he pulled himself 
sharply up with a snort of disdain, and thrust the 
thought of Kirven irritably aside, his joyous mood 
vaguely obscured. 

Why had the thought of that poor devil thrust itself 
into his perfect hourt he asked himself angrily. What 
an infernal bore all that business about Kirven had been 
from the very first ! His thoughts veered to Ellis, and 
his increasing coldness, and the ever multiplying diffi- 
culties of their business relations, and his face hardened. 
What under heaven did Ellis expect? he mused with 
fcefih exasperation. Did he dream that a man of his 
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sort could square his conduct by the standards of 
a cold-blooded, platitudinous ass like Kirven, with New 
England fog in his veins for blood and a few dull ab- 
stractions in his brain T Preposterous! Nauseating, to 
have his virtues thrust down his throat at every turn! 
As bad as Ellis's own anemic standards in business. 
Morality in business! The devil! With this hunger 
for life, like a streak of radium in his brain, to have to 
listen to childish prattle of right and wrong, and busi- 
ness integrity I 

An angry spurt of laughter broke from him and, as his 
thoughts ran on, his fine, mobile features reflected in 
swift changes the subtle excitement that filled his mind. 
It was the fight he wanted, he told himself with an 
incisive flash of his eye. What is life for but to wint 
And he 'd win ! 'T was written in the stars. And then, 
when, the flght was won, the perfect blossom of a per- 
fect love to crown it ; home, children, and the cup was 
full. For the rest, a slow loosening of the roots in the 
soil, and nothingness. That 's all there is to life — ^but 
it 's enough, enough and plenty ! 

He drew a long, ecstatic sigh as he drove onward 
through the golden afternoon. ''God!*' he cried softly, 
as he bent over the wheel again, *'how good it is to be 
alive, and young, -and — ^in love with Naomi!'' He 
laughed softly to himself as he sent the car spinning up 
the last rise to the village. 

Pink Beattie was standing in a group of men about 
the show-window of Kavanaugh's drug-store, eagerly 
discussing a handful of rough gold nuggets, all the way 
in size from a fish scale to a pigeon's eggy lying upon a 
tragr within. A card stuck in the tray bore the legend. 
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o! ''B 4B, T 5. Par end of Gander's Creek.'' But as 
lew Gorham's car came to a stand he edged out of the circle 
ab , of men and strolled across the street to meet him. 
to Beattie was a powerful, loosely built man with heavy, 
slightly stooping shoulders and the blundering geniality 
of a bumblebee in manner. He was the last of a line of 
brilliant and distinguished men and bore up under the 
to burden of their reputations as best he might in a com- 
gj. munity that never saw him as he was but always as he 
should have been, being the son, or grandson, or great- 
great-grandson of So and So. His full name, of which 
he was quite justly proud, was Charles Pinckney Beattie, 
but in the whole course of his thirty-odd years no one 
except, possibly, the minister who christened him, had 
ever addressed him by it. His home world knew him as 
**Pink" and, as he was wont to say pathetically, treated 
him as such. He had a rosy, full-moon face covered with 
a whitish down— not beard in any sense in which men 
construe beard, but more resembling the down on an 
overripe peach — and his loose, pale-pink lips, always 
flecked with moisture, smiled with the fatuous innocence 
of a baby's toothless grin. Under his shock of hay- 
colored hair, that had never, even in full dress, been 
known to stay parted, bulged a broad white forehead, 
and below it a pair of steady, cold blue eyes looked 
with tolerant amusement upon a world that rated their 
owner a fool. 

He greeted Gorham with a shrewd, cordial glance of 
understanding that included the group about the window 
with a trace of sardonic amusement, and as he stepped 
from the car, Beattie 's arms closed on him with the un- 
hesitating fervor of a cotton compress. 
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''Backf " said he with genial banality, as Gorham pro- 
ceeded to repay the embrace with a couple of hard body 
blows that did not ruffle Pink's rag-doll complacency 
by a shade. 

** Right you are, and glad as the devil to be here!'' 
Gorham responded with cordial profanity. 

''Your metaphors are misleading, suh," Beattie re- 
torted, hitting oflE the stuttering pomposity of his own 
legal manner with a humorous precision that drew a 
laugh from Gorham. **May I inquire, without being 
invidious, why it is a matter of rejoicing with the devil 
that you have returned to — er — ^to our midst t" 

**I always refer invidious inquiries to my lawyer,", 
smiled Gorham; **if anybody knows, he does." 

They strolled on together up the long street and 
presently found themselves climbing one of the steep 
white streets that led to the sacred precincts of the 
Old Town, with the mountain, growing purple in the 
sunset, facing them as they went. 

** There may be gold in those darned old footstools of 
the gods, I don't care which way the cat jumps, but 
one thing I 'm dead sure of. Pink : there 's a lodestone 
somewhere in 'em that draws my feet, wherever they 
may stray, back to this little chipmunk's hole in the 
rocks," Gorham mused, half to himself, as they climbed. 

** Thought the magnet was further down," Beattie 
suggested, with a significant glance toward a gabled roof 
and a row of flaming windows that caught the sinking 
sunlight above the autumn foliage on the hillside. Gor- 
ham 's eyes followed his with a leap. 

* ' That 's the magnetic pole of my life ; and the force 
that draws me is as old as gravity and as irresistible ! ' ' 
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'*How *d the shares go, Johnf Beattie cut in, with 
an air of clearing the atmosphere of sentiment, with a 
good hard flap. 

"Like a house afire!'' 

** Houses afire have such a darned way of becoming 
houses in ashes," Beattie drawled dryly. 

''Your metaphors are misleading, suh," laughed 
Gorham. 

* ' But my meaning is clear, ' ' retorted Beattie, with dry 
significance; — ^**and there are no stock-holders present." 

** Don't be invidious," Gorham advised him, with a 
shade of dryness in his own tone. 

*' 'Invidious'? Who— met Didn't I cut my teeth 
on a dollar made of South Carolina gold? Answer me 
that, suh?" 

"But you don't expect me to believe that, surely?" 
Gorham 's own tone this time had a trace of genuine 
invidiousness that brought his companion's eyes upon 
him with a tolerant smile. 

"You bet your life I 've cut 'em!" he said easily. 
"If I hadn't—" 

"Well, if you hadn't?" 

"Well if I hadn't, the Blue Ridge Gold-Mining Com- 
pany wouldn't have got my father's share of Gander 
Creek, nor Colonel Joyce's, for one thing; and for an- 
other you wouldn't have been president of the company 
and the Midas of the Hour in Ralston City and here- 
abouts." ■'- 

"Midas was an ass! Muddling about, turning things 
to gold, is a peanut-stand business. Midas is going to 
be beat to a frazzle when I get my land company started. 
Look, there on the mountainside where the blue deepens 
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like a woman's eyes — ^there, just under Old Split Silver 
— is where I 'm going to build the power-plant, at 
Gander's Falls, and in the park at Boyle's Bluff I '11 
build a giant hotel and several thousand summer cot- 
tages, and then I '11 hitch it all up to that fiery furnace 
of a city, back there, by an electric road that '11 straddle 
these coves about here like a leviathan and land people 
plunk on the sky-line of the range in thirty minutes!" 
He broke off to laugh with bitter triumph. * ' Ellis told 
me before I came here, two years ago, there was a golden 
fleece hanging on the rail fences down here! Well, it 
hung too high for his sort ! What do you say to going 
after it with me, eh, Pink!" 

For a minute Beattie said nothing, and when he spoke 
at last it was in a gentle, fatherly tone uncommonly well 
done. 

**You 're a mighty interesting talker, son, but that 's 
a darned sharp new jack-knife you 're playing with, and 
I 've seen knives slip and cut little boys' fingers before 
to-day. Better bring it round to Daddy's ofl&ce and let 
him look it over before you begin to whittle out railroads 
and summer hotels, eh?" 

* * Of course. Will ten to-morrow do ? " 

*^Sure. You 're turning off here, I suppose? Give 
my love to Naomi ; or never mind, I '11 drop in myself — 
Whatt Why, I thought you'd be tickled to death! A 
serpent's tooth is nothing to you, Gorham!" 

Gorham turned to the left and followed the sidewalk 
that grew more and more indefinite, until, after hesitat- 
ing a moment at the top of the hill, it turned naively in 
between Colonel Joyce's gate-posts and rambled happily 
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along through a charming bit of woods that anybody on 
earth but the Colonel would have called a park. A tiny 
Inte-string of a brook comiiig from no one knew how far 
up among the blue peaks — ^the Gander's Creek that flowed 
through the newly discovered gold-fields — ^babbled across 
the pathy and as Gk>rham took it with a stride he sent a 
sidelong, smiling glance along it that was as full of secret 
significance as a wink. Leaving it behind him, he struck 
across the girass to the house — a long, low stone house 
set biroadside to the distant street, with a belt of pines 
behind it that framed the sunsets like tall cathedral 
windows, and so surrounded by galleries, and the 
galleries themselves so beset with tall fluted pillars, and 
the pillars, in their turn, so draped and veiled with pend- 
ant masses of vines as irresistibly to suggest a spreading 
banyan tree, with cool green ambuscades into which a 
man, who looked not to the maimer of his going, might 
easily enough stumble some moonlight night and find 
himself in a cul-de-sac pervaded by the odor of heliotrope 
and the murmur of two voices suddenly hushed, and the 
subdued scrape of a chair hastily backed. 

But John Gorham knew all the windings of the banyan 
tree by heart, and he did not stumble into things: he 
glided in and slid out like a strong, flexuous, graceful 
black-snake. He passed the green ambuscades and made, 
as straight as the crow files,, for the belt of pines beyond. 
Stepping through one of the tall windows between the 
trees, he found himself facing the primrose evening. sky 
across a jumble of rounded gray-green hilltops and misty 
deep-blue ranges. It was as dusky under the pines as 
a veritable cathedral and, save for the burr of the wind 
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in their tops, as silent ; and as he glanced about him his 
elation was suddenly dashed with apprehension lest it be 
empty as well. 

Then in a moment he saw her — a slim white shape 
coming to meet him through the clear dusk under the 
pines. They walked toward each other as silently as 
spirits, over the pine needles, and, like spirits, they 
spoke no word of greeting when they met. Gorham held 
out both his hands in silence, and Naomi laid her right 
hand, comrade-wise, across his palm. But Gorham 
would not have that. His quick frown, impetuously 
tender, repudiated comradeship, and his compelling 
glance demanded more, much more, and Naomi, with a 
casual air, a bit absent-minded as well — it does n't really 
matter what one does with one's left hand, you know;^ 
left hands are conventional ciphers, as everybody knows 
— ^yield'ed her left hand as well, and they stood thus, with 
hands locked in a silence that the girl's quizzicajly lifted 
brows strove unsuccessfully to insist was only one of 
John Gorham 's absurd poses — ^he will pose, you know! 

But if it was a pose it was very well done indeed, with 
the most artistic attention to detail, even to the rise and 
fall of his breath that was suspiciously hard to come at, 
and the cold, hard grip of his hands on hers, that sent a 
thrilling rapture — or was it pain? — ^through her nerves. 
As the moments passed in this surcharged silence, the 
girl's laughing mood slipped from her. Her heart 
trembled, but whether with fear or tingling rapture she 
did not know; the only thing she knew was that, what- 
ever it might be, he shared it with her. 

But the moment could not prolong itself; such mo- 
ments never can. For when two strong souls charged 
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with feeling are brought thus closely contiguous, one 
of two things happens : either the two must coalesce in 
an ecstasy of mutual knowledge, or one of them must 
take matters into her own hands and snap the tension, as 
Naomi did. 

*'How did you happen to find me!" she inquired 
matter-of-factly. "I did not dream any one knew the 
way to my cathedral." 

"I — er — I was bom with a compass in my heart that 
always points due north,'' Gorham explained, in a tone 
whose obviousness out-Heroded Herod. '*I had only to 
follow my heart, you see," his explanativeness hinted 
at the denseness of certain people who could not see 
beyond their own noses. 

They laughed together at this — not because it was 
amusing, or they were amused, but because they were 
together. 

As they turned toward a ridge of rocks that faced the 
cliflP they plunged into an inconsequent, rapid-fire sort 
of talk, the talk of people at high tension ; half -uttered 
questions that met their replies in mid-air and broke 
down in laughter; yesterday's news jumbled with fossils 
of three weeks before; incidents already known to Gor- 
ham retold with breathless interest, interspersed with 
apologies and light-hearted rallying; dateless trifles 
sought desperately with knitted brows, and vital hap- 
penings casually tacked on with an easy, **0h, yes; did 
Itellyout" 

''Isn't this great!" exclaimed Gorham, as he dropped 
into the seat beside Naomi, with a deep sigh of content- 
ment. ** Think of this, after five weeks of being fed 
along an endless belt into a grinding machine full of 
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other men — all sorts of infernal fellows, bursting 
with all sorts of fool schemes 1" — ^he broke off with a 
gesture of exasperated laughter — '* every one of them 
looking at life from some angle utterly unimaginable to 
the rest of us, and all of them to be ground down to fit 
the fool scheme / was bursting with ! My wits against 
theirs ; the upper millstone and the nether ! " He gave a 
short laugh of triumph. 

**And then to come back to — ^this — " 

His voice broke tenderly on the last word. But he 
did not attempt to finish his sentence; he did not even 
look at the girl at his side. He was content to let the 
exquisite isolation of this moment here together fold them 
closer and yet closer in silence more pregnant than 
speech. 

** 'The upper millstone and the nether 't Was 
Gander so obdurate, then?'' Naomi inquired, presently, 
with tremulous gaiety, noting half shyly the lines of 
fatigue about Gorham's lips and the light of deep ex- 
citement that smoldered under his drooping lids. At 
her words he turned a flashing smile upon her. 

**Not on your life!'' he cried with a laugh of sheer 
triumph. **No Golden Gk)ose in history ever flew so 
high and strong as our Gander! Blue Bidge gold is a 
word to conjure with. Miss Joyce! Every dollar of the 
stock was sold — gobbled! — a week ago and Gander's 
Falls is on the map to stay. ' * 

Naomi laughed with tender exasperation. 

''You are as infatuated as Father! Blue Bidge gold 
has been the romance of his life, and it was the tragedy 
of his father's life! You know. Old Split Silver, over 
there, and all this land along the range here belonged to 
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my grandfather; and Blue Ridge gold was his phantom 
of delight! My father inherited the land, and the 
dream, from his father, and the lure of the gold went 
along with the land. It is no more than a dream with 
Father, a romance. But it was the ruling passion of my 
grandfather's life ! He put all that he had into it, and 
when it failed, and the men he had drawn into it with 
him were ruined, it broke his heart. So you can under- 
stand what your discovery of gold — at last, at long, long 
last! — at Gander's Creek means to Father! To you 
and Pink Beattie and Spencer and the rest of the men 
who are in this, it is merely an interesting bit of financier- 
ing — ^I quite understand — ^but to Father — why, it is his 
old father's lifetime dream come true, and his good name 
vindicated. You see f " 

*'Yes, I see," said Gorham, huskily, with his absent 
gaze on the hills ahead. ''The Colonel's influence here- 
abouts, and his enthusiasm and confidence, have been of 
inestimable value to the company. This old dream you 
speak of so tenderly has breathed the very breath of life 
into the thing from the start. That old scheme of your 
grandfather's for developing the mineral resources in 
this part of the country made our stock as convincing 
as the click of gold in their breeches pockets to men who 
wouldn't have touched a wildcat scheme ordinarily. 
Your grandfather's dream has made good, not only for 
him but for us. Of course you know the Colonel stands 
to make a bale of money out of his Gander's Creek 
property t " 

Naomi answered this with a thread of musing laughter, 
half sad, half mocking. 

''Imagine Father with a bale of money, if you can! 
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No one, no one in all the world, is so fine and true and 
dear as Father, but no one, I 'm sure, has such strange 
ideas. All this,*' — her gesture included Gorham with 
the landscape for twenty miles about — **your Golden 
Gander Company and all that it will do for this sleepy 
little town, is simply drama to Father; your *bale of 
money' is no more to him than the price of a seat in a 
theater to another man. He doesn't care for the gold 
in the way that you and Spencer and the rest do. To 
him it is but the thrilling climax of his dear old father's 
dream — ^his justification in the eyes of the men who 
trusted him so long ago." 

Gorham was staring across the valley with hard, un- 
happy eyes and for a moment there was silence. 

*' Until I met the Colonel I never believed there were 
such men as he outside of books," he said, **or that life 
could hold such joy as I have found in this remote little 
comer of the world with its handful of people. I won- 
der, Naomi, if you can really conceive what an hour like 
this, here at your side, free to look into your eyes and 
think of you, knd know you think of me — ^I wonder if 
you can dream what it means to such a man as I Y It is 
not your nearness alone, though that is the exquisite core 
of it all ; it is — ^well, being a part of this warm, human 
life about us, with the right to work, to live, that other 
men have ! — Not to have to stand aside like a tethered 
ox, dumb, lost, while my heart bursts with longing — " 

His voice broke harahly and he paused, shaken by 
some upheaval of feeling to which the girl held no key. 
For the minute he had forgotten her. That joy of living 
of which he had just spoken was swamped by his grim 
backward look into the past, and she leaned toward him, 
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interposing herself with a movement half jealons, half 
shielding, between him and that past of his, which she 
divined rather than understood. 

'*Do not spoil our hour here together with memories 
of those old days of failure and defeat I You have come 
into your own, magnificently I Look ahead into the 
future. Think of all you have accomplished here and 
will yet accomplish ; of your friends, the power you are 
here. Father calls you the 'spirit of progress moving on 
the face of the waters'! He believes in you with his 
whole heart. We all do!" she ended with shy enthu- 
siasm. 

Gk>rham had turned toward her as she talked and, lift- 
ing her hands, that in her earnestness clung unconsci- 
ously to his sleeve, he clasped them against his heart, his 
eyes, that held a light of half -skeptical joy, searching her 
face keenly, as if to search out some meaning hidden in 
her words, that otherwise he scarcely heeded. 

''Is not that enough t" she urged him, insistently. 

"No," he said, in a deep, shaken whisper. "It is 
much — ^more, far more, than I ever dreamed of! But 
the appetite for joy grows with feeding, and I am mad 
enough to dream of one other thing, Naomi; to want the 
one supreme thing without which nothing else is worth 
while. This frank and generous praise you give me is 
all from others ; it 's filling stuff — ^there 's no denying it 
—to feed ambition, and there was a time when I might 
have made the fight on it alone; but not now, Naomi! 
There is a new hunger, a hunger of the heart, that ambi- 
tion does not satisfy!" He leaned over her, pressing 
her hands with unthinking force against his heart. 
**You say that others believe in me," — ^he arrested his 
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words to look deeply into her eyes, that faltered with 
premonition. **No! Look at me, so! Do you believe 
in me yourself, Naomi?" 

The question burst from his lips in rough, broken 
tones, as baldly elemental and as vital as a spurt of 
arterial blood, but neither he nor Naomi was conscious 
of its form — its essence had been with them both so long 
and in so many forms. 

** Believe you will do great things, and do them 
greatly?" the girl murmured, with eyes that entreated 
him to spare her. But Gorham was inexorable. 

"No," he said grimly, **not that; not from you, 
Naomi. Do you trust me as a man — ^the one man out 
of the world of men to whom you would give your heart 
and soul because you trusted himt" 

The giri was silent. She struggled to release her 
hands, to turn her eyes from the deep inward flame that 
burned in Gorham's eyes, but he held them unflinchingly. 

**We must have this out. Beloved," he went on, in a 
deep inward voice that shook upon the words. "I am 
sick of fighting shadows — Great God ! — ^how sick you do 
not know! This impalpable something— doubt ! — ^what 
is it ! — ^that never-answered question in your eyes — ^I — ^I 
cannot stand out against it, Naomi. It robs me of my 
very — ^lif e. Anything but doubt — ^and doubt from you ! 
How can I make the fight," he broke out fiercely, as if 
to some unseen presence at his elbow, his brooding eyes 
turned from the girl, "against such odds? — such odds 
as you do not dream of ! — ^unless I have your love, your 
faith to— to hold me — ^here — " 

The words choked in his throat, and for a moment he 
was silent, fighting a storm of feeling that threatened to 
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overpower Iubl His eyes, when he turned them at last 
upon Naomi, were dark with misgiving. 

*'Tell me that you trust me supremely, Naomi, and 
help me to live ! " he whispered against her cheek. 

The color had faded from Naomi's face. She 
trembled, and for a moment she was silent, gathering her 
courage. But when at last she turned her eyes to meet 
Gorham's hard, unquiet ones, they were firm with a 
divine purpose. 

''I love you supremely!" she murmured. "Will 
that doT" and for answer Gk)rham dropped upon his 
knees at her feet, crushing her to his breast with broken 
words of love and longing and passionate reassurance. 
But even in that moment of her yielding and his virile 
triumph the girl's arms gathered him closer to her with 
an unconscious gesture of protection, and the melting 
curves of her face grew rigid with resolve, as though 
she defied some secret fear within her own heart, or chal- 
lenged some unknown force to take him from her. 

Twilight had given place to dusk, and dusk to a tender, 
evasive moonlight before they turned homeward, their 
hearts clinging to their half -realized bliss like children 
in the dark, afraid to look behind them. 

Colonel Joyce 's rich guttural, that seemed to be forced 
upward through a substratum of chuckles, came to meet 
them as they neared the steps and, in the light that 
streamed from open doors and windows behind him, they 
caught a glimpse of his capacious form in his FalstafSan 
rocker that creaked a plaintive remonstrance to his heavy 
rolling and pitching as he strove to keep them in focus 
Eg they ascended the steps. 
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* * Ha ! Gk)rham T Delighted to see you ! Alwa3rs am ! 
Nobody makes the ^colors freshen on this threadbare 
world' like you, boy. Where 's my girl! Who told you 
you could roam about in the moonlight with this hand- 
some scamp from * Gawd knows where, ' eh ! " 

Naomi had come to rest on the broad arm of his chair, 
with the accustomed ease of a bird on a bough, and with 
her arm about his neck she swayed him softly to and 
fro, in smiling silence, lulling his conventional scruples 
into happy oblivion. 

* * Have I deserved this at your hands. Colonel 1 ' ' smiled 
Gorham, reproachfully, leaning across to take the old 
man's hand. ''I thought if I had a friend on earth it 
was you! And to be stabbed in the dark with subtle 
innuendo! when you know — ^no man on earth, knows 
better — ^what an innocuous animal I am!" 

** 'Innocuous,' eht" Colonel Joyce murmured the 
word with an aspect of sampling it and rather enjoying 
its flavor. "Exactly! Same brand my mother used to 
keep on the top shelf out of reach of the children. But 
sit down, lad, sit down! Fetch one of those crates this 
girl-child of mine calls chairs over this way. Naomi, 
your manners are a reproach to my old age, child! 
Aren't you going to ask John Gorham to stop to 
supper ? ' ' 

**My precious father, I asked him ages ago, with all 
the pomp and circumstance even you could desire, and 
he accepted with his hand on his heart and a bow that 
even you, when you were courting Miss Hortense Beat- 
tie, in that darling short-waisted coat, with that dashing 
*love-me' look — " 
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**Tut, cluldP' the Colonel testily denied the soft im- 
peachment ; * ' I never said a word— of that sort — ^to Hor- 
tense Beattie in my life! Even in my short-waisted 
days, when I was green and tender, I had no taste for a 
woman like a sheep." 

He was visibly wounded by the flippancy of a genera- 
tion that could construe him as Miss Hortense's suitor, 
and he continued to growl epigrams in his throat, and 
Naomi to soothe him, sweetly exonerating him from even 
the suspicion of a taste for mutton in his youth. And 
from his long cane chair Gorham looked on with a de- 
licious sense of fitting his environment, a tingling 
warmth — as if the bond that bound those two had, some- 
way, slipped over him as well — ^pricking at the cockles 
of his heart. 

There was a brief silence, the charm of the hour like 
a visible presence stealing among them and claiming its 
own. In the moonlit woods about them each tall, stiff 
pine stem had a tall, still shadow beside it on the ground ; 
and the breeze that burred in their tops flowed past them 
in long, sighing breaths of aromatic sweetness. Not a 
sound reached them through the thin mountain air, 
though the lights of the village dotted the hillside at 
their feet; and further off a nebulous haze marked 
where Ralston City lay, throbbing like a restless heart, 
in the darkness. 

Colonel Joyce was rocking his girl-child to and fro on 
the arm of his chair, singing softly in a high, romantic 
tenor : 

''When the bough breaks the cradle wiU faU, 
And down will come baby, cradle and— ^' 
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He suddenly arrested himself, and left the bough swing- 
ing. 

''Ha! Forgot to tell you ! Had a letter from Spen- 
cer to-day — ^poor boy I I suppose he called it a letter — 
a dozen lines hashed up on a writing-machine like the 
title to a quarter-section ! When I was a younger man 
gentlemen understood the art of letter-writing — " 

''Never mind about when you were young, dear heart. 
We like you as you are. Go on about Spencer — ^poor 
dear!" 

"Here!" cried Gorham sitting remonstrantly erect in 
his chair, "this requires explanation! 'Poor boy' and 
'poor dear' inside a second are rather more than any 
man's share, it seems to me. Where has Ellis got him- 
self to, anyway! I expected to meet him in town this 
afternoon, but nobody knew where he was." 

"Humph!" grunted the Colonel, enigmatically. 
Judging from his letter, he isn't any too sure where he 
is, himself!" His tone was loaded to the muzzle with 
mystery and Gorham took him promptly up. 

"What!" he gasped, dramatically. "The Great Im- 
perturbable off his base ! Where 'd he write from. Colo- 
nel? I suppose he wasn't too far gone to date his 
letter t" 

' ' Most outrageous name I ever heard of ; could n 't pro- 
nounce it to save me. If Speneer wasn't such an un- 
imaginative animal I 'd swear he 'd invented it to keep 
something dark. It 's on the side of the Rockies — ^the 
Rocky Mountains," he repeated with dramatic impres- 
siveness, and the breath on Gorham 's laughing lips ex- 
haled softly in a gasp, as a thrill of premonition shot 
along his nerves. Ellis — the Rocky Mountains! 
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''Let me see/' Colonel Joyce was saying, reminis- 
cently, when Ch)rliam had found his feet again amid the 
turmoil of fear and uncertainty that beset him and 
wrenched his mind back from its swift pursuit of Ellis 
and the object that had taken him West ; ''he got the let- 
ter from the detectives a couple of days after you left, I 
think—'' 

" 'Detectives'— and Ellis t" His dry lips would 
hardly shape the words as he strove to shake off the leth- 
ai^y of dread that numbed him, that he might think, 
plan. 

"Aye, those same Petersohn fellows who 've been rob- 
bing him for years in this quixotic search of his after his 
lost friend — What 's his namet — ^Barven." 

"Ah !" Gorbam dropped back into his chair with an 
exclamation of oisgust mingled with inexpressible relief. 
"That old game again! I tell you. Colonel, this chase 
after Kirven has become an obsession with Ellis, — ^fast 
trending toward dementia." The laughter of the others 
joined briefly with his own. 

"So I think! So I think! Frankly, I have never 
been able to share Spencer's i>oint of view concerning his 
search for Mr. Kirven. No matter how noble his motive 
— and I do not question it for a moment, not for a mo- 
ment ! — I cannot get my consent to setting a pack of de- 
tectives on a man, living or dead, to ferret out the very 
soul in his body, and map out his life for curious eyes 
to track each little twist and turn and — ^yes, yesi— 
maybe slip. Here he stepped aside from the path — see 
the muck! And no matter how straight and clean the 
path may run the rest of the way, 't is fouled forever. 
Men are like countries, lad ; we have our peaks and our 
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sea-level and our muck-holes, and the world must take 
us as they come to us. But the trouble with this Peter- 
sohn and his ilk is that they rake the muck-holes and 
never suspect the peaks." 

Gorham, l3^ng at his ease in the long chair, was giving 
but scant attention to Colonel Joyce's rambling diagnosis 
of a situation which, save for his own involuntary con- 
nection with it, frankly bored him, and which had dur- 
ing the two years that had elapsed, crowded with inci- 
dent and big with success as they had been, dwindled to 
the vanishing point. All that was left in his own mind 
of his spectacular resemblance to Kirven was a raw edge 
somewhere deep within him, from which he flinched when 
by chance a memory of it crossed his mind; and upon 
Ellis's part, a nervous exasperation which forbade the 
slightest reference to it. Almost from the beginning of 
their business connection he and Ellis had tacitly agreed 
to ignore it, each conscious of its irritating effect upon 
the other; and so skilfully and persistently had they 
kept it in the background that presently the little circle 
of friends to whom they had confided the incidents of 
their meeting in the park so far as it touched Gorham's 
resemblance to Kirven — ^f or in that as in all other respects 
Ellis had played fair, and no hint of Gorham 's desperate 
circumstances had escaped his lips even to his relatives ; 
and this fine reticence upon his part had gone a long 
way with Gorham to condone Ellis's rather rasping atti- 
tude as a business associate — ^the little circle who had 
gasped with interest over the theatric details of that first 
interview, with breathless references to **The Mas- 
querader," and those two fellows in Shakspere, you 
know, presently caught the cue, and with a quiet smile 
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and glance about the circle, had tucked the incident away 
upon the top shelf of their minds with kindly tact 
and if some one happened to blow the dust off it in a 
casual reference, some one else hastened to explain that 
of course the resemblance had been greatly exaggerated 
from the first — ^at night you know, and running right 
up on him like that — and they all knew besides that 
Spencer was actually dotty on the subject of that im- 
possible friend of his; and, well, of course Qorham was 
a pretty shrewd fellow, and no doubt he had played up 
to the part, — ^worked Ellis like a monkey on a stick. But 
the thing to remember was — ^they 'd both had enough 
of it! 

Of Gorham, at le^Eist, this last was true enough, and 
as he waited impatiently for an opening in the Coloners 
soliloquy into which he might insert a question as to 
Ellis's whereabouts he mentally consigned Langdom 
Kirven to a destination that, so far, not even the lurid 
imaginations of Petersohn 's sleuths had ventured to sug- 
gest. 

' ' When do you exi)ect Ellis back, Colonel T ' he threw 
in when his host showed signs of slowing up ; but, though 
it was a perfectly natural question, Colonel Joyce evaded 
it with blundering diplomacy. 

'*! — er — ^not for quite a bit, I believe. At least," 
he hastily amended, **I got that impression; may 
be mistaken, of course." Then, with a nervous plunge, 
*'He spoke of going East to see — ^that is — er — certain 
parties — " 

He paused, discomfited, his diplomatic manoeuvers re- 
warded by the irrepressible laughter of his audience. 

** Daddy, darling! Of all the transparent diplomats! 

/ OP THE 
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I '11 never trust you with any of my tender confidences ! 
Of course, dearest" — this with tenderest toleration — ^**of 
course we both knew — did n't we^ Mr. Gtorhamt — ^the 
moment you opened your lips that Spencer had gone 
to Westinghame, and what for!" 

''Westinghamel 'There's metal more attractive'!" 
grinned Gorham. *'He 's got the proof of Eirven's 
death, at last, thent" 

''There was nothing definite in the letter, nothing 
whatever; but of course I — er — I believe he did say that 
he had abandoned hope at last — " 

And then they all three spoke in the laame breath: 
" — and regained his senses, I hope, poor boy," the Colo- 
nel finished. *'And now I hope poor old Spencer will 
h&ve a little happiness, at last!" sighed Naomi; and 
Gorham, with a spurt of malicious laughter, echoed : 

" 'Abandoned hope' I If that is n't like Ellis! I 've 
always suspected that it was proof of this poor beggar's 
death he was after; eh, Colonel!" 

"Well, I don't know about that," Colonel Joyce re- 
torted, ruminantly; "and he doesn't know, poor lad. 
He loves Mrs. Kirven, of course ; he loved her first, and 
gave her up to this fellow who has abandoned her, or 
got himself killed, or Qod knows what. But there it is, 
stark tragedy, and the last act still to be played! Of 
course it may simmer down to the tamest sort of a wed- 
ding breakfast and forty — ^weJl, thirty, anyhow — ^years 
of lukewarm domesticity; and for poor Spencer's sake 
I hope it may. But on the other hand," — ^the Colonel 
sat up, rubbing his hands with the delighted relish of a 
hardened first-nighter — ' * on the other hand, it may turn 
out another and a more dramatic 'Enoch Arden,' with 
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seething passions and sundered hearts — ^ha! Well, 
well ! — Supper, Joel ? We *re coming right in. Come, 
John — Pardon, Mr. Oorham! I 'm getting familiar in 
my old age. Come in to supper, lad. But, no, no, you 
rascal ! Get on with you I I 'm going to take my girl- 
child in, myself." 

And with an arm through each of theirs h« led them 
through the spacious old house, mellowed by time and 
saturated with the peace of generations of that same 
warm, eventless domesticity he had hoped for Ellis. 

It was a new atmosphere to Gorham, and his lungs 
expanded in it to drink a deeper draft of life than he 
had as yet known. His heart, like a way-worn tramp, 
stood hesitating upon its threshold trembling with hope 
and misgiving. 



CHAPTER IV 

MEANTIME, while his heart's history was being read 
aloud on the pine-scented, moon-lighted gallery of 
his uncle's far off Southern home, Spencer Ellis, as 
Naomi had gaiJy surmised, was rushing East, as fast 
as steam could bear him, on the last lap of a journey 
that had taken him across the continent twice in a fort- 
night. 

The stupendous landscapes of the West, that for days 
past had hurled themselves across his tired vision like 
the imagery of a dream, were behind him, and from 
under a brow furrowed by troubled thought his gaze 
rested once more upon the familiar scenery of New Eng- 
land, with a trace of that sardonic tenderness with which 
a world-worn man might muse upon his ball and bat 
and tennis racquet unearthed from some forgotten comer 
of the garret. 

This was the landscape of the life he had shared with 
Langdom Kirven; amid these very scenes he had laid 
out his own life with all the high-hearted, high-handed 
arrogance of youth. How far off they seemed, those old 
days full of the crude sweetness of budding hopes and 
half -expanded passion! That old dream of his — ^the 
only dream of love that had crossed the horizon of life 
for him! — ^had dawned amid these pastel-tinted land- 
scapes, and had lived its brief, unfruitful life and — ^Ah, 

but had it diedf 

70 
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Ellis turned, with the weariness of a drawn combat, 
to face the thought once more that had not left him 
night or day since he had solved the problem that had 
taken him West; he faced it resolutely, with the firm 
if somewhat narrow rectitude of his mental habit: 
Wlas that old dream dreamed outt Those early chap- 
ters of their three lives, the chapters that Langdom Eir- 
ven had shared, were closed forever — ^he knew that now 
— ^and in the depths of his soul he told himself with 
do^ed honesty that the dream of Avery Kirven's love 
ran on through the volume to its end, for him. 

His long search for his friend was at an end, at last. 
The chain of evidence he had followed link by link 
across the continent had turned to a rope of sand in 
his hand. The game was up, and Ellis knew it. He 
did not reproach himself ; he had done his best. He had 
laid down what was more than life for his friend ; and 
nowf His thoughts shied like a restive horse from his 
own conclusion. This tumult in his thoughts t this hope, 
swelling his heart to bursting? this rush of new life like 
sap along a naked bought What could it mean — ^but 
one thing! Ellis dropped his face into his hands, and 
while the sweetness of hope deferred stole through his 
torpid veins he told himself, as every man has done who 
has faced a like problem since Adam. She shall decide. 

And now, his own flinching personal problem thus ten- 
tatively disposed of, Ellis turned to the other horn of his 
dilemma, John Qorham, and with a hard-drawn breath 
between his set teeth braced himself to consider what he 
mentally termed **the intolerable situation" confronting 
him; not, however, without an uneasy consciousness 
that ''untenable situation" would better define his own 
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position in it, since '^ intolerable" merely implies the 
pinch of the shoe, while ''untenable" goes the full 
length and predicates a lack of judgment somewhere 
in the premises prior to the pinch of the shoe. 

Ellis did not seek to disguise or evade the resx>onsi- 
bility of having attached to himself a nameless adventurer 
like John Oorham and as he settled himself to the con- 
sideration of a situation which I will go the full length 
of describing b$ ''intolerably untenable," he aakei him- 
self — for the thousandth time, perhaps, in the two years 
of his abortive friendship with John Grorham — ^what mad 
star had had him by the hair that night in Bushton 
Park, when for the first time in his life he had let impulse 
outstrip judgment and snatched a man from the gutter 
to share his own life ; nay, had gone the length of irre- 
mediable folly and placed the edged tools of money and 
opportunity in his hands, and, crowning act of indifh 
cretion, had allowed him to drift across Naomi's path! 

Yet, even with the crucial factor of Naomi's happi- 
ness involved, looked at from every imaginable angle con- 
sistent with fairness, he could not concede that John 
Gorham had been wholly to blame for the situation which 
had overtaken them. He had resisted his first overtures, 
refused the chance that he longed for — ^poor devil ! — and 
in the end he had over-persuaded him! There was no 
denying it. Ellis's own words rose up to accuse him, 
and with the obstinate fair-mindMSness that is as much 
judgment as conscience, in men of his type, he shouldered 
his responsibility to John Gorham as well as to the cwn- 
munity upon which he had foisted him. "Foisted" — 
he 1 Exasperated, squirming with distaste for the whole 
business^ still he shouldered it ! With a gesture of hard 
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determination he grasped the nettle of a oompromise of 
the inexorables of the situation. 

He drew Petersohn's report from his pocket and 
glanced over the brief record of Pritchard Whaley's 
oareer during a couple of years spent m various Eastern 
cities, that led finally across the continent to Denver, 
where, after three years of varying fortunes, always 
trending to lower and lower depths, it had been cut short 
by a conviction for forgery and a sentence to the peni- 
tentiary at Pueblo. He had escaped after serving two 
years of his sentence and for the past two years had been 
at large, still unaccounted for. In the meantime the 
search would proceed, and if Pritchard Whaley was liv- 
ing, sooner or later Petersohn's would locate him. And, 
the report concluded with the dogmatic certainty of Fate, 
when the ultimate tests of identity were applied it would 
be revealed that Pritchard Whaley and Langdom Eirven 
were one and the same individual. 

A prison photograph and a copy of Whaley 's Bertil- 
lon record were appended to the report, and, as Ellis 
studied the photograph, a smile of grim amusement over 
the fallacy of human reasoning crossed his lips. How 
little had Petersohn 's dreamed, as they linked deduction 
to evidence and evidence to fact with dogged pertina- 
city, that the man they were trailing was at Ellis's side, 
his trusted friend and partner! As he held the sheets 
in his hand his thoughts traveled back to the first weeks 
of his friendship — if the restrained and frustrated in- 
tercourse between the two could ever have been thus 
defined — ^with John Gorham, and he perceived now, with- 
out surprise, that he had .never really believed the story 
of his past that Qorham had frankly, if a bit incon- 
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sequently, told him in those first days. It had been at 
best but a blazed trail, leading back over a life full of 
crude color and incident of the conventional Western 
type; indeed, except for Qorham's picturesque realism 
in telling it it might well enough have been a page from 
a bit of current Western fiction. From the first it had 
not fitted Gorham, not nearly so well as, Ellis's thoughts 
and eyes dropped back to the sheets in his hand, this ! 

When he had received the report a month before, 
almost with his first glance at the photograph the sus- 
picion had come to him, and the date of Wihaley's escape 
from Pueblo, and a moment's quick calculation of dates 
and distances, had laid the report bare to its bones be- 
fore him. Misled by Gorham 's resemblance to Kirven's 
photograph in their hands, the detectives had fallen into 
the same eorror that had deceived him in his first memora- 
ble meeting with Gorham, in the park in Chicago, and a 
further study of the facts of Whaley's career had con- 
vinced him of the identity of Whaley and Gorham. 
With the dark thread of Gorham 's past in his hand, 
Ellis had gone West to test each link for himself, and 
now, with the unbroken chain of facts in his possession 
he set himself resolutely to work to balance the account 
between himself and the man whom he had ''made." 
And as he mused, with hard thinking eyes upon the flee- 
ing landscape, the words ''decent compromise" escaped 
his lips. 

A couple of hours later found him making his way 
along* the familiar chestnut-shaded sidewalk in the suburb 
of Westinghame that held so many memories of Langdom 
Kirven's happy married life and the tragic period that 
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had followed. It was all of three years since Ellis had 
been in Westinghame, and as he went along the walk to 
the entrance of the Kirven home he sent quick, absent 
glances of recognition about the well-kept lawn and 
shrubberies. His round blond face was paler than its 
wont, and his eyes unconsciously stem with the effort 
he was making to fend off memory as he laid his thumb 
with a firm, accustomed punch upon the bell. 

A step within came toward the door, a discreet, muf- 
fled tread, the butler's Ellis surmised. It paused, re- 
treated, and a moment later his strained ear caught a 
flatter advancing from a distance, there was a soft rush 
upon the door, a quick hand tugged at the lock, an im- 
petuous voice that sent a thrill through his nerves gaily 
rebuked the latch for tardiness, and a second later 
Avery's hand was in his, her cordial voice eagerly over- 
riding his own stammered greeting. 

"Spencer! How perfectly delightful! And so un- 
expected ! And so delightful of you to be unexpected ! 
I saw you coming, but I did not really dream it could be 
you ! " A laugh that was a bit tremulous under its gaiety 
caught her voice. **Are you sure it is!" 

"Sure! And only too happy to be here, Avery." 

There was a new note in his voice that startled her 
ear, it was so much like a tremble. Spencer's voice 
to tremble? 

"Not there," she said quickly, as Spencer uncon- 
sciously arrested his step at the threshold of the library, 
drawing him with her across the hall. "We — ^we use the 
other side of the house since — since Mother has been with 
me. It is cozier for winter, I think." 

The words were simple, and the tone resolutely steady, 
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but Ellis realized that his own had not been the onl; 
hands to lock doors and slide bolts against the past. 

The room she led^him into added its own note of con- 
firmation to this thought. It was a charming room, 
perfect in taste and fittings, but nothing in it suggested 
the past, except the imperishable charm of the woman 
herself as she moved quietly about, throwing him a ques- 
tion about himself, or a word about the boy, turning the 
firm brightness of her smile upon him momentarily as 
she adjusted a cushion here, a hanging there; stealing 
time, as he well knew, to divine in her woman's way 
what had brought him, and to brace herself to meet it 

Ellis watched her with hidden tenderness, and an odd 
sensation of being upon a turn-table that was smoothly 
gliding them back to those far-off days when talk between 
them had been broken by the same pitfalls of silence that 
threatened to engulf them now, and his heart had per- 
sisted in beating in the same absurd way just under 
his tie. He followed her small figure, that had the wiry 
grace of a young cat's without any of the kitten's flufl^ 
archness, with admiring eyes that held a trace of pity 
and wonder too. How young she was still, despite the 
signs of unappeasable sorrow he read in her face. She 
seemed to him like some rare and precious thing that had 
been worn and fretted by the waves that had finally cast 
it ashore with its beauty marked by the struggle, but not 
marred. 

She was girlishly dressed in russet, the heavy plaits 
of her hair, the color of the chestnut's glossy hide, 
turned coronet-wise about her graceful head. The same 
red-brown tint was repeated in her steady eyes and her 
straight, heavy brows. 
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o^< Her excursions about the room terminated at last upon 
the rug, and she paused, confronting Ellis with piquant 

cot sternness. 

w^ * ' It 's no use, Spencer ! You never fmll tell me any- 

^^ thing; you always make me ask." \ 

He looked at her a moment with tender gravity, in 
silence, before he replied with a note of intention in his 

t^^ quiet voice: 

* **Tou ^re wrong this time. 1 have traveled thousands 

f 

^ of miles to tell you — several things, Avery." 

*' 'Several things'!" she edioed breathlessly, her hand 
on her heart, her eyes wide with suspense, but as she 
read the failure of her hopes in his restrained glance, 

^^ she added with the same steady gaiety: ** Several 

'^ things! Why, you dear old boy!— about yourself, of 

^^ course!" 

^ **Yes. And about you, and — ^Langdom." 

He felt the shock that vibrated through her at her 
^ husband's name. She whirled upon him with groping 
hands, unable to speak, her tremidous lips shaping the 
words: 
"My husband! At last— ^at last—" 
Ellis caught her groping hands in a firm, reassuring 
grasp, while he answered: "No, Avery, no. What I 
have come to tell you is that the last clue to Langdom 
has melted in our grasp. I have fought against convic- 
tion, you know how long, but I am as sure now as you 
have always been that Langdom is not upon this earth. 
You were right from the start; I see that now, but I 
reasoned as men reason, and I hoped — feared — I never 
knew which — well, the game is up ; I 'm at the end of my 
rope, and I 've come to tell you so." 
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He turned aside with a gesture of finality, whose tragic 
dignity contrasted oddly with his words. 

**Poor Spencer 1'* she said softly. **Poor loyal, de- 
voted, loving friend! How you have worked and 
trusted, and would not give in — all in vain ! all in vain ! 
I knew, I knew, I tell you, Spencer, even in those first 
days when they bade me hope. ' ' She turned desperately 
aside. ^'Hope! Mockery! Madness! As if anything 
— anything but the grave closed on him could keep Lang 
from little Lang and — ^me!'* 

**I know. Of course I know, Avery. But there was 
the chance; there was always the chance; and I dared 
not stop until I had exhausted every means. But now 
I am done!" He repeated his former gesture of hard 
finality, and for a minute neither spoke. The past was 
too visibly, tragically present for speech. 

**And this last journey!" She turned back to him, 
with that same desperate quiet. *'A11 those thousands 
of miles to chase some maddening will-o'-the-wisp I You 
poor, poor boy ! ' ' 

"Yes," he said firmly, *'I had to know, one way or 
the other ; the suspense was killing me. And now when 
I have showed you the detectives' report on this clue 
they thought they had run to earth at last, and have 
told you of my own investigation — ^that has stultified 
their chain of evidence and proved to me that the only 
clue we 've ever ^ad was a rope of sand — ^then we will 
close this chapter of our lives forever — shall we nott — 
and — " his voice trembled with his daring — **open a new 
one, you and I and the lad, together. — ^Avery, do not turn 
away!" 
She had turned from his entreating glance with a ges- 
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ture that thrust his words from her, and in the same 
moment perceived them to be inevitable; that rejected 
them and yet left him hoping — a gesture that only a 
woman could have made, replete with inexplicable 
meanings too complex for expression in words. 

**Do I need to hear this report, Spencer!" she asked, 
at last, from where she had retreated among the 
shadows at the end of the room. ** Those men — ^those 
terrible detectives — " she made an anguished gesture — 
''with their theories and their questions and their 
clues!— K)h, God, let me forget it!'' she breathed softly, 
and Ellis crossed over to her and drew her gently back 
to the circle of firelight about the hearth. 

**I think it is best, Avery, for all our sakes, that you 
should have what proof — '' 

" Proof t" sho echoed with tender scorn, her hands 
pressed to her heart. ''Proof? With this emptiness 
here, in my heart t Do I need proof to tell me, with this 
emptiness — '' 

"I will make it as easy as I can for you," he told her, 
with a troubled brow. "But you will listen, Avery, will 
you not? — ^for th« boy's sake and for — ^mine. You are 
too brave a woman, with too clear a vision, to fail to 
see that we owe a debt to the future as well as to the 
past. All I ask of life is the right to comfort you and 
raise Lang's boy as my own son. But I dared not ask 
this until I was satisfied, at least as far as is humanly 
possible, of Langdom's death. But in the face of this 
report and of facts in my own possession I have given 
up at last. You will let me tell you all?" 

"Yes," she said quietly, "you are rights always right. 
I will listen end keep it all in my heart for little Lang ; 
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and when he is old enough to understand I will tell him 
what you have done for us, all you did for his father." 

The report was mercifully brief, and knowing her 
shrinking horror of the theories of the detective world, 
based upon the rending aphorism that men are men, 
Ellis spared her ^ he could ; softening the words, used 
as surgeons use knives, to cure, and making it clear to 
her at last that the whole firmly welded chain of evi- 
dence, covering nearly the whole period of her husband's 
absence, or death, and reaching from New York to Den- 
ver and back again to Chicago, where, unaccountably, 
it had slipped from their grasp, was based upon a mis- 
take in identity. He touched but briefly upon his own 
odd meeting with the Pritchard Whaley mentioned in 
the report, in Chicago two years before — ^the one fact 
that in itself had stultified Petersohn's flawless claim 
of evidence. 

Such a man's resemblance to her husband could not 
fail to be a source of pain to her, Ellis reflected, 
in forecasting the scene with Avery — ^the shock of it 
lingered with him even yet — and it could serve no pur- 
pose whatever to recount to her what had followed his 
meeting with €k)rham, or, as he knew him now, Whaley ; 
particularly as his relation with Whaley would so shortly 
end forever. Within a week, say, Qorham and all that 
Oorham had stood for would pass from his life like 
a shadow. He was nothing, could be nothing, to Avery, 
but an hypothesis; let him remain so. Petersohn's re- 
port, full of technicalities, had already taxed her, and 
it seemed unnecessary to confuse her further with this 
wheel within a wheel, of Whaley first as Kirven, and 
then as Oorham ; and then Gorham as a tramp in Chi- 
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cago, and now his business partner in Ralston City. It 
was enough to confuse any one. 

So what he told her amounted to this. He had been 
momentarily arrested, in passing, by the man's resem- 
blance to Kirven, had fallen into conversation with him, 
and had found his expression, voice, personality, all ut- 
terly dissinular to his friend's and upon a closer scrutiny 
the resemblance had proved slight; the incident had 
passed, — ^well, that is, it might be said to have passed. 
The man was a tramp, not to put too fine an edge on it. 
He had been able to help him a bit, yes. The matter had 
passed from his mind — from the front of his mind, you 
know — er — sort of *' receded into the background," as 
novelists say, eh? But Petersohn's report, and more 
than anything, perhaps, the photograph — ^it was the very 
image of the fellow Whaley, you kriow. No, it was not 
with the report; he — er — ^he couldn't say at the moment 
what had become of it ; it was of no importance to her — 
might be a source of pain — ^though really the resemblance 
was not worth speaking of; still — 

Well, to get back to the report. When it reached him, 
and particularly after he had compared the dates and 
localities with his meeting with Whaley at Chicago, the 
thin edge of a suspicion — one of those that — er — sort of 
bores in, you know, in spite of you — ^had penetrated his 
mind. If Whaley 's resemblance to Lang had deceived 
him — oh, certainly, that !— only for an instant, of course I 
Still, might not the detectives have fallen into the same 
error? — ^the more so, as they had only a photograph of 
Kirven, while he had had a world of corroborative cir- 
cumstances! He had been — ^not really taken in, but — 

In the end he had gone West to look into it, and had 
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found ample proof of the correctness of his theory — ^that 
the escaped convict Whaley and the tramp he had en- 
countered in Chicago were the same. There was no get- 
ting round it, really. Just the plain logic of common 
sense had cinched it! A post would have — Why, 
y-e-s, he supposed he was still at large. Oh, that! Of 
course. He 'd stop in New York on his way South and 
have it out with Petersohn's and put a stop to the chase. 
The poor devil had a right to his get-away, didn't she 
think t Well, let Colorado look after that. 

Ellis's thoughts had wandered a bit from the sordid 
story that was intruding upon this exquisite hour here, 
alone with Avery, like a late, solitary blossom opening 
upon the bare stalk of his life. They sat side by side 
in the fire-lit dusk of the room and as the cushions 
yielded her shoulder touched his softly from time to 
time; and Whaley, or Gorham, and the Whole Wide 
World Itself faded into the realm of pure abstraction to 
Ellis compared with this slowly expanding bud of a 
promised joy. 

Avery turned the pages of .the report, open on her 
knee, with fingers that shrank a little. 

**How strange all this is!" she mused. **This man, 
just a XM)mmon man like that, to look so much like my 
poor boy ! To deceive you, Spencer ! Just think of that ! 
And, strangest of all, that you and he should have met, 
after all these years you have traveled the world over 
and never — ^never — " Her voice quivered to silence. 

*'It is a little odd." EUis's dream still held him. 

"Spencer, suppose, just suppose, some day, somewhere, 
I — I should meet this — Mr. Whaley?" Avery breathed 
fearfully, a furrow of pain between her brows. 
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**Iini)ossible," he hastened to assure her. '*Do not 
1^ that distress you. Whaley and his fate are less than 
nothing to you, to any of us, except that my accidentally 
running across him has quashed the last clue — ^the only 
one, in fact, we ever had of Langdom." He leaned 
gently toward her, not touching her, as he went on: 
' * Put all this from your mind, Avery. Let us close this 
last chapter here to-night, shall we! Come back South 
with me ! Let us live our chapter under a new sky, and 
bury the past, the past we cannot alter, and its memo- 
ries — dear!'' 

**I must have time, Spencer. Time to — ^to — *' 

*'I know, dear; I know.'* 

He left her the next day in a mood half -acquiescent, 
half-repelling, and wholly baffling to him and inexpli- 
cable to herself. A woman's mood. And Ellis was too 
shrewd to risk himself in juxtaposition to it; but he 
left her with the understanding, arrived at he could not 
say how, that he was to return to Westinghame to take 
his answer from her lips when she summoned him, re- 
serving the right to plead his <cause again should her 
answer be adverse. 

A week in New York, where business awaited him, 
among other things the inevitabte interview with Peter- 
sohn's — ^a half -hour which taxed every iresource of 
Ellis's fair-minded shrewdness — ^to announce to them 

• 

the failure of their clue, without betraying Gorham's 
whereabouts, and at the same time his own decision to 
abandon the search for his friend, until further notice. 
The interview had finally resolved itself into the con- 
vmcing rustle of bank-notes passing from hand to hand, 
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and a mutual exchange of undefinite regrets ! Ellis left 
the building with the sense of having scooped the last 
thread of the rope into his palm and given it a good, 
hard twist. 

*'That 'U fix John Oorham, anyhow," he muttered, 
and a moment later the crowded street had blotted ^i^n 
out. 

It was mid-afternoon when he arrived, two days later, 
at Ralston City, and he made his way without delay to 
the Gorham Trust and Security Building, where Gor- 
ham's private oflSces were. Mr. Gtorham was out of the 
city, he was told, but Mr. Simms would see him. And 
while Ellis paced musingly about the elegantly appointed 
suite of offices, awaiting Simms, his reflections might 
easily have rivaled Aladdin's after that worthy had been 
in partnership with his genii for about thirty minutes. 
It was a long cry from the ragged vagabond asleep on 
a park bench to the man whom Ellis's own world now 
named, with possibly a tinge of patronage toward him* 
self, ''Ellis's brilliant friend, John Gorham." As he 
glanced about him at the evidences of lavish costliness 
on every hand, the long rows of desks in the outer office, 
the busy clerks, the noiseless rush of affairs about him, 
he had a sense of mentally digging his elbows into his 
sides in an effort to catch up with things, and Simms, 
entering the room with the effect of being cast by the 
surf upon the shore, with a wi&ve of affairs at his heels, 
promptly presented him with a new phase of the already 
perplexing situation. 

Mr. Gorham, said he, was out of the city for the mo- 
ment. He was up to his neck in the affairs of the newly 
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incorporated Intemrban Realty Company, as no doubt 
Mr. Ellis had heard. No t Odd, that ! The press had 
been full of it for days. Nothing like it had ever been 
pulled off south of Mason and Dixon's Line. It was 
immense. An electric line from the very heart of the 
city here, comer of Sixtieth and Wallthal, to the top 
of the Blue Bidge, and a town — ^Whatt Oh, yes, in- 
deed, he quite meant it! A ready-to-use, made-while- 
you-wait town, with capacity for — ^well, say, five thou- 
sand summer residents, on the top, the tip-top, of Old 
Split Silver. Power-plant, hotel, clubhouse, all com- 
plete. Mr. Oorham was as usual the presiding — 
dynamo I — ^the Midas of the Minute. 

Pardon t Ah, certainly! — ^Mr. Ellis's appointment. 
Let him think a minute. There— was — simply — no — 
telling — But a pencil tapping a very white forehead 
puckered in thought suddenly rapped out an idea. Mr. 
Ellis was going on to Old Ralston that night? Then 
it might be arranged. There was a meeting on in the 
Old Town for to-night— a sort of public rice-throwing 
over the wedding of the Old Town and the City — ^ha, ha ! 
— and Mr. Gtorham's home town was bent on giving him 
— ^Pardon ; he was just getting on to that. Mr. Gorham 
was to 9peak of course, but if the matter was impor- 
tant — t Ellis murmured that it was — ^in one of the in- 
termissions, perhaps, it might be arranged. A couple of 
minutes, say t Done ! 

Ellis had accepted Gorham 's **home town" in stunned 
silence, but in spite of that '* couple of minutes" that 
lowered grimly in the perspective of his mind, and an 
impending sense of collision somewhere ahead, that he 
told himself was nerves as he settled himself in his taxi 
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for the trip across the valley to the Old Town an irre- 
pressible grin crossed his lips. Gorham's home town ! — 
Old Ralston I 

He alighted at the familiar lopsided station at the foot 
of Main Street and made his way up-town amid scenes 
of festivity on every hand. Gorham 's * * home town ' ' was 
coming down handsomely! Flags and bunting draped 
the buildmgs on each side of the street, and at the cor- 
ners of the square huge bonfires roared a picturesque 
defiance to the supercilious glare of the newly installed 
arc-lights. A speakers' stand in the center of the square, 
facing the tiers of steps to the courthouse, with the 
draped fiags of the state and the nation above it, hinted 
at oratory; and the monogram, **J. G.'' blazing in in- 
candescent lights below them proclaimed the speaker 
of the evening. 

An undulating crowd enveloped in a blur of sound 
that broke occasionally into a brief cheer already filled 
the space about the stand and overflowed into the street 
outside. And drawn by the irresistible contagion of a 
crowd, Ellis crossed the street end from the shade of a 
tree surveyed the scene with amusement, dashed with 
bitterness and contempt in about equal parts. Below 
him a great sign made of electric letters a yard long 
spanned the street like a bow of promise. V*The Inter- 
urban Realty Company, Ltd.," it read, and opposite him 
a huge Golden Gander soared across a plate-glass window 
midst a dazzle of light. Ellis viewed it all with a sar- 
donic eye. 

But the good-humored hurly-burly going on about him 
claimed his attention. There were laughter and con- 
gratulation in the air; cheers broke out from time to 
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time; names of speakers were shouted in every tone of 
hilarious ecstasy. The streets were filled with excited 
crowds that passed and repassed with aimless enthusi- 
asm, and Ellis noted among them many prominent busi- 
ness men from Ralston City joining with hearty abandon 
in the wedding celebration. His brow darkened with 
fresh annoyance. How infernally all this preposterous 
nonsense had complicated the business he had in hand! 

But somewhere ahead in the dark the band was bray- 
ing, **Hail to the Chief,'' and despite a brow stem with 
troubled thought, Ellis's lips widened in an irrepressible 
smile, and he leaned forward as eagerly as any ''mag- 
nate" in the crowd as he caught sight of an open 
barouche draped with red, white, and blue and drawn 
by Old Ralston 's ''wedding team" of fat white horses, 
with John Gorham and Pink Beattie bowing from the 
back seat, and — ^last touch of patriotic honor — Ledyard 
Carter, mounted on a big "clay-bank" charger, in a full 
suit of Confederate gray, with a captain's plumed hat 
and a wide red scarf wound round his wiry form, and 
a drawn sword in his hand, prancing beside it. 

"Of all the infernal tomfoolery!" Ellis muttered. 
But his comment was drowned in the stuttering roar 
of the rheumatic little cannon that had heralded every 
event in Old Ralston 's history, from the day Colonel 
Joyce had marched down Main Street, at the head of 
the South State Volunteers, to the tune of ' ' The Bonny 
Blue Flag that Bears a Single Star," to the discovery 
of gold on Gander's Creek; and with a swirl of cheers 
the procession, with wabbling transparencies, and flar- 
ing pine torches that, even if they did obscure the 
electric light, added to the picturesqueness of the oc- 
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casion — an occasion described later in Pink Beattie's 
speech as ''a meetin' of the past and the present to 
celebrate the birth of the future,'* and, though nobody 
knew any more than he what he meant, it was accepted 
enthusiastically and cheered to the echo— the crowd over- 
flowed the barouche and in a breath, John Gorham was 
tossing on the shoulders of the crowd on his way to the 
speakers' stand. 

There comes a moment now and then, with nothing, 
so far as we can see, to distinguish it from the myriad 
moments that make up life, that by some force inherent 
in it brands itself upon our consciousness to be a part of 
us so long as life endures ; and as long as Spencer Ellis 
lived the memory of the next ten minutes remained an 
inextinguishable spark of memory — ^the cheering, sway- 
ing crowd, the curling smoke from the torches, the smell 
of sweat and dust and whisky, and, high above the crowd, 
John Gorham 's figure standing on the platform, under 
that grim *'Thus Saith the Law" that started out one 
moment in the tossing torch-light and was obscured 
the next. He was bareheaded, and tiie light above threw 
into bold relief the noble contours of his head and brow. 
He stood perfectly still, his lightly poised figure full of 
unconscious grace, waiting for the cheering to cease. 
His bold, incisive face was grave, but his eyes smiled as 
they swept the eager crowd before him. 

He spoke simply, with a blunt sincerity that of all 
the man's perplexing charms was to Ellis, knowing Gor- 
ham as he did, the most bafSing. But after the first 
dozen sentences, in which Gorham alluded briefly to his 
own good fortune in being able to serve the people among 
whom he had cast his lot, clinching a hint of his willing- 
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ness to serve them further with a bit of frank sentiment, 
that brought the crowd's heart to its lips, in the old 
words endlessly moving because endlessly sincere, **Thy 
gods shall be my gods and thy altars my altars.'' 
Ellis bad ceased to listen to the words, so* absorbed was 
he in the study of the man who spoke them. 

As his gaze rested upon Qorham's unconscious face, 
the half -forgotten resemblance to Langdom Eirven, that 
two years of intercourse with Oorham had almost ob- 
literated, but that had been so recently and so vividly 
recalled to him, rose in his mind. From the shadow of 
his friendly tree he studied with a new interest the rasp- 
ingly familiar problem of the man he bad made, contrast- 
ing Qorham's deep, compelling glance, his whole mag- 
netic, charming personality, with his memory of his 
friend with a bitter intensity that was almost hate. 

True it was a late day to reopen the well-thumbed 
chapter of John Oorham 's many-sided, contradictory na- 
ture, full of sinister, perplexing charms and inexplicable 
viciousness, that had alternately repelled and fascinated 
EUis during the two years of restrained, abortive 
friendship between the two men; but the game was 
about played out between them, and with the tally- 
sheet before his mind Ellis weighed Oorham 's amazing 
genius and his unscrupulous influence over other men; 
his contagious enthusiasms and his absurdities ; his soar- 
ing idealisms and his sordid meannesses, his infinite 
subtleties and his blatant lack of judgment; all the 
frustrated nobility of his unbalanced, lopsided nature 
against the knowledge of his past life disclosed by the 
detective's report. He closed his summary at last with 
a hard-drawn sigh, and the muttered words: 
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'* Temperament is the deviL*' 

He did not wait for the end of the speaking, but after 
a careful reconnoiter of the steps to the right of the 
speaker's stand, where women's dresses made palely 
luminous spots in the dusk, which convinced him that 
his uncfle and cousin were not of Gorham's audience, 
he crossed the square, narrowly missing a huge trans- 
parency in the hands of a perspiring citizen, with a 
picture of Gorham on it inscribed in foot-long letters, 
**The Man of the Hour," and was turning into the 
street to Colonel Joyce's when a voice and a flying foot- 
step behind him arrested him, and Simms, perfectly 
groomed, alert, with his air of reluctantly wrenching his 
mind from weightier matters, handed him a card that 
bore the words in Gorham 's small, clear backhand: ''At 
my ofSce in town to-night at eleven. J. G.'* 

Ellis entered his uncle's house by the western gallery 
and was making straight for the Colonel's den, going 
delicately like Agag, with eyes set honorably straight 
ahead, when a voice challenged him from one of the per- 
fumed ambuscades on his right. A, delightful voice it 
was, of the ineradicably feminine quality shot through 
by delicate sub-tones of infinite meanings as a doye's 
breast is shot through by color. Just now it vibrated 
with archest impertinences and tender malice, and 
bubbled with laughter in between. 

'*You needn't be so suspiciously high-minded, 
Spencer! I am alone, and perfectly harmless, as you 
could see for yourself if you were not so frightfully 
honorable about comers — How heavenly lovely to have 
you back, dear old boy ! " 

** Alone but armed for action," he retorted, peering 
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suspiciously through the dusk at the dim silhouette of 
her half -turned cheek and throat and the shadowy wings 
of her hair which, with an atmosphere of violets and a 
breath of inarticulate laughter was all the gloom vouch- 
safed him, except a murmur concerning people who al- 
ways made a point of thinking unthinkable things, which 
Ellis appeared to accept personally. 

"If you suppose for a moment,'' he went on inexor- 
ably, ''that I do not know the meaning of that curly 
feather fan, you do little credit to my well-known per- 
spicacity, my lovely cousin. The white plume of Navarre 
was a joke compared to that fan, when it comes to the 
**ranks of war!" 

** Nonsense, my dear Spencer! Fans, in that sense, 
are as obsolete as patches and hoopskirts. But do sit 
down and be c<H][ify! People in transition get on my 
nerves. ' ' 

"You 're certain I won't get on them more if I ac- 
complish myself?" he asked, a little curiously, seating 
himself tentatively on the railing. His ear was alert for 
her answer. Was there a shade of expectancy in her 
lingering here in the dusk t The ' * rice-throwing ' ' would 
be over in half an hour more and, say, fifteen minutes 
for Gorham to drive out — Ellis's sapient mind ranged 
two and two together and found they made four with 
disconcerting accuracy. 

"You know perfectly well that you came to see 
Father, ' ' she parried ; and after a bit more sparring the 
talk drifted — Ellis supposed it to be drifting, but it was 
really being propelled by soft half-phrases and tender 
pitfalls of silence, into which any man on earth but 
Ellis would have plunged headlong, gushing sentimental 
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confidences! — ^toward his recent visit to Westinghame. 
But in vain. And Naomi, holding her breath with 
eager sympathy, listened to his dry recital of fast trains 
and facilities of travel in the Bast compared with 
the same in the South, thinking meantime, pitifully, of 
his frustrated romance, and all that it must have meant 
to this cold, narrow, single-minded man to resign the 
only woman who held the key to his shy, elusive aflfec- 
tions. She could not know, not holding the key her- 
self, that Ellis, in the very moment he eluded her tender 
snares, was longing with all his heart and soul to pour 
out the story of his longing for **the obvious human 
bliss'' like any other blatant human male in love, if only 
he had not been bound and gagged by his temperament 
and could only dumbly yearn toward her sympathy like 
a nervous horse that shies from the hand he loves. So 
after a minute more Naomi gave it up, and, with an 
effrontery that staggered Ellis switched the talk back 
to the subject she had evaded a moment before. 

** What's going on in town, to-night, Spencet" she 
inquired with a careless, too careless, sweep of the fan 
that had outgrown its function. Ellis rounded upon her 
with a single word uttered in a tone of dry sarcasm. 

*'Gorham." 

''Spencer! The retort banal from yout" But a 
ripple of rebellious laughter conceded that he had 
scored. 

*'It was rather asinine, but all the more expressive of 
that idiocy down there." 

*' 'Idiocy'? It is Progress! The hour has struck for 
Old Ralston! The dry-rot of tradition must give way 
to the whirring wheels of business incentive — " 
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"Ton Ve been rehearsing Pink Beattie's speech!" 
grinned Ellis. 'Whirring wheels'! — of all the infernal 
rot ! Red and white streamers and a brass band over a 
plain piece of business !'' 

**Give unto Caesar the things that are — *' 

'*Aye, and he '11 need 'em! If Csesar comes out of 
this precious Interurban Realty Company with his shirt 
to his back he may thank Heaven!" cried Ellis with 
a spurt of contemptuous laughter. 

** 'Plain business'! My dear Spencer, you should 
have been at the meeting in town last night. Father 
and I went over. Every soul in Old Ralston was there 
and half the city, and, oh, Spencer ! — but there 's simply 
no use in trying to tell it." 

'*6orham spoke, of course!" 

'' 'Spoke'!" A ripple of breathless laughter caught 
her voice, and he saw her softly press her fingers on her 
lids as if to dry unbidden tears upon her ladies. "He 
spoke with the tongue of men and of angels, Spencer! 
And all those people simply went mad with enthusiasm. 
And he stood there with that deep light in his eyes — 
Father calls it the 'sacred flame on the altar of Pur- 
pose.' " 

"Of course the Colonel sees through John Gorham," 
Ellis advanced with a dry matter-of-f actness that just 
missed being contempt, and for the next minute the 
silence was a bit tense. 

Naomi broke it in a tone half -questioning, half -reflec- 
tive: 

"I Ve always known you hated him, Spencer, and 
I 've wondered why, when he is so loyal to you." 

'"HatedM" Ellis echoed with a laugh. "What a 
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woman's word! Fancy wasting one's energy hating a 
fellow you happened to meet in business! And I Ve 
always treated Gorham with perfect fairness, ' ' he ended, 
defensively. 

**0h, fairness! Yes, you would be fair. He has 
never questioned your fairness. He never questions you 
at all, but I — I have always known that you hated him 
in your heart because he has done so magnificently the 
things you would have done yourself had the genius 
been yours instead of his." 

Ellis accepted this without reprisal. But all un- 
consciously Naomi's words had whetted the edge of his 
already implacable resolution to be rid of Gbrham. He 
reflected with a mind beset by anxious misgivings that 
it was like John Oorham's inspirational unscrupulous- 
ness to thus innoculate Naomi's mind with suspicion 
toward him against any possible revelation that the 
future might disclose. Her very courage and steadfast- 
ness would bind her to him, no matter what the revelation 
might be, if she loved him. Aye, iff He was by no 
means certain that she did, but there was that in her 
tone to-night that struck a qualm of doubt through his 
mind. 

It was no new thing for them to speak of John Gor- 
ham. In the first da3rs of his friendship with Oorham, 
when the eudless contradictions of the man's enigmatical 
nature had left Ellis stranded in exasperated uncer- 
tainty, Naomi's fine analysis had never been at fault. 
She had interpreted Gorham, wondered at his genius, 
laughed at his absurdities, flouted the magnetism to 
which others, Ellis among them, had succumbed, 
patronized him, bullied him, and steered him with ex- 
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qaisite generalship through a series of social experi- 
ences that had made Old Balston gasp. And once she 
had said to Ellis, in one of their early talks about him, 
that the pity of it was, the pity of it — ^that John Gorham 
actually believed in himself ! Ellis was thinking of that 
to-night as he mentally underscored that ''// she loved 
him," setting it against the new note in her voice, that 
had used not to be in it when she spoke of Gk)rham. 

Under Ellis's colorless exterior he cherished the ties 
of blood in the intense and narrow clansman's sense, 
and his punctilious loyalty to those whose blood he 
shared (Naomi and her father were all) was one of the 
deepest principles of his life ; and to-night as he caught 
anew that note of tremulous significance in Naomi's 
voice, he reproached himself with fresh bitterness for 
his reckless folly that had thrown Gorham across her 
path. He rose to leave her at last, with his mind in a 
tumult of anxious thought. 

** Nanny," he said gently, laying his hand across the 
ones clasped upon her knee; '* Nanny, you and the Colo- 
nel are my heart's whole world — except for one other — " 

*' Avery Kirvent" she said softly. 

''Yes, You three are all I have, and I would give 
my life to spare any one of you a pang. You know that, 
do you not!" 

* * Yes ; oh, yes ! But why do you speak of sparing peo- 
ple pangs in that quoth-the-raven-nevermore voice t Is 
something wrong — somewhere?" She spoke quaintly, 
but the jest was too tremulous to maintain itself, and 
he saw her clench her hands about the fan she held as 
if to brace herself against some hidden fear. 

''Pangs and throbs and palpitations are a bit out of 
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my line," Ellis retorted, with a forced laugh, *'Good 
night ; I '11 see you later if you 're about. The Colonel 
in his den, eht" 

**Yes; he 's there, and happy, I know, for he 's buried 
in papers. Newspapers are like strong drink to Father : 
they intoxicate him with what he calls 'the pageantry of 
lifeM" She swayed back in her long chair to catch a 
far-off glimpse of her father through a succession of 
doors, and together she and Ellis watched him with 
smiling eyes as he consumed his columns with inarticu- 
late grunts of argument and protest. 

''I 11 go drag him away from his circus and make 
him tell me about the meeting last night, ' ' Ellis said. 

Colonel Joyce's voice, heartening as sunshine, met 
Spencer as he crossed, with a rustling stride, the outer 
entrenchments of papers that surrounded him on the 
floor. 

**Ha! Spencer boy! Home again? Turned the 
back of your hand to that 'stem and rock-bound coast,' 
eh? Right! Th' South 's the only part of America fit 
to live in ; and Colquitt County 's the only decent part 
of the South. Sit down, lad, sit down. But wait — 
hold on, you infernal Puritan cuss ! Have n't read those 
yet; push 'em over to this side. Not a bit of use in 
keeping 'em apart, though ; not a pin to choose between 
'em. This side the Ohio the same old rambunctious howl 
for rights; t'other side same old 'ain't goin' to be no 
rights'! Why the deuce aren't you at the meeting in 
town, giving that precious partner of yours a leg-up on 
his land-slide, eh?" 

**Why aren't you?" retorted Ellis, stooping to give 
the old man's hand a loving squeeze. 
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''Can't eat caviare with two courses running. Heard 
him last night in town. Most extraordinary fellow, 
Gorham! Most extraordinary fellow I Ve ever met in 
my life! All force and fire and magnetism — and ^e- 
brows ! ' ' 

''It 11 take more than magnetism and eyebrows to 
make Jftalston City swallow this spectacular land scheme, 
UncW, and you 11 see it." 

Wmi^like a house afire last night." 

:actly. I hope you haven't put any money into 
it,tJnclef" 

"Some of my surplus swag from Gander. This scamp 
Gorham is about to turn me into a predatory capitalist 
in my old age, in spite of all I can do. My poor old 
father died, broken-hearted, believing he had ruined the 
men who trusted him. If he could only know how nobly 
he -has been vindicated ! Well, well I You 've never seen 
anything like the enthusiasm over there last night, 
Spencer. Gorham is a great fellow; a financial genius 
of the worldnschool. ' ' 

Ellis reserveil^ his enthusiasm. "I understand ' Old 
Balston has fought absorption by the city for fifty years, 
and, someway, I don't quite take it that she will tamely 
follow Pink Beattie and Gorham into this huUa-baloo 
of a land boom." 

"She '11 follow when Gorham whistles; you take my 
word for it! — ^but whether tamely or with her back 
arched and her claws out I can't say. Tou 've never seen 
such spellbinding in all your life as Gorham did there 
last night. The fellow has a pull like gravity over other 
men. His ideas penetrate men's minds like a microbe 
and they think his thoughts and not their own. Can't 
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say what it is — ^magnetism maybe — ^bnt wliatever it is, 
it landed the railroad, plunk, in one talk.'^ 

**What do you make of all this. Uncle t" Ellis ex- 
claimed with vehement earnestness as he dropped into a 
wide-bottomed rocker and drew out his pipe. 

''The railroad to the range, and the summer colony, 
you meant It 's as plain a corollary from God 
A 'mighty 's original purpose when he created the Blue 
Ridge MouuLtains as the nose on your face, boy ! Or do 
you mean — *' 

"I mean the whole *kit-and-biling,' as you 'd say," 
cried Ellis, with a laugh of vexed appreciation; **the 
Gorham Trust and Security Company, for instance, and 
the Three States Lumber Company, and the Gander's 
Creek Gold-mining Company, and now this mammoth 
land deal and electric road and Heaven only knows 
what beside, that Gorham has been dealing out here 
like a hand at cards to the whole country for a couple 
of years." 

The Colonel smoked in mellow meditation, his eyes like 
two chinks of blue fire gazing upon horizons outside of 
Ellis's ken. 

** Gorham," he said at last, leaving Ellis to strike the 
trail where he could, ** Gorham is an exceptional chap, 
you know. He 's not a man, at all, in the sense that you 
and I and that ass Beattie are men. He is an evolution 
of forces, of social and economic forces with a colossal — " 

''Gall!" Ellis put in acrimoniously. 

"The amendment is passed, unanimously, suh! — 
colossal gall in handling the ordinary concerns of life. 
He has the inspired shrewdness that the Hebrew proph- 
ets had, translated into modern business terms. 
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Ezekiel and Nehemiah and their ilk in their day turned 
their genius loose on men and conditions, like a blow- 
pipe, molding 'em, evolving 'em; and this fellow Qor- 
ham 's doing precisely the same thing here, and for 
the same Eternal purpose, suh. ' ' 

**By George, he 's making it pay better than any Old 
Testament deal / 've ever heard of ! Why, Uncle, John 
Gorham lives like a prince in Ralston City I You should 
see his rooms and his Piedmont farm, and his covey 
of automobiles," Ellis cried, abridging the prophets and 
hitting the niain issue with unwinking accuracy. The 
Colonel waved the main issue aside as an irrelevant in- 
terruption. 

**The leaven leaveneth the lump, boy, and 'tis the 
loaf we want here in South C 'lina I Who gives a damn 
for the wad of leaven? John Gorham is the bacillus 
of Progress, I tell you, and it does n't matter a picayune 
if he chooses to sleep in a pink-silk nightgown and hang 
lace round his bed." 

Ellis, his face creased with laughter, laid a hand 
firmly on the irate old man's knee. 

''Colonel, I 'd take more from you than from any man 
on earth, and you know it, but I '11 be hanged if I 'd put 
up with 'the bacillus of progress' from my own grand- 
father!" 

"Do you suppose I acquired my vocabulary out of the 
blue-backed speller, suhf The younger generation is 
not educated up to — " 

But the Colonel was not built to be exclamatory and 
he collapsed into the colloquial with a plaintive, "Of all 
the infernal cucumbers!" 

*'I 'm not educated up to accepting John Gorham as 
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a financial prophet in a community where I hope to 
spend my days and invest my capital," Ellis retorted 
with a caustic gravity that sidetracked humor and caused 
the Colonel to inaugurate a series of rolls and jerks in 
his chair, with the object of keeping Ellis's gloomy face 
in focus as he walked back and forth in a little lane he 
had cleared with his foot among the newspapers. 

*'Ha! Split with Gorham? Bound to come! Clear 
case of fire and — " 

Ellis raised a warning hand: ''Don't say 'tow/ for I 
warn you I will not put up with it." 

"Who was thinking of tow! Clear case of cucumbers 
and magnetism; or is it eyebrows!" 

"Let it go at eyebrows — ^but whatever it is, Uncle, 
I 'm done with it !" and Ellis brought his fist down into 
his palm with a bang. 

"Case of temperament," murmured the Colonel. 
"Thought this over, Spencer!" 

"I 've thought of nothing else, Uncle, for a year past, 
but to regret my reckless folly in bringing Gorham into 
your life and — ^Naomi's," Ellis ended with trenchant 
gravity. 

"You take him too seriously. To me Gorham is a 
sort of mental high-ball two years long." 

But what he might be to Naomi the old man did not 
say, and Ellis dared not press it. 

"You remember the circumstances of my first meet- 
ing with him, do you not. Uncle!" 

"I think so — ^met him on the street somewhere — St. 
Louis — ^no, Chicago — and was struck by his resemblance 
to your friend. By the way, what of those clues that 
took you hot-foot across the country six weeks ago! 
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''I was getting on to that. The game's up, Uncle, so 
far as poor Kirven is concerned. The clock stopped for 
Eirven seven years ago, and at last I know it. Langdom 
Kirven is dead — dead, Uncle — and gone where dead men 
go; and at last I know it." 

The Colonel made a guttural sound of sympathy in his 
throat. 

"Punk, detectives are!" 

''Well, I don't know; I don't know," said Ellis, 
musingly. ' ' These men had done their work well enough. 
They had a record like a moving-picture film of a man 's 
life, covering five years, reaching all the way from a little 
broker's office, the size of your desk here, in New York, 
across the continent; but the trouble was — " He 
turned to make his point dramatically, to find the old 
man's eyes literally blazing with comprehension, eating 
their way into his mind in his eagerness to get at the 
story. 

* * I see ! " he cried, with all the zest of a novel-reader 
hot on the plot. "I see it all. Those infernal rascals 
fell into the same trap that got you, ehf — Oorham's re- 
semblance to Kirven ! Damn 'em ! ' ' 

** Exactly! They had a photograph of Kirven, of 
course and — ^well, to cut it short, it was John Gorham's 
trail they 'd been following from the very start. There 
never was the ghost of a clue that pointed to Kirven," 
he ended sadly. 

'*So it was Gorham's past you went West to investi- 
gate, eh?" 

**It turned otit to be, yes." 

'Tretty rank, eht" 

'Tretty rank, Colonel." 
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'*Ha!" with grim admiration. *'Let 's have it boy, 
let 'shave it!" 

But Ellis hong fire. Amid a deep rambling of 
chuckles from Colonel Joyce and encouraging snorts of, 
**I 'm seasoned, boy! I 'm seasoned! Let 's have Gor- 
ham's back numbers!" he refrained. A lifetime of cau- 
tious reserve is not shed in a moment, and Ellis did 
what few men can do : he arrested himself on the brink 
of disclosure. 

"Uncle," he said gravely, **I do not forget that I 
brought John Gterham into your life and your — ^home; 
but this past of his is a thing between him and me, and 
I cannot, as I see it, quite shirk the responsibility I owe 
him. / brought him here. I overpersuaded him; he 
had refused my offers. But my responsibility to you is 
far heavier. There are circumstances that make it im- 
perative for me to see Gorham and speak to him at 
once ; and it will then rest with him whether I lay the 
story of his past before you." 

''Right! And spoken like my sister's son. I'd 
rather the lad told me himself, if he wishes me to know." 

** There is another little matter. I found a wire wait- 
ing me at Ralston City to-day, from Avery Kirven. I 
asked her ten day? ago to be my wife, and I am returning 
to Westinghame to-night to take her answer from her 
own lips. I shall not see you again before I go, but I 
will write you." Their hands met in a close clasp. 

**I wish you joy, from the bottom of my heart! 
Bring her back with you. Tush! Keep a stiff upper 
lip, lad! As long as a woman's finger will bleed when 
it 's cut, she '11 marry. Ha ! Good-by. ' ' 



CHAPTER V 

IT was shortly after ten o'clock when Ellis left his 
tincle, to keep his appointment with Oorham. He did 
no^ turn his head as he skirted the ambuscade on his 
way out of the house, but a dim patch of white with 
a darker shadow beside it, that he caught with the tail 
of his eye, and the whine of a cane chair as its occupant 
turned to look after his retreating figure, hinted that it 
was occupied, and by whom. It did not need the further 
evidence of Qorham's car waiting in the drive to assure 
him that his calculation earlier that evening had verified 
itself; two and two had indeed made four, with dis- 
concerting accuracy, and as Ellis realized it the metal 
of his own resolution took on a keener edge. 

His own car was awaiting him at the foot of the 
corkscrew path to town, and as he seated himself his 
mind was already busy with the details of his departure 
for the East, on the midnight train. He gave him- 
self ten minutes with Gorham — ten minutes ought to 
do the job— then the swift rush back to Westinghame— 
Avery! Hope long deferred but all the sweeter in its 
realization warmed the lukewarm cockles of his heart. 

The jubilee had dissolved and only an occasional yell of 

spent enthusiasm broke the quiet of the deserted square 

as Ellis crossed it. His eye caught the monogram still 

flaring above the silent speaker's stand, and the thought 

108 
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shot through his mind that it would fade about the same 
time that Gorham did ; he 'd clear out that night, of 
course. "Life's little ironies!" he muttered; and, as 
the car slid like a specter into the mist that was blotting 
out the valley behind him, he gave himself up to the 
dream hovering in the background of his mind. - 

As he reached the Trust and Security Building Gtor- 
ham's own car slid up to the curb, and Gorham sprang 
lightly to the ground. The two men had parted sixty 
days before, friends, as the word goes; but Ellis's level 
glance harbored no reservations as to the footing upon 
which they met to-night. Gorham perceived it just in 
time to arrest his extended hand and curtail the cordial 
greeting on his lips to a curt, 

'^Backr' 

'^To-day." 

Ellis's curtness was a shade better done, and Gor- 
ham 's lips twitched in a nipped-in-the-bud smile. But 
he made another effort. 

** Everything all right in the East!" he flung care- 
lessly across as they made their way to the elevator. 
But Ellis's rigid attitude blue-penciled the East at a 
stroke, and as they waited for the lift Gk)rham drew out 
his watch and, under cover of a frank yawn, turned a 
questioning glance upon his unresponsive companion's 
face. 

"I 'm dead beat, Ellis, and as hoarse as a frog with 
all that nonsense over there to-night. This matter of 
yours couldn't wait over until morning, eh?" 

"I think not." 

''About how long will it take you to polish it oflf t" 

**That depends entirely upon your state of recep- 
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tivity," Ellis answered dryly, and for a moment the 
eyes of the two met in unconcealed enmity. 

''Ah? The human blotting-pad is not my most ac- 
customed role, but 1 11 see what I can do, to oblige 
a friend." 

Gorham waved his companion precedence into the 
lift and they made the ascent to the tenth floor in 
silence; and in silence still Gorham led the way to his 
private office. It was closed and dark. Drawing a key 
from his pocket, he admitted Ellis, and, snapping on the 
desk light as he passed, waved him to a chair. Drop- 
ing into a great lounging-chcdr opposite, he turned a 
waiting glance upon Ellis. 

''Well, get on with it,'' he suggested bluntly, when a 
minute had passed in silence. But for a moment longer 
Ellis did not avail himself of the invitation. As his 
glance rested upon Gorham 's graceful, well-groomed 
figure reclining in the deep arm-chair, the vision of the 
ragged tramp on the park bench, with his gay bravado, 
rose unbidden to his mind, and the same thought rose 
with it, mingled with the same reluctant admiration. 

"Glean grit," he told himself, "crook and rascal 
though he be I" 

He had declined with a gesture the chair that Gor- 
ham offered ; and, standing in front of him, he began to 
speak, at last, in a level significant tone : 

"I went East, as possibly you know, Gorham, to fol- 
low up a bunch of clues that my detectives had un- 
earthed, that I hoped might throw some light upon — " 

"Aye," Gorham 's tone dismissed the subject as so 
much conversational vacuum. "Fizzled out as usual, 
I suppose!" 
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*'It fizzled out, yes; but— «r— hardly as usual. It 
threw no light upon poor Kirven's fate, but it led to 
other — er — ^rather interesting developments." 

''Sot" Gorham extinguished a yawn with bored 
politeness. 

''Yes. Six weeks ago Petersohn's submitted me a 
report, a fine piece of work, covering five years of a man's 
life. They had trailed their man from New York to 
Denver as a hound might hang on to a fox; and they 
ran him to earth at last. ' ' 

"Pardon, Ellis; my state of receptivity is not so 
satisfactory as I could wish, for I confess I do not quite 
make the connection — " 

"You will in a moment," Ellis retorted grimly, and 
resumed his story, his dry, compact sentences falling 
like small steel shot upon the other's hidden tension. 
' ' They ran their man to earth, as I said, at Denver, where 
they obtained a record of his trial for forgery ; his con- 
viction and sentence to the penitentiary at Pueblo; his 
photograph — " he paused, but Gorham 's glance did not 
flinch — "his Bertillon record, and — ^the details of his 
escape and flight as far east as — Chicago—" 

Gorham started upright in his chair, with flaming 
eyes. 

"I have the combination now, EUis!" he cried with 
a harsh spurt of laughter, but Ellis held up his hand 
for silence as he went on inexorably: 

"—down to the night I met you there, two years and 
more ago. Petersohn's had lost the trail there, but by 
the strangest freak of circumstance that ever befell a 
man, the final rivet in the chain — the rivet that will nail 
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yonr criminal record on to you, and send you back to 
finish your term in prison — is in my hand!'' 

As he spoke the last words ahnost in a whisper, Ellis 
leaned forward to bring his hand down across his palm 
with a gesture of grim finality. ^ 

It was close on midnight and, except for the faint 
noises from the street far below, the stilhiess was un- 
broken. The voices of the two men had not been raised ; 
and but for an occasional tone or word that ripped up- 
ward like a naked blade through their level tones, an 
onlooker would have thought they discussed some quite 
casual matter of business. 

''This is admirable, upon my word, Ellis I'' Gorham 
remarked, with caustic quiet. **I Ve underrated you, I 
see. The skill with which you Ve woven this infamous 
plot about my feet would put Petersohn himself to shame. 
But what right, I ask you — ^what right before God or 
man — ^have you to shield Langdom Kirven's memory at 
my exx>ensef Would you damn an innocent man to such 
a fate, for an accidental resemblance to a stranger? 
I tell you I will fight you and your devilish plot of 
'elusive identity' to my last breath and my last dollar! 
I will take it to the courts and see what a jury of South 
Carolina men will say to 'elusive identity'!" 

Ellis's laugh of cool, contemptuous power cut him 
short. 

"The courts — a jury! Not you, Gorham! What 
right, you say! My right is the most ancient right of 
man, the right of might ! But let that go, for the min- 
ute. I 'm going to make you a proposition. Now, sup- 
pose we cut out the heroics. It 's quite in the game, I 
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see that, but the fact is, I haven't time for it, and — 
neither have you,'' he finished significantly. '*Come, 
let 's get down to knucks." 

And after a moment's pause for thought Gforham 
nodded a blunt acceptance: "Let 'er go." 

"Good! Now," — Ellis unconsciously took on his 
familiar business manner, and a bitter smile touched 
Gorham's lip for an instant — "here is this thing in a 
nutshell. Petersohn's does not know of your existence, 
Qorham. They are as dead certain that when they lay 
hands on the escaped convict from the Pueblo peniten- 
tiary they will have solved the mystery of Kirven 's fate, 
as that the sun will rise in the morning. / and I alone 
hold the key—" 

"And you are holding it for some purpose of your 
own, of course, ' ' Qorham cut in coolly. * * The question 
is, simply, what purpose?" 

"Correct. I was just getting on to it." Ellis paused 
to draw out a cigar, clipped it carefully, and lighted it, 
Qorham lying at his ease in the great lounging-chair, 
watching him with eyes as cold and quiet as a rattler's 
about to strike. "Npw," Ellis resumed when he had 
got his cigar going, "I do not forget, Qorham, that I 
am responsible for your presence here, and logically, for 
all its consequences, and I am willing to balance the 
account in this way: You leave here to-night, making 
what excuse you like to others, but without a word of 
communication to my uncle or his daughter, now, or at 
any future time — efface yourself, you understand, from 
their lives forever. And so long as you keep your part 
of the compact I swear that you shall never be molested 
through any act or word of mine. Qo where you will; 
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work your infernal roguery wherever it will go, so long 
as you keep clear of these two, and this one spot that 
I call home." 

'^ 'This one spot that I call home,' " Oorham echoed 
dully, his eyes, blank with unreadable thoughts, looking 
past EUis into the future thus unceremoniously flung 
into his face. 

''Your generosity is overwhelming," he roused him- 
self to say, with his old whimsical smile. "I almost 
hesitate to accept it — ^with Petersohn's men and a dozen 
others, here and abroad, on my heels to see that I keep 
my part of this magnanimous compact, ehf " 

" I do not bargain that way, even with crooks. I feel 
no uneasiness as to your keeping your part of it, or 
your distance as well." 

"You swear that no one knows of this but you, Ellis t 
And that you will hold your tongue so long as I keep 
clear of — " he nodded, a note of unconscious yearning 
in his voice, in the direction of Old Ralston, hidden in 
the mist that had fallen like a blanket over the valley. 

"I think I might safely swear that no one here, cer- 
tainly, knows your past history, and I give you my 
word— oath, if you like — ^that I will keep faith with you, 
so long as you — " 

" Aht" Oorham cut in reflectively. "In this case, in- 
stead of effacing myself, as you kindly suggest, Ellis, why 
not efface — ^yout" Their eyes met above the revolver 
lying in Oorham 's palm, his finger on the trigger aQd its 
muzzle covering Ellis's heart. "That 'ancient right' 
has shifted ends, eht" 

' ' Not at all, ' ' said Ellis, trith cool readiness. ' * That 's 
one of your usual flukes in judgment. If you were 
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capable of reason, Gtorham — and I 've always known you 
were not! — ^you would have seen at once that I should 
not have neglected to provide against so obvious a con- 
tingency as my death in a game like this, with a ihan 
like you. Prom your point of view my effacement would 
offer the simplest solution of this difficulty. I saw that, 
of course, and I took care to place a sealed copy of 
Petersohn's report, supplemtoted by my own affidavit, 
with my executor, with full instructions how to proceed 
in case of my death or disappearance. Now, in view 
of that it would be sheerest banality for you to kill me. ' ' 

"Well, I don't know," and, with his finger still 
firmly on the trigger and the muzzle still at Ellis's 
breast, Oorham weighed his chances in the losing game- 
lost either way, it seemed. "Let me See what I have in 
the way of assets : First, the infinite satisfaction of kill- 
ing you, Ellis; and, second, forty-eight hours' start be- 
fore your friends learn of your— er — ^your change of 
destination ; and third and best of all, ' ' — ^he turned his 
charming smile — ^Kirven's own whimsical, rallying smile 
that even in that stark moment Ellis noted — ^upon his 
companion as he went on with malicious triumph — ^'^most 
valuable of all my assets I have Langdom Kirven's 
body!" 

Ellis's nerves contracted sharply, as a pang of premo- 
nition darted through his mind; goose-flesh, as chil- 
dren call that sudden drop in temperature that registers 
Nature's warning, started out upon him, and Gorham's 
lightning glance detected the momentary quailing. 

"Ah, ha!— that fetched you, Ellis!" 

"You '11 not be ass enough to try that game; not with 
the cinch I have on you." 
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''Watch me/' said Gorham, enigmatkally. 

*'I shall," Ellis retorted dryly. *'And as to your 
forty-eight hours' start" — ^he laughed contemptuously — 
''how like you, Gorham, to overlook the obvious and soar 
off on a wild-goose chase after a chimera! an officer is 
waiting in the street down there with my chauffeur, with 
instructions to search this building if I fail to show up 
by midnight; and, by the way, it is a quarter to mid- 
night now." 

Gk)rham laughed gaily as he tossed the revolver into 
the drawer at his side and rose. 

"The Bed of Procrustes!" he cried, with that inimi- 
table shrug of his, that of all his body movements most 
vividly recalled Kirven, rising as he spoke, to face 
Ellis on the rug. ' "T is the simplest sort of a choice. 
Shall I be lopped off or stretched out to fit it, ehf 
Let me think. ' ' He waved Ellis courteously toward the 
door. ' ' Your car is waiting, I think you said 1 And it 
lacks but a quarter to midnight." 

As Ellis's steps died away in the corridor Gorham 
closed and locked the door and, slipping the key 
absently into his pocket, turned back into the room 
and glanced about it with hard, empty eyes. There was 
work ahead of Mm ; two hours at least of steady appli- 
cation to arrange the details of his flight so that no 
suspicion would be aroused, until — He did not attempt 
to bridge over the hiatus, but turned his mind resolutely 
to the task ahead of him. To wipe out the two years 
of his life in Balston City — ^those clean, fruitful years, 
full of strenuous effort and triumphant achievement — 
like breath from a pane; and yet to hold things here to- 
gether until — Again he did not formulate the thought. 
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But meantime he must have a stake to enter the game 
again — ^where t A shaken laugh escaped his lips. What 
the devil did it matter where! 

But wherever it might be, he had no time to waste. 

He crossed the floor with quick, determined steps and 

flinging open the doors of his safe ran his eyes over the 

orderly stacks of papers it contained, hesitated, stood 

a minute in thought, and at last hurriedly selected a 

packet of bank-notes from a compartment, thrust them 

into the inner pocket of his waistcoat, and, slamming 

the doors to, turned listlessly back into the room. He 

was deadly weary, mind and body. For days past he 

had been at the breaking point of nervous tension, and 

to-night the reaction had set in. His mind recoiled 

from effort like a jaded horse. Strive as he would, he 

could not lay hold upbn his thoughts that flowed through 

his mind like a river hid in a mist. But he strove to 

rouse himself, to decide on his course, and with a quick 

glance at the clock — ^the Daphne clock that he had bought 

for Naomi's boudoir when — It required an almost 

physical effort to tear his thoughts from that, and with 

brows locked in hard concentration he went methodically 

about his preparations. 

He went carefully through his pockets, removing 
every article that might connect him with the life 
he was leaving; thrust a handful of letters into the 
fire, and, gathering together all the odds and ends 
from his pockets — card-ease, cigar-case, match-safe, 
knife, all embossed with his monogram — ^he stepped back 
to the safe and thrust them within. He paused with his 
watch in his hand, looking down in deep thought at the 
locket attached to its fob. With a quick turn of his 
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fist he snapped the chain and, placing the watch with 
the other things in the safe, stood reflecting with the 
locket in his hand ; searched about himself for a hiding- 
place for it; tried this pocket and that; rejected them 
all in turn, and, crossing to the fireplace snatched the 
tongs, and with the air of a man who dares not slacken 
his giip upon himself for an instant, hurriedly raked 
a deep, glowing bed for it among the coals. 

But just here Fate put her finger into the pie ! Qor- 
ham's nervous grip upon the locket sprung it, it flew 
open, and Naomi's radiant face smiled up at him. He 
hung over it with a gesture of despairing passion. Im- 
possible to give it up ! With the flrst trace of reckless- 
ness that he had so far displayed, Qorham caught up 
a penknife from the desk and deftly ripped the lining 
of his sleeve a quarter-inch and a moment later the flat 
locket lay so snugly between the lining and the sleeve 
that only a trained eye could have detected it. A quick 
turn of his thumb and finger drew the ends of the silk 
together and secured them. That done, he took another 
restless turn about the room, passed his hand across his 
eyes, squared his shoulders, seeking to throw off the 
weariness that oppressed him like a spell. 

He paused at last, aimlessly upon the rug, and with 
his arms upon the mantel-shelf stared with empty eyes 
into the dying fire. His thoughts paced back and forth, 
back and forth, the length of their tether each way. 
Behind him was the past, from which he shrank with 
loathing ; ahead the dead wall of the future cut off his 
path; and about his feet the crumbled ruins of his life 
here in Balston City, that a couple of hours before had 
filled the whole perspective of his life. Back and forth 
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his thoughts went, stumbling among the ruins, growing 
more confused, until they seemed somdbow to elude 
him, and for a moment he thought he had dozed. Two 
separate trains of thoughts tugged at his tired mind, 
his thoughts, and — t He shook himself impatiently, 
lifted his head, the shadow of a smile crossing his lips. 
Aye, these were his thoughts, all right! — his old 
familiar, nauseatingly familiar, thoughts that slid 
smoothly into their old devious paths of craft, mapping 
his dark, course ahead — ^that course that would lead 
to revenge on Ellis ! Ah, revenge — ^hurt him as he had 
hurt him! — snatch this woman from him that his cold, 
fishy heart yearned for, and fling her in his face at last, 
soiled, besmirched. 

His thoughts were clear and hard now, like a dark, 
clear stream through banks of ice ; his stride, as he paced 
up and down, up and down the room, had the vehemence 
of purpose; and suddenly he struck his fist into his 
palm with a gay laugh of triumph. His plot, perfect 
in its subtle entirety, stood clearly out before his mind, 
with his own words to Ellis blazing like an illuminated 
text above it: **Most valuable of all my assets, I have 
Langdom Kirven's body." Why weary himself with 
details of escape, when the road to freedom and the road 
to revenge lay along the same path — ^the path to Ellis's 
heart's d*esire! With the swiftness and clearness almost 
of inspiration he miarshaled before his inner vision all the 
characteristic details of Kirven and his wife and his 
home and the early friendship of the two men, that he 
had gathered abundantly in the early days of their 
friendship, when Ellis 's conversation had most resembled 
a note-book of comparisons and differences that he noted 
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between Gorham and Earven. Every chance word, 
every terse, casual description of Langdom Kirven 's life 
and home, his wife, his child, was ranged in a column, 
and opposite it a column of computations of the dif- 
ferences that might safely be accounted for by seven 
years' absence— differences in himself, and in Kirven 's 
wife and child and home; all this with the expert ac- 
curacy of Grorham's mental habit — ^that marvelous ca- 
pacity for detail that is the earmark of genius. 

''For the rest — " he drew a long breath of suppressed 
excitement, that broke into a laugh — ''for the rest, 'It is 
I and the plain devil' !" 

But in the very moment of his triumphant assurance 
his grip upon himself slipped again. His thoughts 
wandered; or did other thoughts mingle with his ownf 
Thoughts that opposed him, beat him down. Nonsense 1 
He sought impatiently to rouse himself, to shake off these 
alien thoughts, so oddly interwoven with his own; but 
struggle as he would he could not detach himself from 
either stream of thought ; both were a part of him, both 
claimed him — fought to possess him wholly. Dazed and 
confused, trembling but implacable, Oorham clung 
grimly to his purpose to personate Langdom Kirven, to 
snatch Avery Kirven from Ellis, to break her, to cast 
her aside and, with Ellis at his mercy, to dictate his own 
terms. This, if he died for it I 

But, even as he nailed his resolution upon his mind, 
he was conscious of that strange double consciousness 
that had invaded him before. Side by side with his 
wicked triumph in his own baseness, a stab of shame and 
horror of himself and this thing that he meant to do 
pierced him, but he thrust it aside. In vain. Moment 
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by moment these other thoughts gained ascendency, and 
inch by inch his own thoughts fought them, until in the 
depths of his being the two streams of consciousness faced 
each other like bitter foes. This better self — A trem- 
bling laugh escaped Gorham's lips. He 'd heard of 
men's *' better selves"! Were these thoughts — ^these 
other thoughts — ^Bah ! What nonsense was he thinking t 
His better self t Hist 

He drew himself determinately erect, shook oflf the 
lethargy that stole upon him moment by moment, and 
slowly he mastered himself. His thoughts responded to 
his will. But, puzzled and a bit startled, he paused a 
second to think it out. Can a man's own mind oppose 
him t Bah ! He 'd only to screw himself to the stick- 
ing-point and hold himself there. . . . But he could not. 
That other stream of consciousness invaded him, sub- 
merged him. He fought still, but with a failing 
strength. Lethargy oppressed him. He stumbled 
toward the chair and sank into it. Just a moment — 
he had to get out of this — ^nearly daylight now — ^that 
train east — 

His head sank upon his breast, but he caught him- 
self on the verge of unconsciousness, sought to raise his 
head, to read the face of the clock. But his lids were 
lead, and a woman's face kept getting in between — a 
woman he did not know, a soft little wiry creature like a 
cat, with red-brown hair. Who could she bet Ah! — a 
breathless rapture shot through him. He knew her 
now! But did het For a moment he had got a failing 
grip upon himself, and his eyes sought the clock again — 
the clock, the Daphne clock. He clung to it, hammering 
his failing senses against its plain reality, as a drown- 
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ing man might cling to a rock; forced himself to read 
the figures on the dial. A quarter to two! Heavens, 
he must clear out of here ! He strove to throw off the 
trance-like lethargy that sucked him down— :5down — inch 
by inch. But it was a losing fight. His eyelids sank, 
his muscles relaxed, and with his head upon his breast 
Gorham slept profoundly. 

The night wore on, and the noises on the street trailed 
off to silence. And as dawn came the autumn mist grew 
denser and blotted out the city, save where the street 
lights, like a string of milky opals, indicated the streets. 
The Gorham Trust and Security Building, empty of the 
living s\warm that peopled it by day, hummed with the 
stillness like an empty shell, and the wind, twanging 
against its tall shaft, added to the silence the more 
poignant qualities of loneliness and space. The building 
was wrapped to its waist in fog, and its myriad windows 
showed but one light, far up and faint — the shaded light 
upon the desk in John Gorham 's office that shed a clear 
light downward upon the man's figure sleeping in the 
deep arm-chair beside it. 

The Daphne clock upon the mantel-shelf had made the 
round of her dial once and was half-way round again 
before the sleeper stirred and sat up shivering in the raw 
wind from the open window. He glanced about him with 
half-opened eyes — eyes that listened as well as looked — 
his hand, meantime, resrching downward with a familiar 
fumbling movement, as though it sought unconsciously 
the folds of a paper slipped from his knee. But as his 
gaze cleared he rose in his chair, turning a puzzled frown 
upon the ceiling, the walls, the chair he sat in, and, sud- 
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denly erect, bent forward listening intently for the hum 
of the wheels on the track. 

* * I could n 't have slept more than a moment, ' ' he 
muttered. * * What the deuce does this mean ? I remem- 
ber dropping oflf — ^just outside of Langley Junction — a 
long green turnip-field kept sliding past the window — " 

But as his eyes continued to range about the room, 
the blank wonder in their depths was gradually invaded 
by a dawning comprehension, and, as the moments passed 
it steadied to reassurance. The scene upon which his 
gaze rested was the ordinary environment of his daily 
life; the quiet, well-appointed room, the cheerful light 
upon the open desk calmed him with the assurance of 
the presence of others near at hand, and an explanation 
in the background. He attempted to rise, but his limbs 
shook under him; he felt cold and ill and a deadly 
weariness numbed his brain. With a groan he sank 
back, resigning himself to wait the appearance of some 
one who he felt sure would be along presently, to ex- 
plain the enigma of his presence here, ill and alone in 
a strange room, when a moment before he had been 
quietly dozing over his paper on board the train for New 
York! But in the meantime he had grasped the most 
obvious explanation. 

'*I have been hurt,'' he told himself with calm reason- 
ableness, cautiously trying his muscles in legs and arms ; 
*'a railway accident; a blow on the head, I suppose, 
before I waked. That would account for this curious 
blankness. I cannot recall a circumstance, not one, after 
we left Langley — Was it Langley t Let me see — " he 
marshaled his thoughts, checking them off with cautious 
accuracy — *'I got off at Langley to buy the paper — 
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I remember how my legs shook — I felt weary — dull — 
as I do now. I could n't keep my mmd on the paper — 
an article on the literacy test — and that long, green 
turnip-field with the sunshine spinning over it — It 
stops right there — when I dropped oflf. The last thing — 
I — remember — is — ^my — paper slipping — down my leg." 

He paused here to wrestle with his memory and wring 
from it some detail, no matter how trivial, to add to the 
vision of the long, green turnip-field gliding on and on 
like a swiftly revolving table with the sunshine dazzling 
his eyes and the rustling folds of his paper gliding down 
his leg; but nothing came to him, and presently he gave 
up the effort, and, shifting his position uneasily to 
watch the door, he became aware that the soreness and 
stiffness were passing from his limbs. 

*'I 'm not much hurt, after all," he murmured with 
immense relief. "But I might have known, if I 'd 
thought a minute — Of course they 'd never have put 
me down here in the ofBice of the hospital — I suppose 
it is a hospital — " He glanced about him with grow- 
ing disquiet. In some way the room did not suggest 
a hospital, but for the moment he did not follow out 
the thought ; he told himself with an assurance that re- 
quired an effort this time that some one would be in 
presently — a nurse or a doctor — ^to take a crack at his 
bones and listen to his wheels go around. The common- 
place reality of this calmed him for the moment, and he 
settled down with unselfish patience to await his turn 
for attention. But presently his eye fell upon the 
clock and his worried frown deepened. 

*' Avery!" he muttered. **I hope to heaven she 
hasn't heard of the accident! I '11 get right on back 
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home in the morning: I '11 be as fit as a fiddle by then. 
Fumess can go to the deuce for all I care. I II take 
Avery and the boy and go off for a fortnight somewhere 
— Florida — California, as that doctor told me to do. 
Brain-fag — Was it brain-fag he called itt Nervous 
breakdown from overwork was what he meant, and he 
was as right as a trivet ! And then to think of Fumess, 
and this fool trip to New York, and this — If only 
these people here will hurry up a bit P' He moved un- 
easily, conscious of sophistry in his argument, and 
sought to quiet his ever-growing apprehension with 
what he could remember of the ways of doctors and 
nurses — only to find that his mind had already rejected 
the hypothesis of the hospital altogether and was rest- 
lessly seeking a more tenable one. He turned first to 
the room, that he now perceived had not at all the look 
of a hospital reception room — it was worlds too well set 
up — and besides, there seemed to be nothing the matter 
with him, after all, but a little stiffness and soreness in 
his joints and a tearing headache. 

He rose to his feet, and walked a bit unsteadily across 
the room to the door, with some half-formed intention 
of seeking some one who would undoubtedly be able to 
explain the situation. But to his surprise the door 
was locked. He tried the lock repeatedly, wrenching at 
it, but it would not yield. His hands were shaking with 
agitation when he finally desisted, but he explained that 
to himself as the effect of the nervous shock of the acci- 
dent ; he had, by this time returned, desperately, to his 
former theory of a railway accident. But by no proc- 
ess of reason was he able to fit that locked door into 
his hypothesis of a hospital reception room, where he 
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had been temporarily deposited to await his turn for 
attention. Why in the name of Heaven should they 
lock him int He returned to the door, shook it this 
way and that, and, as he bent to examine the lock more 
closely he x)erceiyed with mingled astonishment and 
relief that the bolt had been shot from the inside. A 
ray of enlightenment crossed his mind. Why, of course ! 
He perfectly understood! This was the door into the 
public corridor and they had, very properly and kindly, 
secured it to prevent his being disturbed until — The 
way of the world ! — ^to repay their considerate kindness 
by suspicion! He was, very properly too, ashamed of 
himself. 

He wheeled about to find the other door through which 
his solicitous nurse or doctor had left the room after 
locking him within and pocketing the key, only to find 
that the room had but this one door! The last rag of 
self-deception stripped from him by this discovery, the 
man's hands dropped at his sides, every other thought 
swept from his mind by a fiood of apprehensions whose 
very shapelessness confounded him. Amid the general 
stampede of his faculties the real significance of the door 
being locked on the inside escaped him. He still clung 
to his idea that he had been locked in, somehow, by some 
one who had subsequently escaped in some way from 
the room ; and he shook off his perturbation to listen for 
footsteps about the building, walked heavily about the 
room, overturned a chair, listening, straining his ears 
for some answering sound. 

But the heavy silence was not broken even by an echo. 
He approached the door again and knocked heavily upon 
the panel, listening with rigid muscles to the reverbera- 
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tions receding through what seemed to be an empty 
building. Alone! Locked into an empty building at 
midnight — ! Panic seized him. He thundered at the 
door. But only a heavy, vibrating stillness answered 
him and he turned away at last with bruised hands, 
angry and ashamed of his lack of self-control, and began 
a resolute search of the room, hoping it might reveal 
some clue to the odd plight he found himself in. Almost 
the first objects that his eyes rested on were a decanter 
of brandy and a tray of glasses on a buffet at the end 
of the room, and with a murmured, ''Thank God!'' he 
poured out a glass and drained it. But even in that 
simple act fresh trepidation seized him. As he replaced 
the glass his glance happened to fall upon his extended 
arm, and he paused with a start, his dilated eyes fastened 
with amazement upon the sleeve of his coat and his shirt- 
cuff fastened with a diamond-studded link. 

''Great heavens!'' he gasped, starting back, with an 
amazed glance over his own figure. "What — These 
are not my clothes! What can this meant Diamond 
links in my cuffs ! Pale-gray tweeds, like a raee-course 
bounder's!" 

Suddenly he whirled about and switched on the lights 
of the chandelier and in the flood of light that deluged 
the room turned to face his own image in the mirror. 
Undoubtedly ninety-nine men out of a hundred would 
have been well satisfied with the reflection that greeted 
him— the erect, elastic figure perfectly groomed, clad in 
pale-gray tweeds, with every detail from scarf-pin to 
shoes betraying that exquisite precision whose attainment 
in a man's toilet is an artistic achievement; but this 
men^s stern gray eyes, under a frowning brow, met the 
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stem gray eyes under a frowning brow in the mirror 
with angry surprise. He leaned closer, studying the face 
that confronted him with unbelieving eyes, noting with 
amazement too deep for coherent thought the sinister 
traces of vice that marred the handsome, clear-cut fea- 
tures, the cynical lines graven deeply about the lips and 
— this with a shock that vibrated through him — ^the 
threads of gray that mingled with the satin blackness of 
the hair upon his temples. Unable to trust the evidence 
of his eyes, that told him with candid veracity that the 
hair he had worn parted in the middle of his forehead 
all his life was now paorted well down on the side, he 
lifted his hand and touched it with an incredulous palm 
that certified that it not only was parted on the side but 
— ^incredibly ! — ^had been cut and trained to lie smoothly 
thus. 

Amid the turmoil that filled his mind with these fresh 
discoveries, he had lost sight of his intention to open the 
door, and, turning from the mirror, dazed with wonder, 
he walked slowly back to the hearth, thinking in in- 
coherent gasps of thought. He had passed the desk 
fifty times, possibly, in his restless excursions about the 
room, but as he reached it now his eye for the first 
time chanced to fall upon the calendar pad, set upright 
in its frame, and he paused as though his foot had 
crossed an electric circle. It was a current calendar, 
a thick pad of leaves six inches by four, and the top page 
bore the legend THURSDAY at the head of its page, and 
in the center, in bold black letters, 22. But had it been 
his death-warrant it would not, probably, have affected 
the man who stared at it with dilating eyes more forcibly. 

''The twenty-second r* he gasped, his dry lips 
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scarcely able to form the words. *'I left home the fif- 
teenth! Great God — Avery!'' His brain reeled, and 
he clutched unsteadily at the table for support. But as 
he hovered on the verge of consciousness, a thought 
arrested him. His reason, unable to furnish a tenable 
theory of the situation, had slunk back to its first refuge, 
the hospital. He must have been injured more seriously 
than he knew, and Avery had placed him in this institu- 
tion for treatment. She might even be here near him. 
He paused to debate this, and finally rejected it. But 
the effort had steadied him; even that momentary con- 
tact with the real had calmed him ; and, too, the brandy 
was getting in its work. With a resolute grasp at self- 
control he shook off the nightmare sense of unreality and 
turned eagerly to the window, uttering an exclamation of 
chagrin at having overlooked so obvious a source of in- 
formation. But his satisfaction was momentary. He 
found himself looking down upon an opaque bank of fog 
that, ten feet below the window where he stood, hugged 
the wall of the building and spread a sea of curdled 
vapor as far as his gaze could penetrate the darkness. 

A scene wrapped in fog, on the dark side of dawn, of 
a moonless night in early winter, is not a particularly 
enlightening prospect for any man; but to one newly 
roused from a state of unconsciousness, and blankly un- 
aware of his environment, looking down upon it from 
the tenth storey of a sky-scraper, it might well enough 
have proved an unsolvable enigma; but as a matter of 
fact it did not. The man, leaning far out across the 
window-sill, searching the featureless obscurity with a 
keen, refiective gaze, did not appear to be wholly dis- 
concerted. He had passed his life in cities, and the un- 
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conseious knowledge of a lifetime, stored up by the sleep- 
less instinct of self-preservation against just such an 
emergency, became instantly available. His senses, feel- 
ing through the black obscurity like antennae, caught 
up a hint here, a vague suggestion there, and wove them 
into a chain of logical deduction. Those black hulks 
looming through the smother close at hand were blocks 
of buildings; the note of the wind twanging against the 
shaft of the building at his side told him that other 
stories towered above his head; the endless chains of 
lights far below outlined a city's streets, and they af- 
forded him a reckoning from which to judge his own 
distance above the earth. He deduced without trouble 
that he was in a room midway the height of a sky- 
8crai>er, in the business district of a city; and for the 
moment that knowledge sufficed. Whether the fog- 
wrapped building in which he found himself so mys- 
teriously imprisoned was in the business district of New 
Yort:, where he supposed he had arrived a week before, 
or in London, or in San Francisco, weighed not a jot with 
him, against the one imperative necessity of reaching the 
street below. 

It was characteristic of the man's straight-grained 
sanity that he cast speculation to the winds and headed 
for the plain objective with every energy in him. He 
strode back to the door. Once through the doorway, the 
rest was simple — a quick run to the street, a question of 
the first man he met, a cab, a rush to the railway sta- 
tion. Seizing a heavy oak chair, he stepped back and 
raised it to the level of his shoulder for the blow that 
would send it crashing through the panel, but, at the 
very instant when it would have fallen, a thought — a 
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perfectly prosaic, every-day thought that had been in his 
mind thousands of times before — ^pierced him with the 
impact of a bullet. Money! 

With a quick exclamation he lowered the chair to the 
ground and thrust his hand into his vest pocket, where 
he usually carried his note-case, only to draw it away 
empty. His face, a moment before alight with purpose, 
grew slowly blank with misgiving. Air to breathe was 
not more imperative to him in this incomprehensible 
situation, than money! He began a frantic search in 
the clothes he wore, but the pockets that he turned out 
with shaking fingers were empty, every one. Neverthe- 
less, holding himself tensely in control, he went through 
them again — coat pockets, waistcoat pockets, trousers 
pockets, all — all empty. A line of sweat began to form 
on his lip when at last he paused and leaned listlessly 
against the lintel of the door, gazing blankly at a plain 
brass key he held in his absent fingers — ^the sole object 
that had rewarded his search. He was too stunned to 
think. His plan, a moment before so clear and feasible, 
had slipped like a puflf of smoke from his grasp. He 
could not move a step without money. To men of this 
man's sort money i9 as commonplace a necessity as air 
or clothing, and in the face of such a situation as this 
that jogged his elbow it was doubly so. 

Meantime, without his own cognizance, his mind had 
worked out a theory supplemental to the railway acci- 
dent theory, to account for the otherwise inexplicable 
change of clothing as well as his imprisonment ; for in 
this scheme of things that we call Life one must make 
material facts fit one's environment, or — His mind had 
shied from this contingency from the start and as he saw 
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it now, he had, while unconscious from the effect of the 
railway accident, fallen a victim to one of those sinister 
plots so common in great cities; had been robbed and 
imprisoned here while his captors made their get-away ; 
and this new facet to the situation had put spurs to his 
resolution to escape. 

He bent his mind to this plan and that, but each pre- 
sented the same obstacle of delay and explanation, the 
two contingencies he was most determined to avoid. 
Except for that his obvious course would have been the 
police. But, he reasoned, police in cities are difficult 
to deal with— and that week just behind him which he 
could not account fort There would be questions, 
naturally, which he could not answer; explanations de- 
manded which he could not supply. He might be de- 
tained, suspected — God only knows of what! Without 
that universal lubricant, money, he dared not risk the 
police. Some other plan — some — other — plan. 

He had continued to lean apathetically against the 
door-frame, holding the forgotten key in his hand, while 
he battered his mind against this probability and that, 
and suddenly, as he stood absorbed in thought, the hand 
holding the key moved waveringly, and yet with a cer- 
tain purposefulness too, toward the lock, his unconscious 
fingers inserted it into the keyhole with all the ease of 
habit and the bolt slid smoothly back with a click that 
roused him from his deep abstraction, and he started 
confusedly back, gazing with parted lips and startled 
eyes at the open lock and his own hand on the key. 
After a minute he broke into a short, disconcerted laugh. 

"Well I '11 be hanged!'' he muttered, and tore the 
door open. The blackness of an unlighted corridor con- 
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fronted faim, as he crossed the threshold and walked cau- 
tiously forward, feeling his way along the wall for a 
switch to turn on the lights, but he bad reached the first 
turn without encountering it, and he continued to make 
his way along what seemed to be an endless passageway, 
each cautious footfall echoing through the hollow silence 
like a marching army, and, fearful that he might plunge 
into the well of the stairs, he retraced his steps and, once 
more within the room, began a search for matches, a twist 
of paper, anything with which he might explore those 
inky corridors in his search for the stuirs; only, however, 
to meet defeat once more. The fire had long since burned 
itself out, and nothing that suggested a match rewarded 
his careful seaiieh of the room. 

At last, beating off the sensation of being under a 
spell, he flung off the coat and waistcoat he was wear- 
ing, hoping against hope that a vagrant match might 
be lurking in the lining of some pocket or seam, though 
his plain man's sense told him that this was the last 
coat on earth to harbor matches, or anything unless it 
was a subtle odor of heliotrope, in its lining. 

He flung it contemptuously aside, at last, with a mut- 
tered, ** Perfumed bounder!" and turned desperately 
to the waistcoat. Like the coat it was guiltless of a 
match, but it yielded a discovery so startlingly adequate 
to his needs as to dispel the thought of matches from his 
mind. A pocket, built into the lining of the usual vest 
pocket, after the manner of wheels within wheels, and so 
cunningly designed as to have eluded his previous search 
completely, now disclosed itself. It was fashioned to 
hold a flat note-case, and to hold it so securely as to defy 
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any but a trained eye to detect it, and its discoverer eyed 
it with surprise distinctly dadied by suspicion. 

''Rascality, plain as the nosQ on your faiee," he mut- 
tered, drawing it forth with eager fingers. He ran its 
contents through with qualms of conscience mingled 
with an unspeakable relief, and an odd sensation along 
the edges of his neck at the back as of an eye upon him. 
Five thousand dollars! Great Scott! Whose — t Cer- 
tainly not his ; and yet it was in his pocket ! He paused 
with the notes in his hand, in desperate uncertainty. 
True, his own money — ^five hundred dollars — had been 
taken ; but did that constitute a right in logic or ethics to 
this money t He had no proof that the man whose cloth- 
ing he was wearing had taken his money, though sus- 
picion pointed his way, and some one had undoubtedly 
taken it. But casuistry was ready with a compromise. 
Proof? He did not need proof further than that his 
own money had been taken and this substituted; the 
rest was a quibble. And with a frown of determination 
he drew forth several notes, the exact amount of his own 
loss, and thrust them into his inside pocket, and, cross- 
ing to the desk, put the remaining bundle of notes into 
the drawer and closed it. 

The Daphne clock was pointing to four as he crossed 
the room to the open door. Pausing only long enough 
to snatch a motor cap and coat that lay conveniently at 
hand on a chair, he bolted into the corridor, now dimly 
visible in the first gray edge of an autumnal morning, 
and dashed madly down the stairs, flight after flight, to 
the street door, where he plunged into the arms of a 
grumbling, swearing but instantly obsequious black 
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shadow that backed away toward the curb, where the 
indefinite bulk of a big motor car loomed through the 
fog, talking as he went : 

**Dis here 's Sam, Mr. Gorham. Cay'nt hardly make 
nobody out in dis here sort o' soda-water stuff. Yessir, 
been here all night, just lak you tor me. Bjiowed you 'd 
come sometime to-night. Yo' car 's right here, suh — 
Yessir." 

The man he called Mr. Oorham had paused with his 
foot upon the running-board to ask a question. A para- 
lyzed pause ensued. 

**W' — ^what town 's dis heret" gasped the negro, peer- 
ing keenly into the face of the man who addressed him ; 
a slow, wise smile, discreetly banished from his lips, 
beginning to twinkle in his eyes. '^Dis here 's de same 
old town what hit 's been all de time, suh, ' ' he went on 
in a gently explanative tone. *' Don't you bother yo' 
haad none erbout dis here ol' town. Boss. Let Sam" — 
a gently wheedling palm inserted under his questioner's 
arm conveyed unmistakably Sam's interpretation of the 
question. ''Yessir, git right in, suh. Sam gwine to 
take you anywheres you want to go, and nary er word 
to nobody! Whose car? Why — " he swallowed a gasp 
of mingled amazement and laughter — ^**It 's puffickly all 
right, suh. Union Station? Yessir." 

The big touring--car slid into the fog, honked for the 
crossing, and was gone, bearing Sam and his sapient 
grin and his dumbfounded passenger to the Union Sta- 
tion. 



CHAPTER VI 

SPENCER ELLIS reached the end of his forty-eight- 
hour journey in a state as nearly approximating 
headlong passion as was possible for a man not huilt for 
sentimental expansion. Hitherto the emotional side of 
his nature had been like a starved little stream making 
its way through a crevice in a rock, and the sterile soil 
of his manhood had yielded but one haifvest — ^his love 
for Avery Guerrin. His instincts, like tendrils grown 
in a cellar, had reached out toward the sunshine of her 
warm and fructuous nature, only to recoil, sensitively — 
or feebly, as one sees it — at the first hint of opposition, 
and in the end he had accepted the pap of friendship 
in place of love to ** satisfy life's daily thirst,'' and, 
seemingly, had made out well enough on it. 

But if in those early days his love had been a bit 
spineless, it was not lacking a good stiff backbone now; 
nor a throbbing heart that outstripped reason in the 
good old way; nor nerves that shot a tingling rapture 
through him as he caught sight of two Eonall figures — 
Avery Kirven and her little son — ^walking sturdily 
shoulder to shoulder across the platform as the train 
drew in to the familiar station at Westinghame, and 
realized the tender significance of her eoming thus to 
meet him. No words could possibly have touched him 

so deeply or brought his happiness so vividly before him 
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as this frank acceptance of his coming as a home-coming. 
It was like a sudden ray of sunshine from a gray sky, 
that shed a long light ahead over the placid, sweet, 
eventless years of their life together. 

**This is good of you!" he cried as they met, clasping 
a hand of each and smiling into the two pairs of chest- 
nut-brown eyes that smiled gently back. They stood for 
a moment in a circle of clasped hands, all talking to- 
gether or across one another, no one but Lang saying 
anything at all relevant to the occasion, or any occasion, 
his two companions being too much engaged in divining 
each other's thoughts and avoiding each other's eyes 
and keeping their voices from shaking over what they 
did say, to heed its appositeness. 

*'Car 's right round here on Fourth Street," he threw 
in suggestively, at last, regarding his incomprehensible 
elders with puzzled, ingenuous eyes, his open mouth 
showing its red lining as the breath streamed out on the 
frosty air. But they did not avail themselves of his 
hint. They were walking aimlessly along the platform, 
gazing intently at the planks, so it seemed to Lang, and 
just saying one or two words at a time that meant just 
nothing at all. 

**When — ?" said his mother, with a little laugh, 
though nobody had said anything funny at all ; and then 
Spencer said, solemn-like, but smili^g, too, at something 
that Lang could not get on to : 

'*Only a couple of hours before I left ; but I had quite 
decided already, you know." 

Decided what? Lang wondered, and .had opened his 
mouth to ask when he caught sight of a truck in the act, 
so it seemed, of running down his two helpless charges, 
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who had given over staring at the boards just when they 
should have been looking and were gazing deeply into 
each other's eyes, for all the world as if each one had 
a cinder. When he had rescued them from the truck, 
amid his mother's incomprehensible laughter and 
blushes and kisses and several resounding thumps on 
his back from Ellis, which Lang received with reserve, 
he placed himself at the head of the party with a quaint 
air of being the only responsible member of it, and 
steered them to the waiting automobile. And during the 
short drive home he sustained the conversation at the 
level of, at least, intelligibility. 

At the house in Sycamore Circle, where Avery's 
mother and sisters awaited them, the same sweetly mat- 
ter-of-fact greeting met him, pitched at precisely the 
same note of half-tender, wholly sensible acquiescence, 
in the state of things that Avery herself had struck on 
their meeting. No hint of changed relations, a grave 
undemote of memory that never quite reached the sur- 
face and yet was never quite lost sight of even under 
their frank acceptance of EUis into the home circle. 

Luncheon brought together a dozen old friends — 
friends of those other days when Langdom Kirven's 
presence had been the magnet that drew them together — 
and they, too, preserved the same frank reticence as to 
the occasion of their meeting that had characterized her 
family. But if lips said, with decorous heartiness, 
**Glad to see you, Spencer I Hope we H see more of 
you now, eht" or **How perfectly lovely to have you 
back, Spencer! We don't mean to let you go back to 
Dixie, ever!" according to the sex of the greeting, eyes 
beamed cordial significance, and hand^asps said as 
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plainly as ever hand-clasps spoke, '*If ever two people 
were cut out for each other — " And Ellis yearned, 
dumbly, and almost expanded in the glow of hearts made 
of the same stuff as his own. 

The winter afternoon was almost spent before the 
last good-bys were said and Ellis found himself alone 
with his long-delayed happiness. He and Avery 
settled cozily down, in the book-lined living-room that 
held no memories of the past, for an hour's quiet talk 
of the future — ^that future that loomed so closely at 
hand. They were agreed that if it were well it were 
done it were well it were done quickly. For Lang, 
said Avery, was in the formative period of a boy's life 
when a change of environment was best avoided. 

*'My heart turns to this plan of yours, dear — ^the 
thought of^that dear Southern country that has so 
won your heart draws me, oh, so strongly I It is .best 
for us all — Oh, yes, yes, I quite agree with you! A 
new life and a new — ^home." The word left her lips 
on a suspended breath that would not be a sigh. ' * But, 
Spencer — ^Lang ! I must think of him even before you, 
dear friend, and I feel, I feel so strongly that his 
father would have wished him to grow up in New Eng- 
land, among the influences that made his own life. 
Do not yout" 

*'No," said Ellis firmly, after a pause for thought. 
**If Kirven had known the South as I do, he would be 
the first to see that no finer field for a young man's 
future exists ,to-day . ' ' 

**But the institutions of learning! Surely — " 

''Tut!" Ellis retorted with tender ridicule. *'The 
New England idea, Avery! I remember quite well be- 
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fore I went South I had rather the picture-card im- 
pression of it myself — a sort of medley of alligators, 
sugar-cane, roses, and jasmine, and Bebel fire-eaters. 
But, dear me, how different it all was! There is no 
fire-eating in the South in these days, my dear. They 
know good and well what to do with their coal ! They 
ship it to the ends of the earth over their own water- 
ways and keep as shrewd an eye on the profits as ever 
winked in Massachusetts, my dear girt. Now, as to 
Lang : He 's about ten, is he not 1 Ah, he '11 rise with 
the wave of progress down there and hit the crest of 
forty years of dajnmed energy — " 

He paused, Avery's eyes of shocked reproach arrest- 
ing the words on his lips. There was, in their depths, a 
faint expression of " I told you so ! ' ' and after a puzzled 
stare Ellis collapsed into one of his rare fits of laughter. 

** Avery, my dear girl! Southern profanity played 
out along with the mint- julep in the early seventies." 

''With the colonels and the majors and the slouched 
hats and imperials t ' * 

**The colonels are still there, thank Heaven! Wait 
until you see my colonel ! My uncle is the most delight- 
ful man on earth, Avery, and the finest gentleman. 
And Naomi — " 

A shade of memory crossed his brow that did not 
escape her eyes. 

*' 'And Naomi T' she echoed, curiously. "Describe 
her, do! I have so desired to meet her." 

Ellis smiled reflectively, his musing gaze turned 
inward. 

"Imagine me describing Naomi!" he scoffed. "Or 
any one, unless it were iSardy or Meredith or some of 
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their i^^, who could paint a woman's soul in words as a 
painter might catch a tint. ' ' 

* * I imagine I know the type, ' ' Avery murmured with 
reserved enthusiasm. *'I met Southern girls at col- 
lege. She is very— er — feminine ; is she not t ' ' 

'*The most feminine thing on earth, yes. Full of 
passion and softness; steadfast as the stars — ^poor 
child ! " he ended, unexpectedly with a hidden sigh, the 
shadow of pain she had noted before deepening on his 
brow. 

* * Tell me, ' ' said Avery, touching with a tender finger 
the line of troubled thought upon his brow. 

''Yes,'* he replied thoughtfully, '*I mean to tell you. 
I need your help, your woman's intuition to guide me. 
God only knows how much I need itl But this is our 
own precious hour. I cannot spoil it with — " 

He made a vague gesture of perplexity and sadness 
before he brushed it all aside €Uid returned to their own 
future plans, that grew more definite and intimate with 
every word, until unconsciously dates slid into places 
that an hour before had been left blank ; and there was 
talk, tentative at first, shyly eager now, of a house in 
Old Ralston and a bungalow on the top of Old Split 
Silver for the coming summer, interspersed with little 
home-y details — slanguage of enchantment to Ellis! — of 
furniture to be shipped and just when and how and 
where. And on and on through every paragraph of 
that old, old story that somehow never goes out of print, 
and always, by some magic of its own, appears to be the 
first copy off the press to the two pairs of eager eyes 
that search out its hidden meanings and lay them away 
in their hearts for the rainy days ahead. 
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When Ellis left at twilight, the persistently lowering 
day had relented, and a great band of orange, warm and 
glowing, spanned the west, that seemed to reflect his own 
mood. The unaccustomed impact of emotion had strung 
him to his highest pitch, and his future with Avery 
Kirven stretched ahead of him, homely, fruitful, serene 
under a golden light, like that great band in the west. 
And Lang's boy? — ^his boy now! What more natural 
and right than that he should raise him to have the same 
clean standards, the breadth and nobleness that had 
made his father a man among a thousand! 

With his mind full of these thoughts he traversed the 
quiet suburban street with meditative footsteps. But as 
he approached the business portion of the town he dis- 
missed reflection for a livelier, interest in the changes 
that time had wrought in the familiar streets. He ex- 
changed a nod with an old acquaintance here and there, 
and once an old friend paused to shake his hand, and to 
tell him over and over how glad he was to see him in 
Westinghame again, and to hope, with smiling signifi- 
cance, that this time he meant to stop for good. He 
strolled on toward his hotel, the smile with which he 
had bade his friend good-by still on his lips, and had 
reached the comer above his hotel when a big black taxi 
coming from the opposite direction shot past him a dozen 
yards, slowed up, backed, and a man's voice from within 
hailed him lustily by name. It was a familiar voice, 
but, though it waked all sorts of pleasant memories, just 
for the moment Ellis could not place it. He lifted his 
hat a little vaguely in the direction of the voice and 
was passing on. But before the car could be brought 
to a stand the door was flung impetuously open and a 
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man's flgare in a long coat leaped out and with a quick 
stride crossed the space to Ellis's side. Ellis's half- 
eztended hand dropped to his side and his face hardened 
with angry surprise. "Why in the name of ill fortune 
had John Gk)rham followed himt A dozen conjectures 
flashed across his mind, but swift as thought is, pre- 
monition is swifter still, and the sharp contraction of his 
nerves, chilled him like an icy wind, yet whether the 
thrill that raced along his nerves was joy, or dread, or 
horror, he had no time to analyze. Before his stiff lips 
could frame a question, the other man had flung himself 
upon him knocking his hat off in a rough bear's hug of 
delighted greeting. 

* * Of all the luck I How like you, Spencer, to turn up 
just when I need you most. I 've been looking every- 
where for you. I must see you at once. Don't look 
at me like that, man! I can explain everything, I tell 
you. ' ' His eager words fell on ears of stone. With his 
shaking hand against the other's breast, Ellis fended 
him off, studying his face with eyes where dawning recog- 
nition mingled with incredulous joy and blank despair. 

''Langdomf" he gasped, his dry lips scarce able to 
form the words. '^Langdom — at last!" 

The man he addressed flushed, a sensitive change, 
more pained reproach than anger, crossing his fine frank 
countenance. 

*' *At last'?" he echoed, a bit stiffly. '*You needn't 
rub it in like that, Spencer. I know it looks pretty 
rank — Great God ! ten days without a word ! But I teH 
you I can explain. Why do you stand there like a post, 
manf My wife — ^my boyt Tell me all is well with 
them or I shall go mad!" 
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His voice choked^ and he made a dumb gesture 
of appeal, more touching than words, and somewhere 
deep down in Ellis's heart the love and loyalty of 
a lifetime stirred, gushed upward, thrusting aside 
his own shattered dream of happiness. He laid his 
hand with a firm, reassuring touch upon Eirven's 
arm. 

**Your wife and the boy are all right, Lang — ^well and 
happy," he added the last words unguardedly, un- 
conscious of his slip until he met the troubled eyes of 
his friend turned questioningly upon him. 

** 'Happy'!" he echoed, a quiver in his firm tones. 

"Of course I mean — " Ellis paused, groping blindly 
amid the turmoil in his own mind for what he did 
mean. ''What I meant was — " 

' ' I know ; I might have known all the time ! Thank 
you a thousand times, old man, for keeping her mind 
easy. Never mind. That 's all right. Of eourse ten 
days is not — ^not — Still, I can see what you 've been 
through to keep things easy for her. You look ten 
years older, upon my word! If you could have seen 
your face Ellis, a minute ago when I lighted on you! 
If I 'd been Rip Van Winkle's ghost — " He laughed, 
the toneless laugh of a man whose thoughts are far from 
laughter, and, turning, beckoned to the chauffeur, who 
had looked on at the meeting, so full of dramatic import 
to the men themselves, without interest. "I 've only a 
minute, you know — am on my way out home, and simply 
mad to be there, as you may imagine; but first, 
Spencer, I have something to say to you." He drew 
Ellis imperiously toward the waiting cab as he spoke. 
*'We 'U go round to your rooms; I went there first off, 
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and nearly broke down the dbor, but no one answered. 
You should fire TunstaU." 

He motioned Ellis to precede him into the cab, with 
the suppressed energy of a man passionately engrossed 
by one thought and in desperate haste to give it utter- 
ance; but EUis laid a restraining hand upon his arm, 
striving meantime to arrange his thoughts, to lay hold 
of any end of the tangle that showed up, until — He 
did not finish the thought. His mind shied from a 
forecast of the situation he dimly perceived to be bear- 
ing down upon him. Ten daysf Great heavens! And 
his rooms in Edwards Street t He had not set foot in 
Edwards Street for years. Tunstall was on the firing 
line in Flanders, poor devil! But he must say some- 
thing, anything! He could not stand with his foot on 
the ranning-board forever. 

It was still clear twilight, and the cold north light 
struck full into Kirven's face, into his waiting eyes, 
with their unforgotten gentle firmness; sane, strong, 
and just now snapping with impatience, they met his 
own as they had done ten thousand times before, and 
the thought of madness that for one second had risen in 
Ellis's mind, dropped like a stone. 

One thought, during this time that seemed an eternity 
to Ellis, dominated his mind — ^to avert the shock of Eir- 
ven's return from Avery until he had time to prepare 
her. Amid the tumult of his thoughts a telephone mes- 
sage to her mother suggested itself, but how to put 
Kirven off until — ? Dinner! Heaven! Dinner to a 
man with that face ! But before he had time to speak, 
Kirven himself provided the opening out of the tangle. 

*'Tou are thinking of my wife, I see, but — The 
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fact is, Spencer, I must see you — ^alone — at once, before 
I see— her." He covered his eyes with his hand for a 
moment, before he resumed resolutely: '^ Suppose we get 
right on down to the office, instead of your rooms t 
We 'U not be interrupted there at this hour. ' ' He waved 
Ellis imperiously into the cab. But fresh consternation 
had seized upon Ellis. The office, did he sayt Was it 
conceivable that he meant their old offices on Ninth 
Street! The very building had been razed and a huge 
apartment house now occupied the site. Meantime 
Eirven was giving the bewildered chauffeur directions in 
a brisk matter-of-fact tone, '*The Ferguson Building, 
Comer of Ninth and Clarkwell. ' ' 

Ellis cut in before the man could utter the words on 
his tongue: 

''How about the Hillman, Langf It 's only a step 
away. I Ve— er — I Ve been there for a couple of days 
for a change." He motioned the chauffeur to follow 
and wait and with his arm in Kirven's drew him 
rapidly in the direction of the hotel, quivering with ap- 
prehension lest at any moment some old friend of both 
his and Kirven's should bear down upon them with 
amazed greetings and give another twist to the snarl. 

Avoiding the foyer, where recognition was inevitable, 
Ellis made for a private entrance and by incredible good 
luck reached his rooms unobserved, and locked the door 
behind him with a sigh of relief. Kirven was silent — 
a tense, vibrating silence full of potential emotion. He 
flung off his outer coat and hat and still in silence, 
stepping to the chandelier snapped on jet after jet, with 
the same controlled impetuosity that had characterized 
him all through the meeting. Pausing at last full in the 
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light he turned his face, haggard with fatigue and 
excitement, upon Ellis, with desperate calmness uid, 
bringing his fist down into his palm with passionate 
energy, said hoarsely : 

'*Now, Ellis, here 's what I want to ask you: Am I 
mad or nott" 

' * ' Mad ' t What infernal rot are you talking, Lang t 
Sit down. Get yourself in hand, man. There — quietly, 
now — " 

**For God's sake don't start that!" cried Kirven, with 
a gesture of impatient despair. **I Ve worn that out, 
I 've told myself to be quiet, ten thousand times in the 
last forty-eight hours, and those damnable wheels said 
it every time they turned in that endless journey — 
'Keep calm' — 'keep calm.' " 

Ellis gave a mental gasp of relief. The end of the 
snarl at last! ''Endless journey" — "forty-eight 
hours. " " Ah, ha ! Steady now, ' ' he said to himself, 
and taking out a cigar with a great show of being at his 
ease, he clipped it and lighted it with a hand that was 
anything but steady despite his stem admonition. He 
seated himself with great deliberation, delicately hitch- 
ing up the legs of his trousers, and crossing one trim 
foot over the opposite knee to convince himself that 
this was an entirely simple, every-day matter, and he 
himself entirely adequate to handle it. He turned 
toward Kirven at last with a very successful air of casual 
interest. 

*' Two-days' trip, eh! No wonder you 're a bit 
knocked out." 

"Two days and a night," Kirven replied, hi? own 
manner unconsciously falling into accord with the note 
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the other had struck. '*I got into New York this morn- 
ing at daylight and caught the eleven-ten out here." 
**From— r' 

A disconcerted expression crossed Blirven's sensitive 
face and he flung his hands outward as if flinging from 
him some incomprehensible state of things for which he 
was in no way responsible. The glance he turned to Ellis 
was wistful, helpless, imploring, and eagerly defensive 
all in one. 

**I don't know," he said at last, simply. 

'^You mean the name of the town has escaped you 
for the moment! No matter. Let 's get on with — " 

**No, Spencer, no; I mean that I do not know, never 
have known the name of the town — city — ^whichever it 
was — ^that I left two days ago. You may not believe 
it; it is almost unbelievable to me, but it is true." 

*'The way to get at this," Ellis cut calmly in across 
Kirven's hesitating, puzzled speech, broken by pauses 
for ineffectual thought; ''the way to straighten all this 
out is to begin at the very beginning, you know, Lang, 
and take it quietly along, bit by bit as it comes into 
your head, and in a couple of shakes it will be as straight 
as a string. Just a minute, and I '11 caU up for a 
couple of — " 

''As you say, but it 's getting on." He put his hand 
to his watch pocket and drew it away empty. * **That 
ass had n't any watch, though he had a wad of notes as 
thick as my wrist in his clothes. ' ' Ellis turned a remon- 
strant glance upon him with the receiver in his hand, 
and Kirven flung himself into his chair, and with a hand 
across his eyes strove to concentrate his thoughts; and 
when Ellis resumed his seat he began at once to speak, 
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in the level tone of a speaker who listens to and weighs 
his own words. 

''Now, to begin at the beginning, it was that matter 
of the L. M. and Q. shares, you remember? Fumess 
had written once or twice already, as you know, but the 
thing hung fire some way, and Wednesday of last week 
he called on long distance, and — But you know Fur- 
ness. I didn't want to go over. I'd been feeling 
pretty rotten, you remember, and Dr. Endicott had put 
his foot down — ^nervous breakdown, brain-fag, three 
months' rest and change of scene. That trip to Cali- 
fornia is still on, in fact ; hope you '11 join us, old man. 
Well, to out it short, I sawed Fumess off. But the next 
morning, Thursday a week ago, I 'd hardly reached the 
office — Miss Ethel hadn't even come — ^^hen he got me 
again on long distance. A couple of hours would see 
the thing through; I could get back on the four-ten that 
afternoon and — But, as I said, you know Fumess. I 
decided to go over, and there was no time to lose, and 
as I 'd be back to dinner, you see f I caught the car at 
the comer and made the eight-forty-two by a shave — 
boarded her as she cleared the station, in fact, and paid 
to the next station, where I got a ticket and a paper, and 
I settled down to read. I remember the article perfectly 
— 'The Literacy Test' — " He paused, absorbed in some 
memory to which Ellis had no clue. 

"Well," Ellis prodded him, "you got to the city. 
What happened thent" 

Kirven leaned forward to hold Ellis's attention more 
fixedly, though Heaven knows it was in no danger of 
wandering, and went on with hard impressiveness, hardly 
above a whisper: 
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'^That is the point this whole incomprehensible 
business turns on, Spencer. I did not arrive at New 
York.'' 

A brief silence, of whose duration neither man was 
conscious, ensued. On Kirven's part it was the silence 
of intense preoccupation; on his companion's the 
stunned silence of a man in the center of a mental whirl- 
wind. A week ago Thursday ! Was it possible, credible 
of human belief, that Earven supposed only one week to 
have elapsed since they parted? Once more the sus- 
picion of his friend's sanity invaded Ellis's mind. But 
a glance into his clear, thoughtful eyes, indubitably sane, 
banished the thought; and, as he watched him, Ellis 
found time, even in that perturbed moment, to thank 
God that during all those years of mystery and silence 
he had never for a moment doubted him. And he did 
not doubt him now. Whatever there might be in this 
strange tale that Kirven's stammering lips could hardly 
frame for wonder, one thing was sure: Kirven himself 
was as honest as daylight in the telling of it. 

**You did not arrive at New York!" he echoed, in- 
quiringly, not greatly interested as yet ; contrasted with 
the staggering fact of Kirven's ignorance of the lapse 
of time, his arrival or non-arrival at New York appeared 
an inconsequential detail. ** Where did you leave the 
train, and why t ' ' 

*'I do not know," Kirven repeated, looking his friend 
firmly in the eyes; '^but let that pass for the moment. 
There are two facts I want you to get, and if you can 
make them square with reason — Now, on Thursday, the 
fifteenth of November, at about ten in the forenoon, I 
was aboard the train for New York, we were just out of 
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Langley Junction running along beside a long green 
turnip-field — You get met^' 

"Langley Junction — a long green turnip-field.'* 

* * I was feeling pretty rotten, and drowsy — ! I never 
was so sleepy in my life ! It was like a landslide, x>osi- 
tively — ^the desire for sleep, I mean — and that turnip- 
field made it worse. It slid along beside the track — 
s-z-z-z-z — ^like a big revolving table with a green cover 
spinning, dazzling with light. I couldn't keep my eyes 
o£F it to save my life, and the more I looked the 
sleepier — " 

"You dropped off, eht" 

"Like a top! The— er — ^the motion of the train 
always — " 

"Of course. Anybody would. Wellt" 

"Well, exactly one week later, on Thursday, the 
twenty-second of November, I woke from a deep sle^ 
in an easy -chair — You get me, ElUsf'^ 
Easy-chair. Go on." 

' — in an easy-chair in a room I 'd never set eyes on 
before, in the tenth or fifteenth storey of a sky-scraper, 
an hour or two before dawn, in a strange city, buried to 
the roofs in fog like co.tton-batting — " 

"Alone? For God's sake!" 

"Alone. Except for the light burning on the table 
and the clock ticking on the mantelpiece I might have 
been in the catacombs of Egypt. But Ihat is nothing. 
Listen," — ^he leaned forward to look Ellis firmly in the 
eyes — "Listen to me, Spencer: I was not only alone, but 
locked in in an empty building, at midnight." He 
paused, with a gesture of bewilderment inexpressibly 
tragic in a man so grave and sincere. Ellis gave expres- 
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sion to the inexpressible by a long sibilant breath through 
his shut teeth. 

* ' You say you cannot recall the name of that town t ' ' 

'* * Recall'! I never knew it, I tell you. But the 
oddest part of the whole infernal busmess is ahead of 
us." 

''Just a minute, Lang. Let 's get hold of something 
real — something — er — and hang on to it. Cannot you 
recall something, anything, that might serve as a clue to 
locate that townt — some building — or parkT Anything 
for a beginning." 

'*I saw it from above, you know, between midnight 
and dawn, — ^tall buildings sticking up out of the fog 
on every side, and far below me a row of street lights — " 
Kirven broke off to bring his hand down upon the table 
with a hard, impressive thump. ''The key to this whole 
inconceivable story, I tell you, is that locked door! If 
I could lay my hands upon the man who shot that bolt 
from the inside, and who changed clothes with me after 
he had robbed me — " 

' ' Robbed you, eh t Ah, ha ! Now we Ye getting to 
the meat in the cocoanut! I thought there was some- 
thing fishy in this, all the time. We '11 put the police 
on at once. You say the rascal locked the outer door 
and escaped by the other t" 

"The room had but one door, the door that opened 
upon the corridor. The bolt had been shot from the 
inside and the key withdrawn." 

"The window, eh t" 

"Impossible." 

"But some one came finallyi and released you, and 
then—" 
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'*No. I found the door key in the breeches pocket of 
the clothes I had on — his clothes, you know. Now, what 
do you make of thatf What can any sane man make of 
it»'' 

Ellis made nothing of it, but he did not say so. On 
the contrary, he hedged with a question : 

'*Are those the clothes you are wearing?'' 

** Heavens, no! I bought these in New York this 
morning. But I brought the others along in my bag. 
If we decide to put the police on, the clothes are some- 
thing tangible, at any rate. You see, when I left home 
a week ago I was wearing a blue-serge business suit that 
Ghaffin had just sent me home. Of course you remem- 
ber it, Spencer!" 

And, in fact, from the gray shades of memory at the 
back of Ellis 's brain the ghost of a trig blue suit dimly 
emerged, and he murmured: 

''Sure, I do.'' 

But as he said it a shiver crept along his spine, and 
the hairs on the back of his neck crawled as his eye hap- 
pened to fall upon a foot-long calendar presided over by 
a spring-eyed beauty of the Christie family, hanging 
over the table just behind Kirven. When he caught 
the drift of the story again Kirven was saying : 

''I had my watch and all the things a man usually car- 
ried about with him — some loose silver in my trousers 
pocket and five hundred dollars in notes in an inside 
pocket. You get that, Spencer!" 

''Five hundred dollars in notes." 

"Well," Kirven laid a tense finger across his palm, 
and dropping his voice to a note of tragic earnestness 
that would have been comic, in the light of the words 
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that followed, had not the minds of both men been so 
grimly far from humor; "well, now listen to this: when 
I — er — ^woke — I mean, when I came from under the 
influence of the drug (Of course I had been heavily 
drugged!) in that room, alone, I had on a suit of pale- 
gray tweeds, with gray shoes and stockings, and a tie — 
Great Scott, what a tie! And — you know how I abhor 
perfume? — ^the clothes were reeking in some vile perfume, 
heliotrope or some disgusting scent. And my hair — " 
He sprang up, dragging Ellis with him to the light, and 
bent his head for Ellis's inspection. ''Look at that, will 
yout Gray in my hair! I 've heard of men turning 
gray over night—" He laughed shakily. 

** Piffle!" said Ellis, making his voice rough and un- 
concerned to cover its trembling. '*We 're both getting 
old Plough to show gray. I Ve quite a few gray hairs 
myself, and bald as ^a badger into the bargain." He 
pulled up, but to» late. Earven had turned a skeptical 
glance in his direction and started back, staring at a 
shiny bald spot the size of a dollar amid Ellis's blond 
locks. But his mind was too saturated by his own emo- 
tion to assimilate a fresh surprise, and he only murmured : 

"Well, well!— to think I had not noticed that! But 
Ellis, I say, look here a moment — ^the, parting in my 
hair — ^look closely." Ellis looked, and, with some vague 
memory tugging at his mind that he could not place, 
remarked that he saw nothing wrong with it. 

"Not now, but listen, and if you don't say this is a 
facer — ! In that room, that night, when I caught sight 
of myself in the mirror, my hair was parted here, just 
above my ear, like a blasted prize-fighter's, and, Ellis," 
— >he broke off with the ^ir of a man who reluctantly 
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piles Pelion on Ossa, not expecting to be believed — ^''it 
had been cut to part that way. You can see it even 
now. ' ' 

A rebellious wave on one side marred the satin smooth- 
ness of the parting, but EUis did not look. He was 
grappling with the necessity, that every word from his 
companion thrust more insistently before him, of tell- 
ing Eirven the true state of things. But how to do itt 
How could he tell this man with his sane, eager eyes 
that ten years and not ten days had elapsed since he 
boarded the train for New York in Cha£Sn's blue-serge 
suitY 

''Bosh!" he said lightly. ''Those are trifles, Lang. 
Let 's get down to knucks and talk horse-sense. How 
about your five hundred that fellow got away with, eht" 

"I was getting on to that. It 's rather a question — 
But listen : After I 'd hit on the key and got the door 
open I remembered I had no money, and I went through 
that brute's clothes again, hoping against hope, and 
there, right under my nose all the time, in a place no 
sane man would ever think of looking for a pocket, was 
a note-case with five thousand dollars in notes of large 
denominations. Now chew down on that with your 
hard 'horse-sense' and let me know what you make of 
it!" 

But Ellis's horse-sense made nothing of it. He was, 
in fact, building his theory of the inexplicable situation 
pretty much as old-fashioned preachers build their ser- 
mons, letting the last word of firstly suggest the fir^ 
word of secondly and so on. But the part of his mind 
not thus engaged conceded that it was a facer, the deuce 
of a facer! Money, you know, lying round loose in 
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chunks, did not jump with slugging and drugging and 
robbery, no matter which way you put it. 

''What did you do with itT' he contented himself 
with asking, at last. 

' * Took out my own five hundred and threw the other 
into a drawer back there. I suppose I was entitled to my 
own, ehf he ended defensively. 

''Sure, you were!" But Ellis was grappling with 
that problem ahead of him and scruples of conscience 
were trifles light as air to him. "Well," he went on, 
"when you get that confounded door open you made 
for the elevator — " 

" 'Elevator'? In that catacombs! No, I went down 
the stairs in the pitch-dark — Qreat Qod, how many 
flights there were ! — and at the entrance, by a miracle — " 
He turned reverently aside a moment, as he murmured : 
" 'God's greatness flows around our incompleteness' — 
Did you ever stop to think of that, Spencer! Nor 
I; but I will from this on. You see, I might have 
wandered for hours in that soapy fog, but, as I said, by 
the goodness of God, I stumbled on some other man's car 
waiting for him at the door of the building, and in the 
darkness and the fog his chauffeur mistook me for him, 
and you may be sure I did not undeceive him! I 
tumbled in and in about two minutes I was feeling my 
way along a train standing on the track. The chauffeur, 
a negro named Sam, bought my ticket to New York and 
steered me to the sleeper. He was dead sure I was 
drunk, and he kept calling me by the other fellow's 
name — Goodwin, or Grovenor, or some such name. 
Beast, he must be — Grovenor. The negro was not in 
the least surprised. Well, Sam hoisted me into the 
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sleeper and I tumbled into my berth, just as I stood, and 
to my surprise dropped to sleep and slept for hours on 
end; did not even wake when the conductor fumbled 
my ticket out of my fist.'* 

''And all this time you never thought to ask the name 
of the town!" 

''Of course I did! I asked the chauffeur the first 
thing — ^that 's what made him think I was drunk, you 
know — and he told me" — a tired smile crossed Kirven's 
lips — "he told me, 'Dis here 's de same old town what 
hit 's been all de time, Boss,' and, as I was determined 
to use the car, I dared not press it for fear — Same 
on the train, when I finally woke, late that after- 
noon. I — " For a moment his eyes avoided Ellis's, 
then met them with the same wistful defensiveness he 
had showed before. "Yes, that 's it — I was afraid — 
afraid, I tell you ! It was as bad as that. I — I was just 
mentally blind. The thought of you, Spencer, was the 
only comfort I had, that terrible night. I kept telling 
myself to keep calm, you 'd straighten things out when 
I got here — ^keep calm — ^keep calm — Great God!" 

He sprang to his feet, with the last words, and snatch- 
ing up his hat and coat turned to the door, but some- 
thing in his companion's face arrested him and he 
whirled sharply back. 

"What is it?" he said roughly. "You 're keeping 
something back, Ellis. Something has happened that I 
do not know. Avery t the boy! — God! Can't you see 
that •/ must know — " 

"No, Lang, nothing has happened — ^like that. Avery 
is well. I saw her only an hour ago — " A constric- 
tion in his throat stopped him, and as he waited to 
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steady his voice a vision of her face, as he had seen it 
last in the fire-lit dusk of the living-room, rose before 
him. But with his hands clenched on the chair he 
leaned negligently upon, he fought it down, and with it 
the desolating wave of loneliness and longing that choked 
him. **No," he resumed after that momentary battle; 
**no, nothing has happened here — ^worth mentioning. 
But there are some matters that — er — ^that I must put 
you onto, Lang, before you meet any one else." 

Kirven's brow, knitted with apprehension, relaxed. 

**Let it wait over until morning, Spencer. 1 11 be at 
the office about nine as usual — " 

**No!" cried Ellis, hastily; **no, that won't do, Lang. 
It *s got to be thrashed out to-night here, now,*' he 
stammered. 

*'Welir' Kirven visibly braced himself. But Ellis 
hung fire. He was seeking desperately within himself 
for some word or phrase with which to meet the in- 
exorable situation striding down upon them ; something, 
anything, that would reveal the true state of things and 
yet sustain his friend under the devastating knowledge 
that ten years of his life had slipped from his grasp 
like a shadow. But how — great heavens ! — ^how could he 
tell this man with his eyes lighted with imperishable 
hope, aglow with passion, thrilling with life, that he had 
been dead and buried, with a monument over his grave, 
for ten years? — ^that the baby he expected to take crow- 
ing into his arms was a sturdy lad to whom he would 
be a perfect stranger? But in the very moment when 
Ellis told himself it was more than he could do, as it so 
often happens, in that same moment it was given him 
what to say. His flaccid mind stiffened with purpose 
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and before he was fairly aware of what he meant to say 
he was speaMng: 

''This thing is all as plain as a pikestaff to me now; 
it 's by no means an unprecedented occurrence. One 
sees it in the paper every now and then ; it 's only be- 
cause it 's you, you know, Lang, that it — Now, here 's 
what I make of it: You fell asleep on the train, were 
drugged while asleep — That fits your own theory, does 
itnott'' 

''To a hair." 

"You were taken from the train while unconscious, 
robbed, and either abandoned on the streets of a strange 
city, or, as is more likely, put upon another train while 
still unconscious and then abandoned. You were picked 
up finally by the police, unconscious, and handed over 
to the institution — sanatorium — ^whatever it was where 
you found yourself — for treatment. Such cases are too 
common in the large cities to require comment." 

"No doubt; but—" 

"You were confined in this institution until — " 

"The effects of the drug wore off. Exactly! But 
Spencer — " 

"Let me finish: You escaped from the sanatorium 
last Thursday at daylight. You agree with me so far 
as to the main points, do you nott" 

"Y-e-s, possibly. But my hairt Those expensive 
clothes — " 

"My theory covers all tho^e points," Ellis cut in 
firmly. 

' ' If you want to strain at gnats and swallow camels — ' ' 

"What camelt" 

"The key to the door in the pocket of the clothes, 
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and five thousand dollars as well. A man might forget 
the key, though how he got out I cannot conceive, i^ith 
the bolt shot inside, but to forget a sum of money like 
that ! — ^to rob a man of five hundred and leave five thou- 
sand in his clothes!" 

Ellis met this in silence, and for a moment it looked 
as if the camel had bowled him over. 

**Come, out with that theory of yours!" Kirven cried 
with a smile, clapping his friend on the shoulder. The 
sense of safety, the presence of the friend upon whose 
judgment he so relied, inspired him with renewed confi- 
dence. His eyes were alight with their old sunny smile 
as he turned them on Ellis, waiting for his reply. It 
was a bit slow in coming. 

"Suppose," he said at last, weighing his words, ''sup- 
pose, just for argument, Lang, that a year, instead of 
ten days, had elapsed before you recovered conscious- 
ness f In that case you could account for the clothes 
and the hair-cut and other little personal details, could 
you not?" 

**For the change of clothing, yes." 

Ellis had been making a leisurely search of his 
pockets as he talked, and at Kirven 's last words he 
leaned forward with significant deliberation and laid an 
evening paper, date-line up, upon the table before his 
friend, and turned aside. 

The words he was speaking stopped on Kirven 's lips, 
but neither man was aware of it. With his eyes 
fastened upon the paper, the familiar evening paper of 
his home town, he stood as if turned to stone. A 
minute passed and another. He still stood in silence, 
his gaze blankly on the paper, that terrible isolation of 
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the human soul insulating him from the friend whose 
shoulder touched his own as completely as though inter- 
stellar space had parted them. The landscape of his 
life had dwindled to forty-eight hours of unrelated 
memories without perspective. Just at his back 
yawned a black gulf of oblivion, ten years long, and 
ahead a future that receded as he sought to grasp it ; be- 
tween them, he clung to the narrow plank of the present 
— ft stranded pilgrim returned from an undiscovered 
country. 

**Lang, old man," Ellis's familiar voice — ^kind, un- 
emotional, full of its habitual shrewd good sense— <5ut 
through the nightmare and Eirven caught at it as a 
drowning man would grasp a rope, ''now, you just 
listen to me a minute. All you Ve got to do is to let 
these years that are gone, go. After all, what do ten 
years amount to in the life of a man as young as you? 
Get a good tight grip on things right where you are, and 
let the rest of it — slide. Everything here — I mean 
nearly everything — is exactly as you left it. It 's 
astonishing, upon my word, when one comes to think of 
it, how little has changed. Now, don't stand there try- 
ing to scoop up ten years in a bunch. All a man needs 
is the ground he 's standing on, anyhow. / don't know 
any more than you do what 's happened in the last ten 
years — except in a general way, of course, and I can 
put you on to that in ten minutes. Sit down again, and 
we '11 go into things a bit first and then we '11 get on out 
to Sycamore Circle. Still there? I should say so! 
Everything is pre-cise-ly the same as it was ! By the end 
of the week you '11 never know you 've been — er — ^been 
anywhere. 
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''The first thing to do is to settle just what we 're 
going to tell — exactly ! Explanations to old friends and 
all that, eh, My own idea pre-cisely. But first, abont 
little Lang: He 's a great big chunk of a lad now, you 
know — out skating this afternoon as husky as you please I 
Yes, I do know what it means to you, old man, I — " He 
was silent for a moment, his bleak gaze on the future, 
empty now of the dream of home and child that had 
brightened it an hour ago; then, briskly: ''Now, sup- 
pose we drop theories and hypotheses and get down to 
facts, Lang? — even if we have to manufacture a few, 
eht'' 

And in the end they settled down to a close analysia 
of the situation; passing Eirven's story in review, test- 
ing each detail, or lack of detail, with all the shrewdness 
and knowledge of their environment that either was 
possessed of; and after much careful weighing of the 
assimilative capacity of the human mind they decided 
to omit, as requiring more credulity than a man has a. 
right to demand of his friends, the story of the fog- 
hidden city, dating Eirven's return to consciousness at 
the hotel in New York where he changed his clothes and, 
in that sophistical sense, at least, found himself. 

When Eirven rose to go, Ellis rose with him as a 
matter of course, and a minute later they were speeding 
back to Sycamore Circle, along the way that Ellis had 
traversed so short a time before at the height of his heart, 
every atom of his being throbbing a resx)onse to life's de- 
layed, haggled-over, and, now, withdrawn, share of hap- 
piness. But as he sat quietly at Eirven 's side, he was 
not thinking of the ruin of his own hopes ; it is doubtful 
if he wbuld have recognized his state of mind under that 
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term. As he phrased it to himself, **the lid was on'^ to 
the brief episode of his love ; things would automatically 
adjust themselves ; they always did, you know. But 
whether this dreary philosophy of his was desperate or 
only shallow, or whether his dead hopes and his empty 
heart and the barren stretch of his life ahead were 
among the things that would automatically adjust them- 
selves, Ellis did not vouchsafe even to himself. His 
only care was to adjust himself to them with firm self- 
control, so that he might give the best in himself to sup- 
port his friend through the ordeal ahead of him. 

They had planned before leaving the hotel that Ellis 
would go on ahead and break the news of Kirven's re- 
turn — an .errand of whose dramatic significance poor 
Kirven little dreamed. He was to ask for Mrs. Guerrin 
and, after putting her in possession of the facts, efface 
himself, leaving it to her gentle wisdom to deal with the 
situation, certain that in this way he best served her 
whom he loved. In the meantime Kirven was to linger 
in the deep shade of the shrubberies on the lawn until 
his return with Mrs. Ouerrin's suggestions as to their 
further course. 

Kirven had been a little restive under so much elabo- 
ration ; he was for dragging Ellis in with him hot-foot, 
and ending up the evening with one of their old-time 
suppers and a quiet, happy home talk afterward, and 
it had taxed Ellis's cautious diplomacy to the utmost to 
wean him from the plan, at the very thought of which 
ElUs's heart shuddered with dismay. 

It was getting on toward ten o'clock as they turned 
into Sycamore Circle, a quiet residence street, and to 
avert the possibility of some member of the family hear- 
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ing the taxi when it stopped at the gate, and being on 
the alert to welcome the unexpected guests, Ellis sug- 
gested that they alight at the comer of the block and 
walk down. It was a good suggestion, in so far as the 
human element in their plan was concerned, but it had 
failed to take into account the deathless loyalty of a 
dog's heart, and a dog's imperishable instinct. Elirven 
had forgotten Boaz, but Boaz did not know how to for- 
get his master. The two men had reached the entrance 
to the grounds and taken three strides, perhaps, within, 
when the old deerhound rose stiflBy to his feet, and with 
his great head held low and the tip of his tail just 
moving, peered intently through the darkness, with a 
low whimpering in his throat that deepened to a bay 
of joyous welcome, as he launched himself upon his 
master with rapturous gurglings and snufflings that 
broke over and over into that deep bay of joyous recog- 
nition. Taken completely off his guard, Eirven stopped 
in the center of the path, hugging the old dog's head 
to his breast with old-time words of endearment and 
comradeship known only to him and Boaz. 

Overhead the crash of sash thrown wildly up followed 
by a boy's clear shout, half glee, half terror, roused 
Ellis from his stunned surprise, but before he could 
gasp the warning on his lips, the house door was flung 
apen and a woman 's flying flgure appeared on the thresh- 
old and a moment later Avery was upon her husband's 
bosom, locked in a silent embrace. Unnoticed, Ellis 
passed out of the gate and sought the waiting cab. 

* * To the Hillman, ' ' he said quietly and, as he dropped 
into the dark comer of the cab, a murmur escaped his 
lips, '* — automatically adjust itself." 



CHAPTER VII 

THE winter of Langdom Eirven's return passed with 
the smooth celerity possible only to days filled to the 
brim with stimulating interests abroad, and warm, sus- 
taining happiness at home. 

After its first gasp, the little town had accepted Eir- 
ven's bald story, frankly without head or tail, of a rob- 
bery on board the train, boldly and skilfully effected by 
means of a drug subtly administered to him, pcobably 
by inhalation, while he was dozing over his paper, and 
his consequent loss of memory, followed by a long con- 
finement in some institution, possibly but not probably, 
in New York ; his sudden recovery of memory in a hotel 
in New York; his precipitate flight, his joum^ home 
and — ^his safe arrival. That was all there was to the 
story. But Eirven's grave simplicity in its narration 
was so convincing; his candid glance into the eyes of 
men who had known him since he wore knickerbock- 
ers, so straight and firm; and, outweighing everything 
else with these old friends, his quiet happiness in being 
among them again, was so unaffectedly genuine, that 
the wave of interest and conjecture that would inevitably 
have swamped a more elaborate piece of fiction, beat 
harmlessly against the rigid baldness of his story, ex- 
pending itself in that sort of comparative discussion that 
people so delight in, where everybody is bent on capping 
the unprecedented with a precedent even if they have to 
invent it. 

100 
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For the first couple of weeks after his return every man 
who met Eirven on the street, after he had wrung his 
hand warmly and told him he 'd had a narrow squeak, 
by George; and there was simply no telling what on 
earth a man might stumble into these days, and on a 
little run over to the city too, if you 'd believe it ! and 
had winked the usual jocular wink when he added that 
he was a lucky man to have a clean record behind him, 
or folks might say — eh? — ended by telling him of a case 
pre-cisely similar to his that he 'd seen in the paper 
last week. Fellow got oflf at St. Louis — ^no, no, Toledo 
it was — and, if you 'd believe me, he had no more notion 
who he was than a babe unborn. Told the police he 'd 
invented a glider attachment to a flying-machine and was 
on his way to Washington to take out the patent, and 
I '11 be hanged if he did n't turn out to be a coffee-drum- 
mer out of Milwaukee! Ha, ha! '^ Hemiplegia" the 
doctors called it — ^''amnesia," is itt Suits me! Folks 
used to call it plain drunk in his day ! 

But after a bit that wore itself out, and almost be- 
fore Eirven himself had found his feet again the whole 
episode of his mysterious disappearance and no less mys- 
terious return had become a matter of course, already 
trodden underfoot by the endless procession of matters 
of course that crowd the busy thorougjifai'es of men's 
minds, and — except by the provident few who never for- 
get anything, and reserve a top shelf in their memories 
upon which to tuck away the inexplicables of life against 
that dAy of final indiscretion when the secrets of men's 
hearts shall be blazoned from the housetops — it was for- 
gotten. 

Chief among this provident few who never forget was. 
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of course and inevitably, Petersohn's and his reply to 
Ellis's letter informing him of Eirven's return and his 
hypothetical whereabouts during their long search for 
him was the typewritten equivalent of a cynical shrug 
and a philosophic, ''Such is the mendacity of man." 

Ellis had written him with an uneasy memory of cer- 
tain paragraphs in Petersohn's report that had, unwit- 
tingly to Petersohn's, played so dramatic a role already 
in the eviction of John Qorham. Of course, he told him- 
self, any confusion of identity between Kirven and 
John Qorham in the future was negligible, so long as he 
himself held the key to the entire situation in his intimate 
knowledge of both men. He felt that he had tiie whip 
hand of Oorham too absolutely to fear danger from that 
quarter. And even if Kirven 's past should never be 
traced, Pritchard Whaley's could be, with all ease, and 
if any complication arose from the singular resemblance 
between the two men — it would not, but in case it did — 
it could be met convincingly by bringing them face to 
face before the authorities. 

And then, with a sudden chill creeping along his 
spine, Ellis recalled the terms of his hard-and-fast agree- 
ment with John Gorham: '*So long as you keep your 
part of the compact I swear that you will never be 
molested through any act or word ^ mine." Had that 
right of might carried him a bit too f art Would it not 
have been wiser to have kept a string on Gorham, in view 
of — er — contingencies that had arisen with Kirven 's re- 
turn? Ellis was not greatly concerned, however; he 
was certain that Gorham would keep his part of their 
grim compact, and neither did he doubt that he would 
keep in touch with his affairs in Balston City until he 
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had wrong the last dollar out of them for a stake in 
some new Utopia abroad — or, possibly, In Latin America. 
He had learned from his uncle's infrequent, delightful, 
but vague letters that John Gorham was in Mon- 
tana prospecting for copper, leaving the Interurban 
Realty Company under Pink Beattie's able chaperonage, 
which jumped with his own theory of Qorham's course, 
to a hair. Still, with a prudent man's estimate of that 
ounce of precaution, he registered a resolution to keep 
an eye upon affairs in Ralston City, not only that he 
might rescue his uncle from the inevitable smash of 
Gbrham's card houses when they went down but to get 
a clue to Gorham 's whereabouts, in case — ^just in case — 

Meantime, with the straight-grained simplicity so 
characteristic of him, Langdom Eirven had wasted 
neither time nor energy in battering against the dead 
wall of the past in an unavailing attempt to wring from 
its grim clutches the secret of the years he had lost 
''back there," but with calm good sense had taken a new 
grip on life at his point of contact with it, and set his 
face squarely toward the future, solving the problems 
of each day as they showed up. 

And as the days lengthened into weeks and the weeks 
into months that succeeded each other in cahn, eventless 
security, he began, to preceive with secret surprise and 
thanksgiving that along with the rest of his little world 
he was in the way ^d forgetting the whole tiresome busi- 
ness — so he now defined it to himself. In fact, as BUis 
had so drearily prophesied, amid the healthful reaction 
of days filled to the brim with stimulating activities 
Kirven had ''automatically adjusted" himself to the 
situation, and had included that inexplicable hiatus of 
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ten years among his normal experiences, pretty much 
as men's minds have been adjusting themselves to all 
sorts of incredible experiences from Elisha's '' chariot of 
fire and horses of fire" on down to that terrific **last 
argument of kings" that crashed its unanswerable logic 
into Paris from seventy-two miles away, and even, in 
some unaccountable way, accounting for them. 

And so it was that in the keen absorption of renewed 
life, and his blissful reunion with his wife and child, 
the bewildering potentialities of those lost years receded 
into the background of Ejrven's mind, and presently, 
by the same curious mental alchemy, his extraordinary 
escapade began to assume the aspect to his family and 
friends of an ordinary absence abroad — say at a foreign 
consulate, in some inaccessible comer of the world where 
his services to his country had, for the time, isolated 
him from the usual means of communication with his 
dear ones at home. He found the phrase *' during my 
absence" rising adequately and with no surprise at all 
to his lips; and events were explained to him as 
casually as possible by members of the family as having 
happened, ** While you were away, dearest." 

Of course this theory was never formulated into speech 
either by Kirven or his friends. It was merely a work- 
ing hypothesis that interposed itself like cotton-wool 
dressing over a bum, between their minds and the Wholly 
Inexplioable. No one could say who bad originated it. 
No one could say, or did say, anything at all about it. 
It lived and moved and had its being in a glance or an 
inflection, the lift of an eyebrow or the vague turn of a 
phrase. No one except Eirven himself had had the 
temerity to localize that iindiseoverable country of his 
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Bojonm, and he only when it was impossible to avoid it, 
and then with a vagae backward motion of his head 
he called it ''back there." It is not to be imagined, of 
course, that either Kirven or his friends were uncon- 
scious of their sophistical attitude in the light of reason 
or analysis: it was only that they were particularly 
careful that the light of reason or analysis should never 
be turned upon it. It served its purpose well enough 
until — Well, until the enigma should be solved, or 
they themselves should forget there had been an enigma 
that required solution. 

Eirven himself frankly took the position that there 
was no enigma to solve. He scouted Ellis's proposal to 
trace out the fog-hidden town where he had taken the 
train and seek some clue to his whereabouts during* the 
years he had been lost to them. 

''To what end," he had inquired, "so long as I 'm here 
nowf All that matters to me or to any of us is that 
I 'm here now; and here I mean to stop until the end 
of the chapter." 

In the same way he had smiled away his wife 's anxious 
suggestion that he consult a physician. 

"A doctofr for me, my dear! Why, I 'm as fit as a 
fiddle! What could a physician possibly do for met 
'Restore my memory'? Great God! The memory of a 
life that did not include you and the boy, Avery, would 
be a nightmare to me. I thank God that I do not re- 
member those years of loneliness. We have each other, 
Avery, and the boy, and the future ; is not that enough t 
Our only concern with those lost years is to crowd a 
double share of happiness into each year as it passes 
over pur heads, to make good what we lost. Give me 
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your hand, dear, so, in a man-clasp. Now, swear to 
me never to let your mind dwell upon the past; never 
to seek to pierce that veil that has mercifully shut us 
oflP from — ^the unknown. Let those years drop from your 
memory forever, my wife, as they have dropped from 
mine. Let us swear to each other, here and now, never 
to try to lift the veil from the past." 

And with clasped hands and steady eyes they swore to 
let the past drop from their minds — ^f or ever. So far as 
Eirven, himself, could detect, those years that Fate had, 
with one imperious stroke, deleted from his life had left 
no trace upon him. He had returned from that weird 
country, to which he referred with musing eyes, as 
**back there," without the smell of fire upon his gar- 
ments. His calm equipoise of soul was as unshaken, the 
grave candor of his glance as winning, and his hand- 
clasp as heartening as of old. And particularly charac^ 
teristic of Kerven as his old friends knew him, was 
the high-handed dignity with which he ignored his 
bizarre experience. He frankly took the stand that an 
experience that does not square with the rules of the 
game as he and other men played it, was too irrelevant 
to be considered a part of it, and he proceeded to set his 
house in order with a strong hand. 

The landscape of his life had changed little — ^incredibly 
little when one oame to think of it. The trees on the 
lawn were taller; a face was missing here and there from 
the circle of old friends that gathered again about the 
hearth in Sycamore Circle; or a streak of gray across 
some man's forehead would recall to him the sprinkling 
of white on his own temples ; but that was all. 

The milestone that marked the gap in his life with more 
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significance than any other, perlAtpSy mus the lad, whom 
he had left — ^yesterday, it seemed — a crowing baby in 
his nurse's arms, to find him to-day a sturdy lad with 
a square-set little personality of his own, including well- 
grounded views on the national game and a clear brain 
full of the *'long, long thoughts'' of boyhood. Kirven 
was the type of man with whom paternity is a bed-rock 
passion and when he felt the boy's warm, rough little 
hand grasping his and heard his stammering lips call him 
"Father," the most powerful incentive of his life had 
sprung to being — a strong man 's enduring love for his son. 

It was well along in the winter when the first storm- 
signal showed above the clear horizon of Eirven 's life — 
that cloud the size of a man's hand. And it arose from 
a quarter that for half a lifetime had displayed sunshine, 
a bit tepid, possibly, but sunshine, unfailing and hitherto 
unsClterable under any stress — ^his lifelong friend, 
Spencer Ellis, in short. It was no more than a vague 
chill in the atmosphere about him, dissipated more often 
than not by the warmth of every-day intprcourse, but 
always gathering again, during absence, and interposing 
its impalpable presence between them at their next 
meeting. For the life of him Kirven could not put 
his finger on the trouble. Something had gone out of 
Ellis; not out of their friendship, seemingly, but out of 
the man himself — some quality that rendered intercourse 
between them sterile. 

But before the consciousness of some hidden trouble 
in his old friend had become more than a consciousness, 
a bolt from the blue directly overhead, that bade fair 
to shatter the placid landscape of his life, had concen- 
trated Earven's thoughts with desperate misgiving upon 
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himself and his own affairs. It came, of course, from 
''back there" and it struck, as these messengers of fate 
so often do, through the most commonplace trifle im- 
aginable — ^no less a trifle, in fact, than the suit of light- 
gray tweeds that Kirven had worn the night of his a^rak- 
ening in the sky-scraper in the fog-hidden city. He 
had brought them with him from New York, packed 
carefully in his bag, as the only tangible evidence he 
was able to produce of his inexplicable adventure, but 
Ellis's policy of eliminating that first chapter of his 
story altogether had rendered them of no great signifi- 
cance. Still, Kirven had unpacked them himself, with- 
out explanation and hung them in a secluded comer 
of the closet in his dressing-room, to await an opportunity 
to rid himself of them — ^mentally sketching a midnight 
visit to the basement, a wrench at the furnace door, and a 
bundle with all its perplexing associations and its odor 
of heliotrope thrust into a fiery grave. But as the days 
passed and he found the whole tiresome episode receding 
from his mind, he, not figuratively but really, forgot the 
suit of clothes hidden in the dark comer of the closet, 
until one day, late in the winter following his return, 
burrowing into the closet for something — ^he never could 
remember what — a vague odor of heliotrope assailed his 
nostrils, and with a shudder of memory he had drawn 
them forth and looked them over with curious, resentful 
eyes. Then, for the first time, he noticed Merwin's name 
stamped upon the strap in the lining of the coat. 

He paused with it in his hand, a vague excitement 
twanging along his nerves, and stood thinking, with 
knitted brows. Why not? he asked himself. 

With this clue in his hand it might not be impossible, 
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after all, to unravel the mystery of those lost years and 
follow his own trail **back there.'* Why not! he put 
it to himself again, this time with a curious thrill — ^not 
all fear. It was his life. Had he not a right to all its 
experiences t Why not take up this clue so simple that 
any man could follow it, and asking counsel of no one 
quietly trace out his own career during these ten years t 

But something within him opposed it ; reasons, cogent, 
dear, convincing, that amazed him with their urgency, 
tugged at his mind. But, convincing as they were, in 
some way they aroused resentment, and he braced him- 
self to combat them. The decision lay with him. He 
would do as he chose, let the consequences be what they 
might. A slow heat of anger began to rise within him. 
It was his own life ; had he not a right to its past as well 
as its present and its future? He would take it up to- 
day with Ellis. But suddenly memory of the promise 
he had exacted from his wife rose with startling clearness 
before his mind: ** Never to seek to pierce the veil that 
has mercifully shut us oflF from — ^the unknown." He 
had sworn it himself and had exacted the oath from her. 
Could he— No ! No ! With a resolute effort of his will 
he thrust off the temptation. After all, what did it mat- 
ter t He had regained all that had been snatched from 
him — ^youth, strength, success, friends, love — ^and, thirty 
— ^well, say twenty-five anyhow — ^years of life ahead. 

**Let sleeping dogs lie,'' he muttered, and, smiling at 
the homely wisdom of the words, he leaned far into the 
closet to hang the coat upon its peg. It slipped from 
his hand, and as he snatched it up a bit roughly, to re- 
place it, something fell with a faint tiokle to the floor. 
Surprised, Kirven groped for it, and when he rose he 
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held a flat gold locket in his hand. His heart was beat- 
ing in hard thumps, and he was conscious of a new and 
bewildering acceleration of being. A poignant sense of 
the trinket's significance to him, in some way, stood out 
in the background of his mind, but he could not, not yet, 
grasp it. 

Ho was trembling vaguely all over his body as he 
crossed the room to the window, and the knuckles of the 
hand that grasped the locket were white with the tension 
of his grip. 

It was early morning, and the footsteps of the serv- 
ants about the house, the boy's voice shouting on the 
lawn below, his wife's soft movements on the other 
side of the door drifted past his ears like sounds from 
an immense distance. A shaft of early sunlight fell 
across the dressing-table and touched the woman's 
face in the miniature with a trembling radiance; and 
it almost seemed that the sensitive comers of her lix>s 
quivered and her smiling eyes deepened as they met his 
own. An impatient hand beat upon his door, a gay 
voice challenged him. 

** Coming," he answered dully, and, still meeting 
that thrilling gaze with the anguiidied question of his 
own, he fumbled with the key to his dressing-table. 
The drawer was open at last, but Kirven did not 
move. Pale as death, with locked lips and devouring 
eyes, he bent above the miniature, fighting hard against 
the uncontrollable impulse that bent his will as a man 
would bend a sapling. It was a losing fight. Strand 
by strand his will yielded to the impulse of passion that 
rose irresistibly within him, and with a gesture of self- 
loathing he snatched the miniature to his lips and pressed 
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an eager, longing, yet deprecating kiss upon it — ^a kiss 
that was as much an impulse of nature as gravity is — be- 
fore he thrust it into the di^awer and turned the key upon 
it. 

**You are an incorrigible person!'* Avery told him, 
lifting her lips for his morning kiss as he passed to his 
place at the breakfast-table. 

* * Yes, ' ' he said, with a faint smile, whose meaning she 
missed, and kissed her gravely on the forehead. 

It was upon that day, as it happened, that Ellis's un- 
attached attitude toward some business matter they had 
in hand had drawn forth the question, in the background 
of both their minds, as to the renewal of their old busi- 
ness relations. The suggestion had come from Ellis, and, 
troubled and anxious, Eirven laid aside his own ab- 
sorbing thoughts in an effort to get at his friend's 
hidden trouble. With a straight-forward man's some- 
what blundering diplomacy he tried out the usual 
hypotheses of overwork, lack of money, liver, or — 
but the very thought of that was preposterous where 
Ellis was concerned, and he knew it — a woman! But 
notwithstanding, he put himself into a receptive atti- 
tude, an attitude that in the old days would have brought 
a prompt response, reserved— congealed, possibly — ^but a 
response, at any rate. But it fared no better than his 
previous gentle efforts to draw Ellis back into the sun- 
shine of his home circle from which he had, as it were, 
imperceptibly faded. 

At last, after an afternoon spent in repeated efforts 
to get back upon their old plane, which Ellis had met 
with a flat geniality more disconcerting than a rebuff, 
and more wounded than he would confess to himself. 
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Kirven had pulled down the top of his desk with a bit 
more emphasis than its faultless medianism seemed to 
warrant; and, with a blunt **good night" took his way 
home, determined to lay the matter — ^what there was to 
it, anyway, before his wife and see what she made of it. 

They were spending the evening alone in Kirven 's old 
library — open once more and seemingly unchanged in 
the mellow radiance of its firelight and shaded reading- 
lamps. Avery was wearing a dark-red gown that caught 
the light here and quenched it there upon its soft folds; 
and with her slight, alert figure and the subdued bril- 
liance of her coloring she suggested the dusky richness of 
the redbird's mate, as she poised l^erself lightly upon 
the high chair at her desk. Lang and Boaz shared the 
rug and an illustrated paper open between them, the 
lad waiting with patient courtesy for the old hound to 
inspect each page before he turned it, and Boaz, his 
muzzle against the boy's rosy ear, cast a bored glance 
upon the page from time to time. 

Kirven sat in a deep chair at his wife's side, a dinner- 
list, which they were checking, open between them. But 
for the moment it lay reversed upon his knee, as he 
talked and Avery listened with half -averted cheek and 
absent eyes to his earnest but necessarily vague, expo- 
sition of the Somethmg that ailed Ellis, and his own 
hitherto unsuccessful efforts to diagnose it. Kirven had 
had high hopes of his wife's intuitional processes in the 
elucidation of their old friend's hidden sorrow, but for 
once her almost inspirational insight into the hidden 
places of the human soul had seemed oddly at ffiult. She 
listened with a shadow of Ellis's own unresponsiveness 
to Earven's blundering analysis of the change (he woul4 
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not let himself call it estrangement) that had interposed, 
impinged — He did n't know tohat to call it really — but 
something h«ul got Spencer on the raw — s(Hnething he 
could not, or would not, talk of even to him. He 'd put 
himself in the way to hear it, Eirven went on, had sat 
up to listen, you knowt Avery nodded; yes, she knew. 
He had even gone so far as to throw out a feeler. Talk t 
Oh, yes ; he talked — about the weather and business, and 
a good bit about those relatives he 'd picked up some- 
where down there in the South. Did they strike her 
as being — er — just a little — eh t 

**Yes," said Avery; **they are a little-^different," 
and she added that she had been thinking; but she did 
not say about what. Instead she exclaimed quickly with 
a little restraining gesture: 

* * Don 't, please, dearest 1 ' ' 

'^ Don't whatf" said Eirven, absently, keeping his 
waiting eyes alertly on her face, until he should hear 
what it was she had been thinking. 

*' Scribble, ' ' said Avery, repeating her tense gesture. 
**It gets on my nerves so.'' 

'' 'Scribble'! I»" But as he spoke his glance fell 
upon his own right hand resting upon the writing-pad on 
the arm of his chair, that was making rapid, nervous 
strokes with the pencil held idly between his first and 
second fingers. ''Pardon, dearest; I was not thinking 
of what I did. But see," — ^he held the pad smilingly 
toward her — ^" 'all the currents of my being set to 
thee!'" 

On the upper portion of the page was the dinner list 
extending almost to the bottom, the blank portion of the 
sheet being covered with terse uneven writing in a small 
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back-hand. Only one word written over and over 
in short lines just as one would write any other text, 
but only that one word, the word ** Beloved"; and as 
Avery's eyes fell on it a shock vibrated through her. 

*'But," — she looked deeply into her husband's eyes, 
that met hers with a half -teasing tenderness — ^''you 
never call me that, you know. I don't think in all our 
lives you have — ever — I can't recall that you have ever 
called me 'Beloved' — ^when you were awake," she ended 
so unexpectedly that Eirven's smile broadened to a 
laugh. 

** 'Awake'!" he protested. ''Did you say 'awakeT' 

"Yes," said Avery, and there was something in the 
hesitating firmness of the word that suggested that the 
thought had been with her before, unspoken. 

* ' Do you mean to say I make love to you in my sleep ! ' ' 
eried Eirven with a gay, spontaneous laugh. But 
Avery's half -puzzled gravity did not relax, and for a 
moment she was silent, with the aspect of selecting the 
most fitting from among a rush of words that crowded to 
her lips, and when she spoke at last, her perfectly ordi- 
nary words had the tremulous firmness of thoughts long 
repressed, speaking themselves at last. 

"It is only that one word, over and over; and oh, in 
such a voice ! Such yearning sadness, such restless long- 
ing — It breaks my heart." Eirven's own puzzled 
frown betrayed that he had caught the contagion of her 
feeling, without being able to account for it. 

"Why did you not wake lae?" he asked, sensibly. 

"At first I did— I mean I tried to— but— " 

"I wouldn't wake, ehf" 

"No." 
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A thought rose to his eyes and for a second he gazed 
blankly past her without speaking, *'Why did you not 
tell me about it, before?" 

**I — at first I thought nothing of it, and in the day 
it would escai)e my mind. But that word to-night — 
when you wrote it over and over — '' Kirven rose in his 
chair, with quickening eyes. 

''By George, so I did! This grows interesting, upon 
my word! The next time it happens — When did I 
begin this — er — " he laughed, but a note of gravity be- 
low his laughter caught her ear — **this philandering in 
my sleep?" 

''I can't remember just when — since — since you came 
back." 

''Ah !" said he again, the shadow of that same thought 
falling across his eyes — a thought to which she had no 
clue. But whatever it was, he shook it oflf with buoyant 
gaiety. ' ' The next time, my dear madam, that I address 
you as 'Beloved' and decline to make explanations, will 
you be so kind as to get something heavy and hard 
and—" 

"A hat-pin would be more effective," she suggested 
with a somewhat tremulous lightness. Kirven stripped 
the page from the pad and, crumpling it, flung it into the 
waste-paper basket and turned his eyes expectantly 
toward her. He was ready to resume tHeir talk and 
Avery picked up the tread where she had dropped it : 

"I have been thinking — wondering, I mean — if it 
might not be that new life down there in the South, and 
the newer interests that have come between — " Kirven 
flushed with pain, and she added quickly that she had 
not meant that. Not for the world! Not for a mo- 
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ment! Of course she knew nothing could ever really 
come between Spencer and him; she perfectly under- 
stood. What she had meant to say was — '^ Blood-kin, 
you know, Lang, counts for so much with those intensely 
reserved natures like Spencer's. Don't you think so, 
dearest!" 

''It might be so," Eirven conceded and added with a 
musing laugh that he supposed the dear old chunk of 
sandstone did have a crevice in him for natural affection, 
though it had never occurred to him before; but what 
he could not see for the life of him — 

' ' They have completely absorbed him, ' ' Avery went on, 
hastily and, with her face turned from her husband's, 
wasn't it just as well, perhaps? Spencer had so few 
strong attachments — Yes, oh, yes! She perfectly 
knew, she said, that their friendship had been — was she 
meant to say — one of the strongest, perhaps the very 
strongest attachments of his life. She had not meant 
that exactly. Was n 't it better, did n 't he think himself 
it were better for Spencer to form some permanent tie? — 
the — ^the sort that all men formed sometime. Yes, she 
supposed she did mean marriage. Why not? 

''Why not indeed!" Kirven responded heartily. 
* ' The best ever 1 But ' ' — ^he turned a deep reflective gaze 
upon her that refused to concede a hint of humor in his 
inquiry — "for the love of Heaven — ^who?" 

And with averted eyes whose lids seemed lead Avery 
murmured that Spencer's cousin was a most lovely girl — 
enchanting — Spencer had called her — and she was 
sure — almost — ^that — that — Spencer — ^um-u-m-m — Her 
voice trailed off to silence. 

* ' The little South Carolina cousin ! Hu-u-um ! " 
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' ' Naomi Joyce, yes. ' ' And after a moment, tense with 
straggle, Avery went on in a voice of exquisite gentle- 
ness to say that she had hoped — ^thought, she meant to 
say — ^that in time, perhaps — Didn't he think it best 
for Spencer, if — ^if he could — 

And Kirven, looking ahead into the future stretching 
like a sunny autumn landscape before his dreaming eyes, 
repeated with cordial warmth that it was the best ever 
for Spencer! It was time, and more than time, that 
Ellis was thinking of a wife. And then he added thought- 
fully, stroking his wife's hand that had crept about his 
neck, that Spencer had spoken of his cousin several times, 
but certainly not in the way a man would speak of a 
woman — True, you never could tell! But why in 
thunder, he harked back to his previous grievance, 
couldn't Ellis speak out? He didn't care how many 
sheep 's-eyes he east at this little Rebecca — Naomi, was 
it t And when they 'd had their laugh out over Ellis 
and sheep 's-eyes, Kirven suggested that he might throw 
out a feeler in the direction of the little Southern cousin, 
just to give Ellis a leg-up. But Avery opposed this on 
strategical grounds, meeting her husband's obtuse mascu- 
line Why-nots and How-could-hes with her subtler 
woman's arguments, that in the end prevailed. 

**After all," said he, "we might be wrong in our 
diagnosis. For the life of me I cannot, someway, make 
the little cousin fit the specifications. Ellis might be — 
most probably would be — silent in such a case, but if he 
spoke at all he would not take the tone he had — No! 
whoever the woman may be who has captured that 
paleolithic heart of his I — do— not — for— one — ^minute 
believe that it is this little Buth — I mean Naomi— down 
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there." He turned his head within her encircling arm, 
to get a clear look into her eyes, and added insistently : 
'^Doyouf' 

Avery's heart stood still. She did not, of coarse^ in 
any conceivable sense, believe that Spencer loved Naomi, 
or any woman except herself; and her conscience re- 
coiled from the lie already forming on her lips, but her 
heart trembled with dread for him, for herself, for Ellis, 
for the years ahead, and her ear shrank from the **Then 
who on earth can it be f that she saw ready to drop from 
her hujsband's lips. 

' ' * What so wild as words are f ' ' ' shuddered through 
her memory, and, with a woman's subtle casuistry — ^that 
unanalyzable compound of the essence of cowardice and 
the very sublimity of courage — she murmured : 

''Yes, I do.'' 

But, as it turned out, the words that had cost her such 
a struggle were destined to be wasted, after all. In the 
stress of the moment she had not noticed that h^r hus- 
band's attention had been diverted from her reply, but 
when he did not speak she lifted her eyes to find that 
Kirven's own eyes were fastened with frowning wonder 
upon his arm, extended carelessly across the pad of paper 
lying on the arm of the chair ; his hand, meantime, with 
the forgotten pencil between the first and second fingers 
moving in rapid jerks, irregular, yet vaguely purposeful 
too, across the page. Bending more closely, she could 
barely discern faint figures and characters upon the page, 
that faint as they were yet had the same vague purpose- 
fulness that characterized the movement of his hand 
across the page. 

**What the deuce!" Eirven cried impatiently, trying 
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to lift his arm, that lay inertly along the arm of the 
chair. **Why, my arm 's as numb as a log! Well!" 
He shot it suddenly out in front of him and flexed the 
muscles once or twice. ** 'Nerves'? My dear girl/* — 
he took her dainty nose between his finger and thumb 
and gave it a tiny tweak by way of demonstrating the 
firmness of his touch — ''my dear girl, I 'm as strong as 
an ox and as fit as a fiddle." He leaned across her to 
pick up the pad that had fallen to the floor. He had 
stripped off the page and crumpled it to throw it behind 
the logs in the fire, when Avery caught his hand. 

"Wait! What is this you Ve been writing! — some 
more ' Beloveds ' f " 

"Pooh! 'Writing'? I frequently scribble those 
wavy lines when I am thinking deeply." 

Kirven's tone was a bit short, and, evading her hand, 
he flung the ball of crumpled paper into the fire with a 
force that just escaped being irritation. It fell short 
and lay just within the fender, and though neither made 
a further motion towarcj it, each noted it with a reserved 
intention of securing it later. Neither believed, really, 
that there was anything but a few unintelligible scratches 
upon the page ; yet in both that unappeasable inner im- 
perative that makes us batter our brains against some 
little commonplace enigma of life, simply because it is 
an enigma — Who called us on the telephone and hung 
up before we got there t Who sent us a picture post-card 
from the Andes or Cape Horn and signed it 'L't — ^in- 
sisted upon eyesight testimony. Neither Kirven or his 
wife referred to it again. 

"I must take Lang up," said Avery, and the picture 
of the boy asleep on the rug with the old hound gravely 
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guarding him, and tihe sweet intimate home talk about 
him that followed, of a possible cold the next day, and 
the suggestion of a hot bath before he went to bed, and, 
could Avery take him up, or wouldn't it be better — 
Followed by, ** Nonsense," from Avery; *'that great fel- 
low! Wake up, boykin!*' relaxed the momentary ten- 
sion between them. 

Kirven reached for his paper and settled himself to 
read, and with the same motion gathered the two of them 
into his arms, and, with the boy's hot cheek on his, raised 
his wife's face on his palm and looked with unsmiling 
tenderness into her eyes. Avery's eyes warmed and 
softened, ajid a flood of responsive tenderness swept 
through her. The close pressure of his arms, the linger- 
ing significance of his kiss, the unshadowed candor of his 
eyes were irresistibly reassuring. But her mind still 
clun^ tenaciously to that unfamiliar love-word, and the 
brooding introspection she had caught in his eyes. Why, 
she asked herself with desperate unquiet, why had die 
not told him all while she was about it ? Why had she 
not snatched the opportunity that she had sought trem- 
blingly so many times since his return and frankly asked 
him the meaning of his midnight visits to the closet in 
his dressing-room that had so perplexed her; of his mid- 
night vigils in his dressing-room, spent brooding, with a 
face of anguished tenderness, over some trii)ket that he 
guarded jealously in his palm ; of his yearning kisses on 
it, and that word — ^that hated word!^ — '* Beloved," on 
his lipst Ah, why! Why did die not send the lad to 
bed now, and in this quiet hour with him free her heart 
and his from that cruelest indignity to love — ^a secret 
doubt t 
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Leaning on her husband's shoulder, her heart beating 
on his, her eyes meeting his clear, gentle gaze, she took 
up that cup of treimbling before which so many souls 
have gone to pieces — speech, with its incalculable con- 
sequences, or silence, with its no less incalculable con- 
sequences} 

''What is it, deart" asked Kirven, reading the unquiet 
of her usually steadfast eyes with startled misgiving. 
''Tell me, Avery!" 

But the x>otential moment had passed. Her courage 
ebbed. She put him off. She must take Lang up; he 
had fallen asleep again. But to herself she said she 
must have time to think it out, to think it out to the 
end. This was the fork in the road where she always 
turned back — back to the night, weeks ago, when, waking 
suddenly, she perceived that her husband had risen from 
his place beside her and passed into his dressing-room 
on some errand with which she had at the time not con- 
cerned herself. But when the same thing happened 
night after night, it began to link itself, in some vague 
way, with broken words muttered in his sleep ; with that 
impassioned whisper, '* Beloved '* so often on his uncon- 
scious lips. And at last a night came when she had 
lain listening with wonder to his swift, unfaltering move- 
ments about the dark room. The creak of the closet door 
had been, as always, followed by silence. What could 
he be doing? Raised on her elbow, she strained her 
ears through the darkness, hushing her own breathing 
to listen, and at last, unable to bear the strain, she had 
risen and softly approached the open door between the 
rooms. Through the wide unshuttered window at the 
end a shaft of light from the arc-light at the gate fell 
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across her husband's figure seated quietly beside the 
table, gazing intently upon some small object that he 
held, with a gesture inexpressibly tender and shielding, 
in the hollow of his hand. Too surprised at the moment 
to be conscious of any other feeling, Avery had advanced 
a step, with a tender question hovering on her lips, but 
before she could speak he raised his hand, and she per- 
ceived that the thing he gloated over was an open locket 
— she divined the miniature — and, as she paused uncer- 
tainly in the doorway, he raised it to bis lips, with a 
gesture of restrained passion which she knew by heart, 
and, amid his lingering kisses, she caught a yearning 
whisper — * * Beloved ! ' ' 

And yet, with that memory in her mind, and the sheet 
of crumpled paper covered with the same words full in 
her sight — ^with the moment pressing her hard — she fal- 
tered. When she left him at last the numbing conscious- 
ness remained with them both of something unsaid that 
should have been said. 

'* Don't read too long," she reminded him from the 
doorway, and Kirven, with his paper crumpled in his 
hand and his troubled gaze upon the fire, murmured : 

''Presently." 

The boy's sleepy footsteps and his wife's murmured 
talk died away ; a door shut somewhere above, and with 
an impatient frown Kirven rose and picked up the bit 
of crumpled paper from the fender and, with an air at 
once contemptuous and eager, smoothed it open on his 
palm. 

'*Just as I thought," he muttered, with an accent of 
relief, that strove to be indifferent. ''Absent-minded 
scribbling. Must put a stop to it." 
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He had crumpled the page anew, to fling it into the 
fire, but suddenly he arrested his hand and with a 
gesture that said, '*! will see this thing through at any- 
cost !'* he dashed it open again and bent above it, study- 
ing it with angry, unbelieving eyes. 

* * Rot ! " he said, forcing a smile. * * Of all the infernal 
dribble!" But he did not lift his eyes from the page 
that was covered with lines joined at all sorts of angles 
to form triangles. In those nearest the bottom of the 
page the words ^'The eternal triangle'^ replaced the 
lines in forming the triangles. The words were written 
in a small, clear backhand, with the finished ease of a 
practised writer, but as different as it was possible for 
writing to be from Kirven's own flowing hand. He 
studied the writing with a blank amazement that for the 
moment rendered him oblivious of the significance of the 
words, if the enigmatic symbols could be said to have 
significance. 

It is possible that had the writing materialized upon 
the paper before his eyes without a visible agency, 
Kirven would have experienced only the acceleration of 
interest with which we watch a seed planted in a pot, 
sprout, and grow and burst into bloom and bear fruit 
before our eyes at a legerdemain performance, — secure 
in his detachment, he would have been merely an amused 
spectator of the deception practised upon his usually 
trustworthy senses ; but what gave poignancy to this ab- 
surd message was his inability to detach it from himself, 
or himself from it. This preposterous nonsense had 
been written by his own hand with some inscrutable 
purpose wholly incomprehensible to him. Was the mes- 
sage to himf Or was it a message, at allf 
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When he raised his head at last the wholesome color 
had faded from his face and the sheet he still held 
trembled in his hand. He noticed the trembling and 
after an eflfort to steady his hand laid the paper quietly 
on the table, and stood looking down upon it, grimly 
fighting for self-control, for clearness of mind to an- 
alyze, to comprehend, however vaguely, the experience 
through which he was passing — ^too unaccustomed to the 
sensation of fear to*^ecognize the emotion that^eaught 
his breath and turned his blood to ice, as fear, — ^the blood- 
curdling fear of the Incomprehensible — or to realize that 
he was face to face with the moment that comes to but 
one man in a thousand, possibly, and that but once in 
his life — ^that indescribable moment when the belt slips 
and the darkness of the Absolutely Unknown confronts 
him. But fortunately for Kirven's peace and sanity, 
such moments have but the instantaneous duration of 
a nightmare. It faded, and with a shuddering sigh he 
dropped his face into his hands. And as he stood thus 
with buried eyes the three foolish, irrelevant words that 
his hand had scribbled rose before his inward vision, 
sharp and clear, in lines of vivid white fire; but they 
were no longer written, but printed, and they seemed 
infused with some insistent meaning which hovered just 
in the background of his mind and which grew clearer 
with every breath. Vague impressions of light and 
warmth, of perfume and music, of the hushed murmur of 
a crowd, followed by voices speaking clearly with im- 
passioned meaning, like the voices of actors from the 
stage ; and suddenly, across the confusion in his thoughts, 
the hidden significance of the three words blazed out! 
Sharp and stinging, the mordant meaning of the in- 
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nnendo bit into his mind, and he started as if a whip 
had stung him across the face. A flush of mingled 
shame and anger mounted to his brow; he struck the 
table an impetuous blow with his clenched fist. 

**I see it now," he muttered, resentfully, as if ad- 
dressing some bitter foe. ^'By Heaven, I see it all! all 1 
Its vile innuendo is plain enough." He laughed with 
sudden scorn, as though he cast into another's face some 
stinging insinuation. '''The eternal triangle'! The 
woman back there, and I, and — " His wife's name did 
not pass his lips, but with a gesture of despair he mur- 
mured, hoarsely, that he had brought it all upon her, 
and that he would die to save her from — Prom what t 
He seemed to ask himself that defensively. And then 
the wonder of it got him again, and with the flush of 
anger still burning on his cheek he walked back and 
forth, trying to think it out. And once he muttered: 
" Conscience t Does conscience play such tricks upon a 
man?" 

He took a restless turn about the room, his brows 
knitted in angry self -analysis, that was vaguely taking 
on the color of self -accusation, and, pausing at last be- 
side the desk, drew forth from an inner compartment — 
with fingers that surely knew their way ! — ^the locket with 
the miniature, and bent above it, studying it with eyes 
full of miserable foreboding. 

"Coward!" he whispered, with vehement unrest, 
"Why in Heaven's name cannot I destroy this thing and 
have done with itt" What had started him in this 
course of miserable deceit he could not think. Why, in 
the name of common sense, had he not showed the picture 
to Ellis the day he found it, and frankly asked his aid 
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to unhtvel the mystery of its possession? It was the 
single bit of tangible proof of a sentient life that he had 
brought with him from that undiscoverable country, 
''back there/' and yet, for some inexplicable reason, he 
had hidden it ! What was this girl's picture to him, any- 
way, that he must^ sneak off here night after night, like 
a pusillanimous ass, to brood upon itt It was more than 
probable it had come into his i>ossession by some ac- 
cident and Ellis's incisive methods would make short 
work of its mysterious sojourn in the suit of rejected 
tweeds, and free him from this miserable doubt — ^this 
secret infidelity of thought. But could he tell Ellis of 
the miniature and not tell him all the restf Kirven 
paused upon that thought in miserable self-questioning. 
How could he tell his old friend of this dream, vision, 
whatever it was that rose like a ghost from some un- 
reachable depths within him when he looked into the eyeS 
of the picture! of that word, ** Beloved," that haunted 
his lips in his sleep T Could those memories pass his 
lips to any man no matter how close a friend t For his 
own peace of mindt — for Avery's sakef — could he? 
No. Silence was the only safe course for — for them all. 
He would destroy the miniature here, to-night, and for 
the rest — ^what there was — he would bury it in the depths 
of his soul, and after a bit perhaps the memory of it 
would slip away as all the rest of his life ''back there" 
had done. 

He turned, with a gesture of hard decision, and reach- 
ing for the locket — with an odd sense of having been 
through the scene before, somewhere, sometime — ^looked 
about him for some means of destroying the frail thing. 
A heavy paper-weight started out of the shadows among 
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the scattered articles on the desk and with the miniature 
«pen in the palm of his left hand Kirven grasped the 
fitone and raised it to the level of his shoulder to bring 
it down in a shattering blow upon its open face, guard- 
ing within his shielding fingers the fragments that 
he expected to fly. But the stone, though poised for the 
blow, did not fall. Kirven 's long, muscular fingers, 
gripped about one end of the oblong thing, showed white 
at the knuckles with the strain and, every muscle tense, 
waiting the blow that would smash the ivory face into 
bits, he turned his head to see what held his hand. 
What he saw was the spasmodic play of the muscles in 
his wrist and forearm, as they strove against — ^whatt 
The inertia of the bit of stone, that weighed, possibly, a 
pound f 

Aghast, he wheeled round upon himself, bringing 
into play the great body-muscles over his supple, ath- 
letic frame against his own rigid arm poised immovable 
in the air. But in vain. A second passed — ^five sec- 
onds; the sweat started out upon his face; but had the 
elastic air hardened to cement about his lifted arm it 
could not have been more immovable. His body move- 
ments were precisely those of a man wrestling with an- 
other, who constrained his right arm in a grip of iron, 
and who was being worsted in the fight. He had lost 
all consciousness of the locket and as he struggled 
it slid from his grasp to the floor and rolled out of sight. 
The same instant the paper-weight dropped with a thud 
upon the desk, and Kirven, pale and slightly disheveled, 
his breath coming in gasps, sat staring with amazed eyes 
at his own arm quietly reposing upon the desk. Its im- 
maculate cuff was as unruffled, its skin as ruddily health- 
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ful, and the gtraight, supple fingers of his hand as sure 
in their grip as usual. Deeply concerned, naturally, he 
looked it carefully over, flexed the muscles, raised it, 
lowered it, pinched it, rubbed it, and felt its pulse. Be- 
moving his coat, he ran his hand along his biceps, con- 
tracting and relaxing like a smoothly running rod and 
piston. Comforted, but not wholly reassured, he re- 
sumed his coat with a muttered: ^' Don't half like this. 
Must see Endicott about it first thing in the morning." 

He glanced at his watch with a half -intention of going 
up to bed. .But barely an hour had elapsed since his wife 
left him. There was time and plenty yet to carry out 
his intention of destroying the miniature, so oddly fore- 
stalled a moment before. With a quickly smothered 
sigh he picked up the locket from the floor and dropped 
back into his seat. He was inexpressibly weary. The 
emotional conflict of the last hour had shaken him un- 
bearably, and, added to the shock of finding his arm im- 
movable—stricken by paralysis, as he had supposed — 
his physical exertion had left him in a state of flat ex- 
haustion in which a deliberate act of self-determination 
such as would be required to destroy the locket, gave 
him actual pain. 

With his elbow on the desk and his head on his hand 
he sat looking thoughtfully down upon it, and moment 
by moment his will relaxed its hold upon his purpose. 
From some depths below his half -drowsing consciousness 
a stronger will emerged, interposing objections, excuses, 
evasions— arguments as logical as Blackstone and as con- 
vincing as Holy Writ that justified his unconfessed de- 
sire to treasure the locket in secret rather than destroy 
it. But a stab of self-scorn roused him again. That 
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would never do, he told himself with angry decision. 
What the deuce could he be thinking about t Without 
lifting his eyes from the eyes in the picture, he reached 
for the paper-weight— or perhaps he only -intended to 
reach for it, for his band did not move, and, with his 
eyes still clinging to the woman's face in the picture 
his head sank closer and closer yet toward it. He was 
so deadly tired ! If he could but sleep a couple of min- 
utes he could — A minute passed and another ; and with 
his half -closed eyes meeting the radiant eyes in the min- 
iature, Eirven sat leaning upon his desk, as silent and 
as motionless as a figure done in bronze. 

Not wholly sorry, perhaps, to be alone, Avery had 
taken her way up-stairs ; and later, as she sat beside the 
lad, waiting for the sandman's coming, his sleepy chat- 
ter fell upon absent ears. And after he had fallen 
asleep she sat on beside him, her mind tense with an 
inarticulate prayer for courage and judgment to face 
the revelation of what she called, in her foolish 
woman's soul, her *'unfaith to Langdom." Speech or 
silence f Again the haunting alternative confronted her. 
Dared she be silent, with the possibility of an accidental 
disclosure hanging like the sword of Damocles above 
their heads through all the years to come? The very 
denseness of her husband's unquestioning faith in her 
faithfulness during all those years of his unexplained ab- 
sence added a cutting edge to her remorse, and yet re- 
strained her from speech. In the weeks that had fol- 
lowed Kirven's return this alternative of speech or si- 
lence had dogged her like a hateful presence, thrusting 
now this hypothesis and now that, upon her. She had 
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weighed them, in her woman's way, reaching a conclusion 
to-day and its antithesis to-morrow, only in the end to 
recoil from both in panic fear of the incalculable forces 
that she divined, rather than knew, to lie at the base 
of her husband's character, and that, under the shock 
of naked speech, might wreck his life and — Spencer's — 
and take refuge behind the paper bulwark of evasive 
silence. 

But to-night, as she sat beside her boy's bed, me- 
chanically adjusting the covers that his restless move- 
ments thrust aside, she asked herself with a shiver of 
premonition, if the choice of silence was still hers — ^if 
there was such a thing as concealment between two souls 
so closely contiguous as her own and her husband's. 
Hidden feelings seep under mere lip-silence, from heart 
to heart, until every meeting glance and careless word 
is poisoned by the effluvia of the sodden secret that, had 
it been flung out in the beginning on a firebrand of 
speech, would have flared up in a swift crackle of anger 
and burned itself out in a harmless rage of words. If 
she had but told him that first night ! If with her arms 
close, close around him she had flung the story — ^what 
there was of it— of Spencer's still-bom love, and her own 
blank response, out upon a storm of sobs, he would have 
forgiven her without the asking. But now? She knew 
too well the stem candor of her husband's soul to doubt 
that her lack of frankness would whet the edge of his 
disillusionment. He might forgive her — ^he would — but 
does it lie in man's nature to forgive his friend who 
would have stepped into his holy of holies? 

Her mind, working in intuitional flashes, traveled back 
over the talk to-night. What could such talk as that — 
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Spencer's hidden trouble; her husband's hidden thought 
that had cut through his abstraction and betrayed him, 
twice ; the piercing look he had given her when he whirled 
upon her with, **I do not believe it is his cousin! Do 
you?" What could it mean but that some hint had 
reached him and he was trying her ! She knew exactly 
how it had happened, she told herself, wringing her cold 
hands together — unconscious that she was herself reading 
the meaning into the thoughts that tortured her — and 
she might have known — oh, she might have known it 
would ! This miserable secret — hers and Spencer's — had 
seeped from her heart to Langdom's. Some tone, not 
quite the old tone, a glance that wavered when it should 
have met his own with laughing lightness. Ah, who 
can say what trifles the mind will seize upon and weave, 
and weave — ! 

But the thought of suspicion in her husband's mind 
toward her was too incredible, too devastating a thought 
to sustain itself in Avery's mind. It broke into a storm 
of tears. But though she had repudiated it, the shock 
had landed her in the storm-center of decision at last, 
and from its dead calm she told herself tensely that no 
sort of certainty could equal the torture, to them both, 
of an unsatisfied doubt in the mind of either. What 
there was to tell she would tell her husband before she 
slept that night! 

Strung to the vibrating point, she rose and passed 
into her own room. She glanced at the clock in pass- 
ing. An hour since she came up. He would be up 
presently ; she would wait for him here. She went softly 
about her preparations for the night, her ear strained 
for a sound from below that would indicate his coming. 
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Her cheeks were blazing and her hands and feet like 
ice. Her courage, screwed to the sticking point, was 
like a bent spring urging her on. Best was impossible. 
The whole of life had narrowed to the one imperative 
purpose to free her husband's mind of doubt of her, 
and then to tell him of the midnight scene she had wit- 
nessed in his dressing-room, and frankly demand an 
explanation of it. Her heart swelled with eager antici- 
pation of the bliss that would follow their perfect recon- 
ciliation. Fear had dropped from her like a cumbering 
garment ; she was conscious only of a driving impatience 
for the peace that would follow confession. She looked 
impatiently at the clock. A half -hour had passed, and, 
pausing in her rapid, noiseless walk about the room, she 
listened intently for a sound from betow. There was 
none, and with a nervous gesture of decision she drew 
the cord of her dressing-gown closer, and made her way 
quietly through the heavy silence of the house to the 
library. 

The door was ajar as she had left it, but Kirven's 
chair beside the desk was empty — ^the papers scattered 
about it on the floor — ^and for a moment Avery thought 
the room was empty as well ; and then she caught sight 
of Langdom seated at his desk at the far end of the 
room, bending over something — some piece of writing, 
she took iJ to be — ^that so intently preoccupied him as 
to render him unconscious of her presence. She hesi- 
tated; a bit disconcerted, the scene that met her eyes 
was so unlike the one she had unconsciously staged for 
the interview. The image of her husband, pacing the 
floor in a turmoil of insidious doubt of her and his friend, 
that had occupied the perspective of her thoughts dor* 
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ing the hours of struggle just back of her, flickered and 
went out before the scene of the open desk, prosaically 
business-like, the man's busy purposeful figure, leaning 
forward so that he interposed between her and the work 
that absorbed him, in a quiver of feeling that was about 
equally relief and resentment. 

Insensibly as she watched him the tension upon her 
heart and nerves relaxed. How charming he was ! How 
utterably desirable in all those details of personality that 
so appeal to women in the men they love. And he was 
hers! — hers in all the deep, elemental things of life, 
wholly and absolutely hers! Moment by moment her 
purpose waned. Why tell him, after allt she argued 
with sophistical tenderness. Spencer was about to pass 
from their lives forever; he would return to South 
Carolina, and in time, perhaps — 

With her purpose hanging in the balance again, Avery 
had turned softly to retrace her steps, when a movement 
from Langdom arrested her. He had turned slightly in 
his chair and she perceived with momentary surprise 
that he had not been writing as she supposed, but, with 
his head upon his hand, in an attitude of half -dreaming 
reverie, was gazing intently upon some small object that 
he held with jealous tenderness in the hollowed palm of 
his hand; and, as she hesitated with eyes of startled 
premonition, he raised it to his lips and pressed a kiss 
upon it with a grave, deliberate passion that made of 
the simple act a rhapsody and an invocation and a mes- 
sage all in one. This seemingly sacred rite performed, 
he set it upright in the pigeonhole of the desk in front 
of him and sat brooding upon it, leaning forward, his 
lips softened in an exquisite smile, half-tender, half- 
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rallying — ^the smile of a man who says to himself, **I 
know this is an asinine thing to do but I delight in the 
doing of it ! " 

The room was lighted only by the firelight about the 
hearth and the desk lamp at the far end that shed a circle 
of olear light downward upon the man's figure and the 
open desk ; but from where she paused, transfixed, amid 
the shadows Avery caught the gleam of gold and crystal 
from the pigeonhole of the desk, and it did not need his 
kisses to tell her trembling heart that it was the locket 
which he had risen night after night to brood upon with 
the same desperate intensity of passion that held him 
•now. A vague trembling, that began in her knees and 
crept upward to her heart, seized her and she reached 
for the arm of the chair and clung to it. Her brain was 
quite clear and empty, but far at the back of it a memory 
that she -could not grasp was burning its way, like caus- 
tic, to her consciousness. She noted the broken link, 
where the locket had been roughly wrenched from its 
chain, and she wondered in a detached way how and when 
and why it had been broken; words and phrases from 
those half -forgotten reports of the detectives, meaning- 
less at the time, returned upon her now and hammered 
with senseless reiteration in her brain — **a common 
case"; *'the usual double life"; ''the other woman"! 
Ah, she had it now ! The caustic had reached the naked 
nerve. "The other woman"! At last she knew what 
they had known all along. A sensation of mocking 
laughter swept through her — ^a purely mental thing, that 
did not even quiver across her set features. 

Avery Barven was a thinking woman, in the sense of 
an evolutionary product of her species, with inherent 
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powers of self-determination and self-control, bat amid 
the tumult of the heart-quake that now engulfed her 
the primordial woman emerged; and under the fierce, 
possessive instinct of the female for its mate her eyes 
narrowed, her nostrils expanded, the burnished waves 
of hair upon her brow and neck stirred, and with a 
swift, catlike glide she crossed the room and paused just 
on the circle of light at the back of her hufi/band's chair 
and, with her breath coming in gasps, and her hands 
clenched into tight little fists that showed white at the 
knuckles, she bent forward and fixed a piercing gaze 
upon the face in the miniature. 

It was the face of a young girl, at once piquant and 
forceful, and from the shadow of a wave of dark hair 
that sprang outward from the brow and temples a pair 
of deep gray eyes quickened, by some inspiration of the 
artist's brush, with the dreamy expectancy of passion 
beneath their dewy freshness, met the man's eyes with 
unchanging sweetness. The lips, for all their whimsical 
comers, met in a line of serene strength, and the fruit- 
shaped chin was firm. But it was not the surpassing 
beauty of the woman that distilled the bitterest drop in 
the cup that Avery Eirven was drinking, so much as 
the unexpected fineness of social texture stamped in 
countless subtle signs upon the woman in the miniature. 
The wisdom of a oommon sex told her, inexorably, that 
this woman, with that firm laughing mouth and that look 
in her eyes had been — could have been! — ^but one thing 
to her husband in their life **back there." 

The thought of what that had been maddened her. 
Scenes of passion between them — ^Langdom's lips in the 
soft hollow of that graceful neck, his eyes meeting the 
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girl's radiant eyes under half -closed lids in wordless 
ecstasy, mingling with her own memories of hoars of 
exquisite intimacy with her hnsband in their reunited 
lives since his return — ^fled through her mind like a 
nightmare. He was hers — ^her mate! And under the 
driving impulse of that instinct she flung herself to- 
ward the man, who still sat motionless, oblivious of her 
presence, with extended arms that sought impetuously 
to draw him to her, to snatch him from the other 
woman. But with her sudden movement the man's face 
came fully into her line of vision for the first time, and 
her extended arms sank slowly to her sides. Too 
startled to speak or even think coherently, Avery stood 
rooted to the spot, her eyes, dilated with pain and 
wonder, searching the face of the man, who, in that 
first appalled moment, seemed almost a stranger to 
her. 

Kirven, meantime, sunk in a hypnotic trance of pas- 
sion, his eyes fixed immovably upon the eyes in the 
miniature, was as unconscious of his wife's presence as 
though she had been a disembodied spirit, and she con- 
tinued to stand just at his shoulder, breathless and si- 
lent, every atom of sentience in her concentrated in a 
half -frenzied effort to read the meaning in the face whose 
every fleeting change she knew by heart. 

She strove to throw off the sense of unreality that 
dazed her, to control the trembling in her limbs and the 
beating of her heart, to calm herself, to reason — ^think. 
She forced herself to analyze each feature in the bold and 
charming face of the unconscious man before her. It 
was Langdom's face of course ; but — ^Was she going mad f 
It was his face — ^his dear, dear face — and yet it was not. 
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With a gesture of intolerable pain and bewilderment she 
pressed her hands upon her eyes, to shut out the mad- 
dening innuendo of this stranger's face that was yet her 
husband's; only, however, to snatch them away and gaze 
again with frantic questioning. 

Of course it was Lang's face ; but something had gone 
from it; or had something been subtly added to it, 
since she had seen it last t It was older, harder, keener ; 
and as she studied it, new elements of force and fire 
and passion started out before her eyes. The medita- 
tive sweep of his fine brows was depressed in a tense 
line of thought — or was it suffering t — ^that was new to 
her; and graven deep about his lips and chin sinister 
lines of craft and sensuality started out before her 
fascinated gaze. Strange that she had never noted 
them before! And the lips themselves — Heavens! — 
Langdom's lipsT Imx)ossible! But — Was she going 
madt The woman's whole being hung suspended in the 
gaze with which she studied the curves that transformed 
the familiar unsmiling sweetness of her husband's lips 
into a new mobility that was gay, brutal, audacious and 
tender all in one as he suddenly snatched the miniature 
to his lips, smothering it with ^sses and murmuring the. 
one word over and over, ** Beloved!" That same word 
that his sleeping lips had murmured! The memory of 
the thought she had seen rise in his eyes when she told 
him of it returned to her. He had known, then, and he 
had deceived her ! Langdom had deceived her ! As she 
watched him it came to her with a stab of comprehension 
that the thing that to-night had so incomprehensibly 
darkened and debased the face she loved had alwdys been 
there, hidden from her, deep among the fundamental 
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forces of his nature, and she had not known it. Lang 
had always been like that and she had not known it ? As 
she paused upon the thought, resisting it, Petersohn's 
calm, emotionless face rose before her, his gentle emo- 
tionless voice sounded in her ears again: ''The usual 
double life" . . . ** quite an ordinary thing." Great 
God! 

A sob of loss and loneliness rose in her throat as she 
climbed the stairs with dragging feet, and as she paused 
at last beside her bed and gazed down with empty eyes 
upon his pillow she asked herself with a curious flat de- 
tachment if this was the thing novelists called ''dis- 
illusionment." 



CHAPTER VIII 

KIRVEN'S talk with his wife over his old friend's 
hidden trouble, while not explanative in any real 
sense, served nevertheless as a working hypothesis; and 
more effectively, even, it served to prepare Kirven's 
mind for the wrench of parting with Ellis that Avery 
foresaw as inevitable. She had hoped that the hints 
as to the state of Ellis's affections that she had 
grafted upon her husband's mind might have an an- 
tiseptic effect in healing the soreness resulting from poor 
Ellis's enforced reticence. And it turned out exactly 
as she had hoped it would. For, after turning the mat- 
ter over in his mind during the couple of days of Ellis's 
absence, Kirven had evolved a perfectly satisfactory 
theory, based upon his wife's hints — ^just as she had 
hoped and prayed he would — ^that explained his old 
friend's hidden uneasiness as the natural symptoms of 
a shy and reserved nature in the grip of a belated and, 
possibly, a hopeless passion for a young girl. 

And as he walked down to his olBSce a few days after 
his non-illuminating conversation with Avery he confided 
to himself that it was just as well it w<is a hopeless 
passion ; for, try as he might he could not, someway, fit 
Spencer into the role of lover of a young and beautiful 
girl — and a Southerner too, by George ! If it had been 
Marion, now^ — 

Marion was the very woman for Ellis. And that house 
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of Ghisholm's across the street would suit them to a dot 
— delightful for Avery to have her sister so near her. 
Ellis could easily afford it. If only he could be per- 
suaded to cut loose from these wildcat schemes of his in 
that preposterous Mississippi — South Carolina — ^which- 
ever it was. No matter. They were all of a piece. And 
Ellis of all men ! To leave a safe, growing business in 
a town like Westinghame to rush off down there ! 

Ellis had been absent for a few days on business, but 
when Eirven reached the office he found him there. He 
was seated at his desk, and there was something in the 
brisk decision with which he swung round to meet Kirven 
that told him that, as he phrased it ruefully t6 himself, 
the rub had come. 

**Wellt'' His tone said. **Let 's get it over with as 
soon as possible," as he paused in front of Ellis with a 
whimsical lift of the brows that waked a vagrant memory 
in Ellis's mind that somehow he could not place. 

**Er— '' said Ellis, **I 've about decided to get off 
by the eleven-ten to-day, Lang,*' and then he added, his 
lips and eyes momentarily softened by affectionate re- 
gret : ** Things are moving along here pretty well, ehf " 

'*0h, well enough. It 's not that, Spencer." 

**I know," Ellis responded flatly; *'I — er — I under- 
stand, Lang." For a moment there was silence of a 
rather uncertain quality. 

^'Of course if your heart is set on 'simlin seed and a 
sandy bottom,' there 's no more to be said," Kirven re- 
sumed with forced lightness. '*But frankly, Spencer, 
I think you 're making a mistake to leave New England 
and your established interests here, to embark in a wild- 
cat scheme of gold and iron and coal. Conservative 
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eht Well, yes, and so have you been all your life. A 
man puts on conservatism as he grows older as a tree 
thickens its bark — for protection. Of course," — ^he 
threw this in tentatively — ** blood-kin is a pretty strong 
tie to a fellow of your sort, I suppose, and I quite see 
that those relatives of yours down there have come to 
mean a good bit to you." 

He paused to give Ellis a chance to take this up and 
open out if he would — or could. Ellis took it up in a 
tone of very obvious relief ; but when it came to opening 
up, it appeared he neither could nor would ; at any rate 
he did not. 

'*It is," he said hastily. '*Er — that is, I mean, they 
ere. I am very fond of my uncle, and of course," (this 
was obviously an afterthought) **of my cousin as well." 

'*Cool, that!" was Kirven's mental comment, but he 
made no reply and Ellis went on: **That is really at 
the bottom of my returning to the South, I — er — I 
rather wanted to talk over certain matters — " 

**Coming!" said Kirven to himself. '*As sure as a 
gun he 's going to open up ! " and aloud he murmured, 
sympathetically : * * Of course, old man, anything I can 
do — " and turned his fine, ingenuous face upon Ellis 
with warm encouragement. 

**I forget if I mentioned that a couple of years ago 
I formed a — er — a sort of business connection with a 
fellow named Gorham, John Gorham, who turned out 
to be a sort of financial genius. By the way," — ^he 
laughed reminiscently — ^*'it was his resemblance to you, 
Lang, that first drew my attention to him. Odd, is n 't 
itt" 

Kirven faced him with alert interest. **To me, eht 
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Look like me, d'you mean! — or the other way round!*' 

''Oh, merely a personal resemblance, of course; it 
could hardly be called that. It seems absurd enough, 
once I am face to face with you again. Still, I don't 
know, either." He ran his eyes over his friend's alert, 
vigorous figure and his smiling face alight With interest, 
mentally setting it beside his last memory of Gtorham, 
pale and haggard, with dry lips and hunted eyes, at bay 
in the great chair by the desk. **Even yet I can trace a 
sort of vague resemblance in height and build and color- 
ing ; and, yes, in the shape of the head, also, and some- 
thing — Some little trick of the brows. It is hard to trace 
it — it comes and goes." 

''Financial genius, eh? — ^the plain every-day sort who 
wrecks a bank or two before breakfast as an appetizer, 
or did he soar — " 

' ' He soared, ' ' Ellis interrupted dryly, and added med- 
itatively ; ' ' Gorham was a crook, pure and simple. But 
he had that kind of inspirational insanity about ordinary 
business that makes other fellows paint pictures and 
carve — er — statues and things. Gtenius? Oh, no doubt ! 
And harmless enough so long as it spends itself on 
canvas and clay; but when it gets to building railroads 
and organizing land companies, it 's plain rascality, and 
that 's all there is to it." 

Kirven whistled a surprised commentary. "The 
worst on earth! Wouldn't touch him with a pair of 
tongs. Where 'S you pick him up?" 

"In the clearing-house for criminals — Chicago!" 
They paused to laugh reminiscently over some old joke 
that had to do with Chicago 's corner in criminals. ' ' But 
Gorham, to do him justice, was not quite that sort. He 
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had the most sm^ar talents — I suppose you 'd eall 
them talents — and one of his most efScient talents — ^tools 
— ^jimmys — *' they each conceded the vileness of this 
last with a reluctant grin — ^*'was his unscrupulous power 
over other men ; and he was conscienceless in the use of 
it ! Look at me, for instance. Can you— can anybody — 
can I myself, for the matter of that, conceive of — *' 

*'I certainly cannot!" Kirven cut in with frankest 
condemnation. ''I Ve always said that to seduce a 
man's mind is not a whit less criminal than to pick his 
pocket. ' ' 

Ellis was a bit restive under "seduction." *'It was 
not that so much as — er — a sort of magnetism the fellow 
had." 

''Gold-brick geniuses always carry magnetism about 
with them; they need it in their business. But you of 
all men, Spencer ! How 'd you get clear of him at last t 
— or have you?" 

''Well, yes; I 'm pretty well clear of John Gorham, I 
think." Ellis spoke with a steely gleam in his eye and 
a steely rasp in his tone not lost on his hearer. 

"Right!" Kirven nodded his congratulations. ''You 
were lucky to escape without all sorts of unpleasant- 
ness." 

"My uncle, I regret to say, was not so lucky. And 
that brings me back to my reason — ^my chief reason — 
for returning to Ralston City, for the present, at least, 
as I was about to explain. My uncle is — ^well, he is the 
most delightful person you have ever met in your life — 
outside of business." He paused to laugh with amused 
exasperation. "His business method, what he calls his 
'procedure' dates back to some Utopian period that he 
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calls 'befo' th' wah, when gentlemen did business like 
gentlemen, suh!' " 

'' 'Colonel Carter of Cartersville,' ehf grinned Kir- 
ven, with delighted appreciation. 

** Precisely! But with a shade of rambunctiousness 
that 'Colonel Carter' lacked; else I might have — How- 
ever, ' ' he broke off with the sibilant intake of his breath 
that expressed exasperation, without amusement this 
time. **But fancy him, if you please, in the hands of 
what you so aptly described as a 'gold-brick genius,' like 
Gorham. Well, all there is to it — I 've got to get back 
down there and dig out what I can of my uncle's in- 
vestments before the smash cones." 

"His affairs are still running on, thent You 're 
sure he 's cleared outt" 

"Quite sure. He slid out 'twixt suns quite in the 
approved style, the same night I left town, three months 
ago now." And he added, with a cold snap of an eye 
like the click of a gun-lock: "Gorham knows whom 
he 's dealing with; never fear." 

"Good for you! These infernal blackguards need 
firm handling. I 'm glad you 've told me this, Spencer, ' ' 
he went on meditatively. "It puts quite a different face 
on your leaving us. When you first sprung that on us, 
you know, Avery and I were as worried as the deuce. 
We fancied there might be something — er — eht" 

"Rot!" retorted Ellis, by the way of affectionate re- 
assurance. His hand that fumbled with his cigar was 
a bit unsteady, but his eyes met his friend's as frankly 
and steadily as ever. 

""V^^at a help you 've been in all this — ^this — " 
Kirven left the hiatus he always left when referring to 
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his experiences ''back there'' and went on with a husky 
note in his usually firm tones : ' ' God only knows what I 
should have done without you, Spencer." 

** Never mind about that," Ellis cut in hastily, and 
for a moment the silence that means so much more to 
men than speech, interposed between them. Each man 
was busy witii his thoughts. On Erven's part a ** still 
small voice" that had kept up a nagging whisper at the 
back of his mind all morning took occasion to get in a 
word about casuistry and half-confidences and golden 
opportunities slipping by, which he tried in vain to 
ignore. With every breath he drew he could feel the 
hard oval of the locket in his breast pocket ; and in every 
pause of the talk that morning he had made a futile 
effort to drag his will to decision and make a clean breast 
of all his miserable doubts and fears concerning the orig- 
inal of the miniature, and his own problematical relation 
to her; and frankly ask his friend's aid to solve the 
enigma of its presence in his clothes, and then — ^then — 
But at that point his mind always shied and funked the 
issue. 

During the silence that ensued after Ellis's last 
speech, he got his will by the bridle again and wrenched 
it round to face it. And then — then — Whatt he had 
demanded, defensively, of that nagging voice, looking 
it sternly in the eye. The voice was ready with its 
answer, as these still small voices have a little way of 
being. Why, and then hand the miniature over to Ellis 
and ask him to take the necessary steps to clear up the 
mystery of its original and who and what she had been 
to him *'baek there," of course! the voice had replied. 
Kirven had tried to squelch it before the corollary **what 
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she had been to him back there" was reached, but in 
vain. And it went on and on with its endless, unan- 
swerable argument. These little voices can be very try- 
ing sometimes. Ellis was leaving shortly, it pointed out ; 
this was possibly his last opportunity to go into the 
matter; the opportunity was an ideal one for such a 
confidence. Ellis's clear judgment and his kind yet im- 
personal attitude made him one man in a thousand for 
such an undertaking ; he could count upon his unflinch- 
ing loyalty as he could count on nothing else on 
earth; and yet despite these invincible arguments, for 
some reason — some dastardly reason! Kirven told him- 
self — ^he did not speak. With every impulse of his 
judgment urging him to confide in Ellis, and every in- 
stinct in him yearning for the comfort of Ellis's help, 
with the story on his lips and his hand upon the locket, 
he sat tongue-tied, like a pusillanimous idiot! 

*'0f course," he heard himself saying in the midst of 
his unhappy self-communing, with a sting of self-con- 
tempt as he noted the disingenuous smoothness of his own 
tone, '*of course, you could hardly do less than make an 
effort to rescue your uncle for his own sake and — ^f or your 
cousin's as well." Not a syllable about the trouble 
gnawing in his own soul for utterance! (Why, why 
could he not speak !) His tone invited expansion — ^from 
Ellis! — and his rallying glance said as plainly as ever 
glance spoke. Out with it, man, for Heaven's sake! 
But expansion was impossible for Ellis, even under the 
force of the sentimental explosive that Kirven supposed 
to be lurking in his soul, and he merely nodded an in- 
different assent. 

'* Right. Very much on Naomi's account." 
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Kirven applied the match to the fuse again : 
Pretty girl, your cousin, ehf " 
Why, y-«-s; I suppose so. But one hardly thinks of 
cut-and-dried terms like 'pretty' when one thinks of 
Naomi, you know.'* 

Um-m," said Kirven. ** Blonde, I think you saidT* 
I — hardly think one would call — Still — You 
see, one doesn't think of types when one thinks of 
Naomi — " 

Kirven turned his face, creased with quizzical laugh- 
ter, on his old friend. 

''What does one think of when one thinks of Naomi t" 
he smiled. "Or is she an out-and-out little dryad, who 
slips into the stem of a magnolia if one attempts to de- 
fine her in mere words!" 

Ellis received this with a vague smile, but his eyes, 
fixed absently on the crowded street outside the win- 
dow, were grave. 

"I Ve been rather wondering what to think of Naomi 
— or what she will think of me, rather, if she suspects 
my part in John Qorham's ^vanishment. And her in- 
tuitions are like lightning!" he ended ruefully. 

Kirven studied his preoccupied face in puzzled silence, 
less able than ever "to fit Ellis into it." Deeply dis- 
turbed as his face undoubtedly was, it was guiltless of 
a trace of the poignant disquiet a lover's would have 
worn in such a case. He tried another tack. 

"Surely th-ere could be nothing between your cousin 
and a low-bred scamp like Gorham!" he cried, adding, 
with an angry flash of the eye, that he would have 
thought Ellis would have seen to that, with the hold he 
had on Gorham. 
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** Precisely. I did see to it. I made it the prime 
condition in my agreement with Oorham, ' ' Ellis began 
defensively. 

' * ' Conditions ' with a man of his stamp t 

"He '11 keep 'em; never fear. 

*'How do you know he will! 

' ' Because he has to, ' ' with grim significance. 

"There are any number of ways a scamp like that 
could keep in touch with Miss Joyce." 

* ' You do not know my cousin, ' ' Ellis retorted stiffly ; 
and then, with reluctant fairness: "And you under- 
rate Gorham, in a way. Crook, rascal, he undoubtedly 
is, but cad, never. And Naoitd is by no means a simple 
village girl, as you seem to suppose. Young as she is, 
she is a well-poised woman, with a fair knowledge of the 
world." 

"Aye, but that heart of hers! — steadfast as the stars! 
And a soul — ^a soul like an angel's harpstring!" Kirven 
cut in sharply. A dash of color had risen to his cheek, 
and his voice had an odd, hoarse tremble so unlike him 
that Ellis paused, the word suspended on his lips, a bit 
dashed by his friend 's warmth. 

"Yes, yes," he said hastily. "How'd you come to 
make such a clever guess t You hit Naomi off as though 
you 'd known her always." 

Eirven's momentary fire had fiared itself out. He 
lifted his ha^d to his eyes, dazed and disconcerted by 
his own feeling. 

"I — really I can't say," he replied, a little blankly. 
"I — ^found the words on my lips, somehow. What I 
really meant, ' ' — 'he caught his own meaning as he spoke 
and went firmly on — ^"what I meant was that the very 
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steadfastness of her nature would hold your cousin to 
this scamp through thick and thin." 

''Never fear. I have the whip hand of Gorham." 

''But if Naomi's heart be in his other handt He 'd 
make his own conditions then, ehf" 

"The devil he would!'' cried Ellis, with snapping 
eyes. "But there is not the remotest cause for uneasi- 
ness, I assure you." 

"You are dead certain he has left the country!" 

"No slightest doubt of that. His attorney, Beattie — 
about as smooth a scamp as Gk)rham — ^told my uncle that 
Gorham was in Montana prospecting for copper." 

"In that case, perhaps — But a young girl and a 
handsome brute like that — He was the usual fascinat- 
ing scoundrel, I suppose, from what you say. ' ' 

Ellis hastened to seize the opportunity to repay Kir- 
ven's thrust about the dryad that he had let pass at the 
time. 

"He very much resembles a particular friend of mine. 
You can construe that as you like," he drawled dryly. 

A simultaneous laugh cleared the air of a certain 
tinge of restraint that had somehow interposed itself 
between them without either man being in the lecust 
aware of how or why. 

"But you did me the justice to limit the resemblance 
to my personal charms, I believe?" 

"Yes, indeed ! In every way that counts no two men 
could be more radically different than you and John 
Gorham. By the way," he reverted to their earlier 
discussion with the sibilant breath drawn through 
his clenched teeth that always meant mental disquiet, 
"I 've half a mind to shelve this business in New York 
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and go right through to Ralston. What do you think, 

What Kirven thought bore little relevance to what he 
said, though neitherhe nor Ellis heard his reply. Ellis 
was consulting his watch with frowning calculation, and 
Kirven was asking himself again with anguished in- 
decision why in Heaven's name he did not get this thing 
off his mind. Now — at once 1 Only ten minutes to train 
time and he — In the cab on the way to the station 
was the time to do it, hinted sophistry, capital oppor- 
tunity! No, no, no! The little nagging voice impor- 
tuned him. Now! Six words would do it. Avery's 
peace of mind — ^his own right conduct — demanded it; 
and, Great Ood! think of Her! — ^alone, unprotected, 
waiting ^'back there" for some word, some sign from 
him ! Ellis must find her, <comf ort her. Thoughts like 
these stabbed his mind until he seemed to bleed mentally. 
He threw the whole weight of his purpose against his 
flaccid will, and slowly it stiffened. He cleared his dry 
throat and steadied his shaking voice. 

"Just a moment, Spencer. I — er — I want to say a 
few words before we — we — '* 

By main force he raised his hand to his pocket to 
withdraw the locket ; he grasped it, but he did not with- 
draw it. The words he wished to speak lay just within 
his mind; clear, cogent, simple, his story rose to his 
lips, but not a word passed them. With his back to 
Kirven, Ellis was taking down his coat and hat and 
slapping all his pockets in succession to make sure he 
had all his possessions. 

"Wellt" he said at last, when Kirven did not speak. 
**What is it, Langf' 
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Kirven cleared his throat huskily again — and this is 
what he said: 

**I want to say a final word about that — " He mo- 
tioned backward with his head to indicate that unrecov- 
ered country of his mysterious sojourn, and Ellis nodded 
comprehension. '*Tou are the only person on earth 
besides myself who knows of that fog-hidden town and 
the clothes and — er — ^the clothes and the money, and I 
want you to promise me here to-night that if at any time 
in the future, either before my death or after, any clue 
should turn up leading back there you will destroy it 
without — er — without — " His hoarse, unsteady tones 
ceased and Ellis turned back to face him in grave sur- 
prise. 

'*! thought that had been understood between us from 
the start, Lang. I was so sure that you knew you could 
trust me ! But of course, certainly, if you wish it I will 
swear. From this moment, no matter what should turn 
up, the whole episode is buried for me." 

Their hands met in a long clasp, and a moment later 
they were on their way to the station. 

Having seen his old friend oflP, grudgingly enough, 
Langdom Kirven returned to his office with his mind 
in a state of unrest so foreign to his usual mental seren- 
ity that he could hardly recognize the thoughts that 
pressed upon him as his own. Scathing terms of self- 
contempt jostled sophistical evasions in his mind; self- 
accusations were met by vehement arguments, in defense 
of his course in regard to the request he had made of 
Ellis. And after a turn or two about the room he 
dropped into his seat at his desk and with his head upon 
his hands sought to arrange his thoughts into some sort 
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of eoherence. Why had he demanded that preposterous 
oath of Ellis, that he had never thought of until he heard 
the words slipping fluently from his lips t Not only had 
he risked wounding Ellis, whose loyalty he would stake 
his soul upon, but he had made impossible the very thing 
he had meant to do! Why in Qod's name could he not 
straightforwardly decide upon.his course and stid: to it, 
as he had been doing all his lifet Why did he not cease 
this childish shillyweihallying and do something, to set 
himself right with himself and— -«tnd Herf Why not 
write a full account of the i>osition he found himself in 
to Ellis and, enclosing the picture, ask him to follow up 
the clue of the tailor's name in the coatt 

The very thing ! With a quick sigh of relief he seized 
his pen and hastily wrote the date and address, paused 
to place the locket within reach — ^finally setting it up in 
the pigeonhole in front of him — and returned to his let- 
ter. With his pen suspended over the page he sat 
thinking out the terms in which he had best lay the 
whole crucial situation before Ellis, his absent eyes 
meeting the still, radiant eyes in the miniature, as if he 
would read in them the answer to the questions that 
dinned in his mind. Where had he met her f Why had 
he left herf Where on the earth's broad surface could 
she be now? Was she waiting for him, with those 
radiant eyes dimmed with tears, in some far-off foreign 
land, or — ^a shudder struck through his soul— K)r in that 
fog-hidden city a couple of days distant t Had he 
known, himself, of their parting? Had he bidden her 
farewell and promised to return t Or had some incon- 
ceivable combination of eireumstances torn him from 
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ber without warning *and left her broken-hearted, 
lalone — 

A choking sigh that was nearly a sob rose in the man's 
lihroat, and with stem decision he drew the paper before 
piim and dipped his pen in the ink. But his gaze still 
telung to the picture; he leaned a bit closer, and a bit 
eloser yet. His ^es, still resting on the pictured face, 
grew slowly alight with a deep inward flame ; and, in an 
impulse too strong for judgment, he let his whole being 
ifelip into one supreme effort to hold the impalpable mist 
iDf memory that stole upward from some unsounded 
depth within him, if but for one fleeting instant. Form- 
less, elusive as a dream that will not repeat itself no 
matter how we try, there was yet an indescribable quality 
in its very subtleness that set it apart from dreams ; the 
imperishable memory of the muscular sense thrilled him 
^ith its 'Houch of earth" as its floating edge grazed his 
consciousness. This was no dream — ^no empty vision. 
For one ecstatic moment he felt the fragrant pressure of 
tremulous lips, felt the clinging touch of that velvet 
cheek on his. But he could not sustain the effort. The 
memory eluded him, and with a shuddering sigh he 
thrust it off — strove to rouse himself. But his lids were 
drooping as he reached for his pen, and with his hand 
across his eyes he leaned back in his seat, seeking to re- 
cover the terms of his letter, thrust aside, as it were, by 
those strange, eager, impetuous thoughts that he did not 
recognize as his own. 

Thoughts of the woman in the picture— of the real 
woman — ^virile, masterful thoughts of possession, that he 
resisted with all his honest manhood, flooded his being 
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with passion. He fought them off. Contemptible cur, 
he told himself, what madness was he thinking of this 
young girl — ^who, after all, might be nothing to himt 
Why did he not go on with his letter! He tried to 
gather his failing energies. He must hide the picture i 
until he heard from Ellis. He groped for it, and holding 
it in his hand looked straight into the pictured eyes with 
a flash of rapturous recognition thrilling through him. 
A word of breathless tenderness shaped itself on his lips, 
' ' Beloved — ^my beloved ! ' ' But like the irresistible onset 
of a snow-sleep, drowsiness overcame him. His head 
dropped forward on his outstretched arms upon the desk, 
and with his lips against the miniature Kirven slept pro- 
foundly. 

The afternoon wore on. Electric cars whizzed and 
clanged past the windows ; newsboys howled the evening 
papers; motor-cars honked their stertorous commands; 
footsteps pounded in the corridor outside the door of 
Kirven 's oflSce; and once an impatient hand rapped 
sharply on the panel, shook the lock, called, "Lang! 
Eh, there, Lang!" but the motionless figure at the desk 
did not stir. But as the minutes stole past a subtle 
change began to infuse the sleeper's motionless form. 
The flaccid muscles over his inert frame stiffened, the 
great muscles in his arms and legs knotted into rigid 
rolls that stood out beneath his clothing. His fea- 
tures grew sharp with tension, and with knitted brows 
and flaring nostrils he strove with convulsive movements 
against some inimical force within him, fighting as a man 
fights who knows that he is fighting for his life. His 
chest rose and fell with his convulsive breathing; the 
sweat trickled from his face, where the wholesome color 
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had faded to ghastly pallor; inarticulate words, seem- 
ingly of rage and hate, formed upon his breathless Ups ; 
a groan burst from them. 

But the conflict was brief. The tumult subsided. 
His convulsed features grew calm, except that here and 
there a muscle twitched; and, relaxed and nerveless, 
without breath or motion he lay prostrate like a spent 
wrestler, for a space in which one might count ten, 
perhaps. His chest rose in a long sigh at last, and he 
sat erect and looked about him with slowly quicking eyes, 
an incredulous smile upon his lips. It was plain that 
he did not believe the evidence of his eyesight, but his 
struggling breath whistling sharply through his nostrils 
brought assurance, and he staggered to his feet, aghast 
with wonder, and hope, and unbelievable joy. His heart 
was pounding in his bosom under the terrific impact of 
the moment, and he could not see, nor breathe, nor think 
coherently. He swayed dizzily as he stood and caught 
at the chair, an awe-struck oath stumbling to his lips. 
He looked about the room with curious eyes that seemed 
still to doubt their own vision, and at last, extending 
his hand hesitatingly toward the desk light above his 
head, he closed his fingers gingerly upon the key, and, 
with a gasp of fear, lest after all it might prove to be a 
mocking dream, snapped on the light, and started back 
with a choking cry of mingled fear and triumph. 

'*It 's — it 's real!" he gasped, in a hoarse whisper. 
''Great God! I'm back!'' 

He strode about the room, striking his hand against 
the solid walls with unbelieving joy; lifted the chairs 
and thumped them down upon the floor, feeling the 
shock vibrate along his muscles with delight; paused 
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at the window and gazed down upon the crowded street 
with a thrilling sense of actuality that grew surer with 
every breath. He dropped into the seat by the desk at 
last, still shaken by agitation, breathing unev«ily and 
fighting off the sense of unreality that kept returning 
upon him; and minute by minute he triiunphed over 
it. Life, the real thing — warm and human, was beating 
in him I Pulse and heart and brain all worked together 
in thrilling harmony, his own pulse and heart and brain ! 
He fiexed the muscles in his arm and watched the knotted 
bunch of cords rise under his sleeve with a delighted 
chuckle. 

**It is 11" he muttered, ''I! At last, at long, long 
last, I 'm here again ! ' * Then emotion mastered him 
again, and with dilated eyes, crossed by wild flashes of 
fear and wonder and almost unbelief, he paused to think 
it out, disjointed phrases dropping from his lips. '' 'A 
strange world, my masters ! ' " he muttered, and then, 
with a breathless laugh: "Pink! What would he say 
to this! A plain lie!" But humor could not sustain 
itself in the atmosphere of his mind. A quick cloud of 
fear and anger chased it. He brought his hand heavily 
down upon the desk : * ' It is mine, I tell you — ^my life ! 
I 'm in the saddle, and, before God, 1 11 ride!" 

But suddenly he became aware of some small object 
he had held throughout, clasped tightly in his left hand, 
and as he opened his clenched fist his eyes fell upon the 
miniature smiling in his palm. He snatched it to his 
lips with a choking cry of rapture and rage and 
triumph; hung over it with melting eyes, murmuring 
words of passionate endearment to it as though it had 
been a living preswice and suddenly, under the im- 
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petns of some compelling thouglit, he wheeled round 
to the desk with purpose in his every movement. The 
sheet of paper upon which Kirven bad begun his letter 
to Ellis lay upon the desk, and with a muttered curse the 
only audible words of which were, * ' platitudinous ass ! * ' 
Gtorham flung it aside, and with unhesitating fingers 
drew forth from another drawer a fresh packet of paper 
and, shifting the pen deftly between his first and second 
fingers, squared himself eagerly to his letter. But in 
the act he paused, made a motion toward his pocket that 
indicated a familiar craving, remembered, and dropped 
his hand in despair. 

** Could n't expect a rock-ribbed Puritan saint to de- 
file his pockets with cigars, ' ' he muttered, and was about 
to acquiesce disgustedly in his fate, when a sudden 
thought illumined his despair and he sprang to his feet 
with a diuckle, fished up a bunch of keys from his 
trousers pocket, selected one with unerring fingers, and, 
crossing to a comer cabinet, fitted it into the lock and 
drew forth a box of cigars. 

**Ha! Choice Havanas, by Qeorge! Tucked away 
for congenial souls, eh I " He selected one with gloating 
care, lighted it and drew hungrily upon it. ** Ellis's 
particular brand!" he grinned with delight as he re- 
^turned to his seat, carrying the box with him. **Wdl," 
he mused, enjoying his cigar and some secret thought 
with half -whimsical, half -malicious humor, ''I might be 
included in that select circle of congenial souls — at a 
pinch, eht" 

He plunged into his letter after that, his thoughts 
seeming to leap from the pen's point in spurts of small, 
elaborate backhand as clear as engraving. The letter 
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was dated, enigmatically enough, from a number in Wall 
Street, two days ahead of the calendar, and it began, 
with tender brevity, * ' Beloved, ' ' and it ended, after rac- 
ing through three pages, **I shall be with you this day 
fortnight, along toward dusk, in our piney woods on the 
dim blue edge of Nowhere — ^just you and I, Beloved! 
Wait for me there, Naomi." He signed it **John Gtor- 
ham," written all in one word as a man writes who has 
written the same words in precisely the same way un- 
counted times, sealed it, addressed it to Miss Naomi 
Joyce, Old Ralston, South Carolina, and laid it aside, 
and, resuming his pen, with the same urgent purpose- 
fulness that had marked his movements throughout be- 
gan another letter. It was dated, like the first, from 
New York and under the salutation, **Dear Pink" it 
proceeded : 

'*It was like my infernal selfishness, waltzing off to 
Montana and leaving my devoted attorney to hold the 
sack for six months, ehf I 'd never have done it, you 
know, but for two things : first, because infernal selfish- 
ness — somebody's — ^is grist to a lawyer's mill, and second 
— ^this is my apology, old man — I was so dead sure you 
could not only hold it, but look after its contents as 
well ! I need hardly trouble myself to explain that it is 
the contents I 'm concerned with now, not the strain on 
your ethics. I '11 be home (Sounds good, don't itt) 
about this day fortnight. I am stopping here for a 
final settlement of my affairs with Ellis. I will advise 
you when we meet. In the meantime — " and on, page 
after page of terse emphatic directions, the tireless pen 
keeping pace with the writer's racing thoughts, down 
to the smooth sweep of the signature, ' * John Gorham. ' ' 
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The cigars had followed one another, the new one 
lighted at the old one's stump, like the sacred flame on 
an altar, and now with a new one gripped between his 
teeth the writer was addressing the packet containing the 
two letters to, " WoodruflP H. Simms," at the Wall Street 
address, when a step outside in the corridor caught his 
ear. It was a boy's scampering step and the man paused 
with knitted brows, his eyes hardening with irritated 
thought. The door behind him opened with a thump 
and closed with a bang, and Lang, cheeks and ears rose- 
red with the cold, and cap powdered with snow, flung an 
easy proprietary arm about the neck of the busy figure 
at the desk. 

*' Hello, Father!" 

** Hello— Stand back, I say! I don't want that 
slush dripping over me!" This unexpected reply was 
accompanied by a brusque gesture that bade him keep 
his distance, and the lad retreated a step, his laughing 
eyes wide with surprise. The cold, authoritative tone 
was new, and distinctly a shock, but in a sense, which 
only the wayward processes of a boy's mind could ap- 
preciate, it flattered Lang. Other feUows' fathers talked 
to 'em like that — ^he 'd heard 'em — and the slush was 
drippin', and moreover the piquant discovery he had 
just made banished all thought of resentment from 
Lang's mind. A cigar f Father smoked in his office 
then, and Mother did not know ! Bubbles of mischievous 
laughter rose in his clear eyes; dimples slid into his 
cheeks ; a gurgling laugh parted his lips. 

*' Father, I call that snooMng!" he cried with roguish 
comradeship, his fascinated gaze fastened upon the cigar. 
''What would Mother say, I'd like to know!" 
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A gleam of answering mirth crossed the man 's bored, 
impatient face. He dropped the pen and, grasping one 
rosy ear, drew the boy nearer. 

''So little pitchers have eyes and mouths as. well as 
ears, eh t " There was a note in his bantering voice that 
brought a sensitive flush to the child's cheeks. 

"I 'm not a tattle-tale, if that 's what you mean," he 
retorted proudly. 

"Mind you 're not," the other took him up with dry 
significance, "or it will be the worse for you. Now 
clear out; I 'm busy." 

Clear outt The incomprehensible words echoed 
through Lang's mind without meaning. Clear out of 
the office, did he mean ? Him to clear out ? It was not 
conceivable that his father could mean that, when he had 
come to walk home with him as usual ! Lang turned it 
over in his mind and decided that it was an untenable 
theory, and, leaning a bit diffidently upon his busy com- 
panion 's knee, he proceeded to test it out. 

"An' — an' not walk home with you. Father?" he 
ventured, hiding his disappointment under as manly an 
air of matter-of-course as he could muster. "You did n't 
mean that; did you. Father?" 

' ' Lideed I did ! ' ' The reply came with irritable con- 
clusiveness. "What d 'you suppose I want with a 
shaver hanging at my heels? Clear out, I say; I 'm 
busy." Lang had been forbearing; he had remembered 
other fellows' fathers and been tolerant with his own, 
but at these unprecedented words a lump rose in his 
throat, and when he tried to swallow it, somehow water 
came into his eyes — of course not tears, he was too big 
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to cry, just plain water — and a sniff, that he mstantly 
changed into a manly demonstration of blowing his nose, 
escaped. At the sound the writer dashed down his pen 
with a muttered oath, and, despite mortification and dis- 
appointment, a fearful joy gripped Lang's little soul. 
Father cussinM What would Moth — But other fel- 
lows' fathers cussed; they 'd told him so over and over; 
and Willis the chauffeur cussed, but not like Father! 
His loyal little heart swelled with pride in his father's 
virility. 

**Now, see here," said Gorham in tones of peremptory 
exasperation, **I will not put up with sniffling and whin- 
ing! Come here to me — " 

Lang obeyed and, standing close beside his knee in the 
clear light of the overhanging globe, looked up into the 
bold, clear eyes, so like his own, with faltering confidence 
that slowly changed to dawning fear and wonder. 

"Climb up here." His companion offered his knee, 
but the lad shrank back. 

''I 'm too big to sit on knees, if you please — sir." He 
added the last word with shy embarrassment, keeping 
his eyes fixed in a wide, unwinking gaze of perplexed 
questioning upon the frowning, impatient face that bent 
toward him. 

''What 's the matter? What are you afraid oft" 

*'I d'know; of — of you," dropped from his lips; and 
with an impatient exclamation Qorham attempted to 
draw him nearer. But the boy leaped to one side, his 
muscles braced for fiight and his eyes as full of meaning- 
less terror as the eyes of stampeded cattle. 

**You 're not my father!" he panted, in a voice of 
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angry certainty. *' You 're just a strange man with Fa- 
ther's clothes on. I 'm going to find my fattier and tell 
him—'' 

He made a spring for the door but with a stride Qor- 
ham caught him and, seating himself again at the desk, 
took the struggling little form between his knees. 

**What do you mean by rot like that!" he demanded 
shortly, lifting the child's face upon his hand to look 
deep into his eyes, with an uneasy question in his own. 
**Who do you think I am, if I am not your father!'' 

''Id'know— " 

'*Look at me, I say — there, straight in the eyes. I 
am your father, am I not?" 

Words failed the boy, but he shook his head in dumb 
denial, his eyes meeting the veiled, sinister glance that 
questioned him with frank antagonism. 

Still holding him, Qorham began to speak with his lips 
close at the boy's ear; and as he talked the defiant little 
figure wilted. Lang hung his head with a sullen side- 
ways glance like a beaten puppy's; and, at the final im- 
perative, **Now go, and remember, or it will be the worse 
for you!" he slunk from the room, and, bounding down 
the corridor with feet winged by terror, bolted out into 
the thickening, snow. 

Left alone, Oorham thrust aside his unfinished letter, 
and, springing to his feet with a gesture of intolerable 
perplexity, walked restlessly about the room, with brows 
knitted in harassed thought over eyes that showed tran- 
sient gleams of exasperated humor. 

*'0f all the infernal situations that ever confronted a 
sane man ! " he muttered with angry vehemence. * * I 'm 
jiot that little scamp's father, and he knows it as well 
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as I. Of course I can keep him quiet, but the woman t 
What the deuce am I to do with that little woodchuck 
of a woman with a will like a steel girder, and a con- 
science like — ^a mustard-plaster! Explanations!" he 
burst forth, desperately, after another turn or two. 
** Explain to a woman that I was her husband — ^bone of 
her bone and flesh of her flesh — ^this morning, and to- 
night am another man, a stranger, to whom she is less 
than a pinch of dust? — another man with another Ufe, 
and a heart already full to the brim with love such as 
she never dreamed of!" He shook his head with a grim 
laugh. '*No, no! That way madness lies! Even 
Kirven's deep-blue conscience funked explanations! 
Another way — ^there must be another way ! It 's up to 
me." 

Presently he paused in his restless pacing, and stand- 
ing before the mirror over the mantel searched his own 
features with a keen objective observation. 

''Suppose she suspects t" He shrugged the sugges- 
tion from him with impatient unconcern. ''Impossible! 
It is not in the human mind to conceive of such a situa- 
tion as this, old as Adam though it be." He passed his 
hand over his own bold proflle with wonder. "I — I can 
hardly credit it myself. No ; no need to worry over the 
woman. She '11 accept me at my face value — as all 
women accept their husbands," — ^he paused to laugh a 
whimsical, unsteady laugh — "plaster me all over with 
moral mustard; endure me for her conscience' sake; 
break her heart over me — ^that 's easily in the game! — 
and end by giving the pieces to EUis." 

He contemplated this consummation a moment longer 
with a smile, and, dismissing it, threw himself into a 
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chair, where he sat motionless, in a concentration so in- 
tense as actually to isolate him from the world about him. 
Once he muttered, * * Ellis, ' ' and ' * cursed meddling, ' ' with 
a darkening brow, and once he laughed outright with 
angry humor and a murmur of, ** stiff -and-starched New 
England village." But as the minutes passed it became 
apparent that some solution of his difficulties was shaping 
itself before his mind. His blank gaze gathered fire 
and purpose as he worked out his plan, to its logical con- 
clusion, testing it with the wary courage a steeple-jack 
might show as he tests a rope before he swings out upon 
it. He rose at last with a gesture of hard decision. 

"It is * I and the plain devil' !" he murmured; **life, 
love, power, if I win out; and if I lose — '' a shuddering 
sigh caught his breath, but he crushed it back, with an 
UDOsteady laugh — '*if I lose — ^Langdom Kirven will pay 
the fiddler!'' 

He crossed the room to the safe in the farther room, 
worked the combination with unhesitating fingers, and 
went through its contents with amazing skill and swift- 
ness ; and when, an hour later, his racing pencil paused, 
a card two inches wide held an expert's estimate of 
Langdom Kirven 's business resources. 

**Not so bad, for a peanut-stand business," he mut- 
tered with a contemptuous curl^of his lip. *' Money is 
always money, and just now it is a lot of other things 
besides. If I can't put up what Pink calls spontaneous 
cash when I get back to Ralston City, Lot's wife won't be 
a circumstance to the standstill my land deal will per- 
form. A week or two is all I can give to this game here. 
Can I do it in that time? — and block Ellis as wellt" 
He gave a moment's thought to those unimaginable plans 
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fnictuating in his brain that ended in a long, bored 
yawn and that, in turn, to a spurt of smothered laughter. 

**A week of moral mustard-plasters! Great Scott, 
I 'm tingling all over already! But Avery has prop- 
erty that will roll up this little business here a dozen 
times over, and that cormorant of a land deal must be 
fed!" 

He laughed again as he entered the motor waiting in 
the street below for Kirven and gave the order, * * Home. ' ' 

It was past their usual dinner-hour when the hum of 
the motor as the car turned into Sycamore Circle fell 
upon Avery's ears where she sat alone beside the hearth 
in the library, her husband 's empty chair beside her ; and 
as she rose, with a mechanical observance of her old 
habit, to meet him at the hall door, her eyes fell on it 
with a detached wonder that she should have thought, 
in those days of his long absence, its emptiness despair, 
not knowing how empty it could be. 

The snow had been but a flurry, after all, and as she 
paused just within the open door to await his coming, 
a three-quarters moon showed her the trees and shrub- 
beries on the lawn like delicate iron castings against the 
drifted snow. Boaz had heard the motor, also and he 
lurched a bit stiffly across the lawn and paused at the 
bottom of the steps to await his master's coming, Idn 
plumed tail waving a dignified greeting, emitting little 
whimperings of welcome, his smiling eyes fixed on the 
man's figure advancing up the tiled walk from the en- 
trance. 

Midway the walk Gorham caught sight of the open 
door and Avery's figure awaiting him, and with a mental 
gasp, half fear half laughter, he lifted his hat with a 
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smile of greeting to her, and as he did so the old hound's 
foot, raised to advance, poised in the air, and with his 
eyes riveted upon the man's smiling face he stiffened 
where he stood, only the tip of his tail moved gently 
back and forth; and as Oorham continued to advance 
his lips curled back, showing his great fangs and he 
stepped forward with a deep, menacing growl, barring 
the way. 

**Boaz!" gasped Avery, unable to believe her eyes. 
'*Why, Lang, look at Boaz! Come to me this inst€uit, 
sir ! Dearest ! Be careful ! Boaz ! ' ' 

Oorham had paused and with his .hat still in his hand 
looked thoughtfully down upon the old dog, who, with 
one quivering forefoot raised and his twitching muzzle 
extended suspiciously toward him, still barred the way. 
He extMided a placating hand, but Bqaz accepted it 
with reserve, continuing to circle round him with a 
nervous whine, sniflSng his clothes and finally his hand, 
with the air of a dog who cannot trust his senses, his 
whine breaking into a snuffle of joyous recognition one 
moment and a suspicious snarl the next. 

** Darned if you can make it out, ehf laughed Oor- 
ham, bending to look deep into the eyes of the half- 
abashed old dog, who still circled about him, his nostrils 
convinced but his undeceivable instincts angrily alert. 
'-His master's smell all right, isn't it, old manf Mas- 
* ter's clothes. What the deuce 's the matter nowt" 

At the sound of his voice Boaz — ^whining, servile, 
ready to roll at his feet in abject apology the moment 
he gave the counter-sign his loyal old heart was waiting 
for — ^had sprung back a pace with glaring eyes, and 
bared fangs. 
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**Wait/' said Gorham quietly, restraining the chauf- 
feur who had advanced to drag the dog away ; '*give him 
time to think, to understand. We 're going to have this 
out to-night. I don't want to be held up on my own 
doorstep every time — Ah, I thought sol" The old 
hound gathered his muscles for a spring and with a 
deep snarl of anger launched himself upon Oorham. 

''Take him to the stable and shoot him," Oorham said 
in an undertone to the man, who was still struggling 
with the dog; and, catching sight of Lang disappearing 
in the direction of the stable, he called to him with cold 
decision, **Come with me, Lang." 

He paused to remove his coat and hat and stood look- 
ing curiously at his own flushed, handsome image in the 
mirror of the hat-stand. 

"Shrewd old chap, Boaz!" he threw across his shoul- 
der to Avery. ** Can't put anything over on him; he 
knows a tramp when he sees one, if he has got his hair 
parted in the middle!" he added enigmatically, ruf9ing 
the hair upon his brow with a gay grimace. 

"Tramp?" echoed Avery, wonderingly. "What can 
you mean, dear? And Boaz could not see your hair, 
with your hat on. Could het" 

"Dogs and children don't bother about little details 
such as hats, ' ' he assured her, with an inscrutable, smil- 
ing glance deep into her eyes that puzzled her. "They 
get right down to the ineradicables, you know-— a man's 
smell, and the buzz of his wheels inside. ' ' 

" * Smell!' " she murmured, with vague horror, and 
added that he would have time to dress for dinner if 
he went up at once, and she called to Lang to come and 
tell his father good night. He did not reply, and she 
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glanced about for him, with a sense of something wrong 
somewhere. She remembered the tone of her husband's 
voice when he had spoken to the boy on the lawn, that 
had struck oddly on her ear at the time, and suddenly 
it came to her as strange that Lang had not been present 
at the scene with Boaz that usually be would have so 
delighted in. She continued to call and look about for 
him, and at last spied him, slinking within the library 
door, furtively watching his father with sullen eyes. 
"What had happened! she -asked herself with sinking 
heart. Had the child been disobedient ? — Lang disobedi- 
ent to his father! They were the most loving of com- 
rades; her husband's love for the boy was a passion — 
the very ideal of fatherhood. 

''Kiss .your father good night, boykin," she said, as 
he came forward reluctantly at her call. **It 's long 
past your bedtime." 

The lad's heart quailed within him. What could 
Mother be thinking of! he asked himself desperately; 
could n 't she see ! Could n 't anybody see ! Kiss — him ! 
He looked with the eyes of a hard-driven little beast of 
some sort, from one to the other ; and Avery, reading the 
cringing terror in his eyes, felt a stab of anger go through 
her. What — ^what unthinkable thing had Langdom done 
to her little son — ^her brave, honest little lad ! — ^to bring 
that look into his eyes ! And suddenly she was conscious 
of a secret alliance of pain and fear between herself and 
Lang that neither would confess to the other. 

But as she hesitated, fearing to make what she called 
a tactical mistake — ^without in the least comprehending 
herself what she meant — ^she perceived Lang's shrinking 
gaze change suddenly to a sort of dazed surprise, fol- 
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lowed by hesitating comprehension. A wavering smile, 
that deepened silently to roguish dimples, appeared upon 
his lips, and as if impelled by some irresistible force he 
crossed the space with laughing, watchful eyes meeting 
Gorham's that were creased with a merry, significant 
smile full of secret mischievous understanding and en- 
ticing comradeship. And as Lang reached his side 
he caught him up with a delightful, deep-chested growl 
and gnashing of strong white teeth and, tossing him 
across his knee, gave him a couple of hard, resounding 
spanks. A peal of gurgling laughter, mingled with 
ecstatic rolls and squirmings, broke from the boy's lips. 
Despite the trying ways of grown-ups, despite harrowing 
doubts of whether one's father is one's father, it was 
not in boy's nature to resist that infectious laugh, or 
that deep-throated growling, or those big white teeth that 
bit-like a real bear's, and least of all, those strong quick 
hands that tossed him and spun him dizsdly and spanked 
him with real spanks and a manly contempt for such 
babyish practices as kissing ''good night." 

Avery looked on at the romp with wonder, not un- 
mingled with jealousy, feeling herself a third wheel on 
that delightful cart ; perceiving that the two before her 
were meeting on some common plane of virile under- 
standing that excluded her and her influence. 

*'Now clear out, you scamp!" cried Gorbam, setting 
Lang down with a bang that sent him reeling with laugh- 
ter toward his mother. *'I '11 teach you to kiss me 'good 
night ' — a great chump of a boy ! Get your skates and go 
on down to the pond with the other fellows until bed- 
time—" 

"Langdom !" shrieked Avery, catching Lang, who was 
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rushing off, beside himself with joy, ''at this time of 
night! — ^in the snow!" Words failed her and she 
flamed silently at Gk)rham, who took her up with virile 
scorn: 

**Do you want to make a sissy of the boyt Why, 
when I was his age — *' He did not finish the tale of his 
prodigies of valor, though Lang's listening eyes were 
turned back all the way up the stairs to hear it, but 
turned aside, some memory emptying his laughing face 
of its vivid fire as he followed them up the steps. 

Avery, seated beside Lang's bed, performing the 
sacred rite from which nothing ever diverted her, of see- 
ing him safely asleep, was striving with every atom of 
her being for self-control-^that, equipoise of soul that in 
the dark days of the past had carried her ** through 
the breaking gulf of sorrow" only, as it seemed, to leave 
her broken and stranded on the shore at last. 

From her husband's dressing-room a snatch of a 
music-hall melody that drew her brows together in shud- 
dering distaste, sung in a hoarse, throaty, absurdly 
broken voice that yet had a distinct charm of its own 
quite apart from melody, caught her ear, and transfixed 
her with surprise. The song was interspersed with bars 
of mellow whistling, far more successful as a perform- 
ance, but which for some reason made the woman listen- 
ing start upright with hands clasped across her bosom, 
barkening with incredulous ears. Langdom whistling! 
Never in her life had she heard a note whistled by his 
lips, and only a few days before he had sharply repri- 
manded the boy for whistling about the house — ^had 
spoken of it as a vulgar habit — and now those mellow, 
jovial notes flooding the house with more than doubt- 
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f ul melody ! Lang was listening, too, with wide, smiling 
eyes, his father's recent rebuke in his mind, as she knew, 
but she did not speak ; she only shivered as a discordant 
note rang blithely out across the hall. She could hardly 
believe her ears. That toneless, broken, preposterously 
jubilant voice, Lang's fine baritone? How hoarse he 
was, and how foolish in him to try to sing ! 

But little Lang's voice, that should have been 
drowsy but was very alertly interested instead, claimed 
her attention and not for many hours afterward did slie 
even remember her husband's odd serenade. 

*'I like him best; don't you. Mother?" asked Lang, 
skilfully evading his mother's hand, that sought to 
extinguish him beneath the covers, and sitting enthusias- 
tically upright. ''He 's the finest daddy ever!" 

**Why do you call your father by that absurd name, 
dear?" 

**I d'know," said Lang, in a palpably fibbing tone, 
and she took him gravely up. 

'^You do not know, Lang? How is that?" 

'*I — I mean I do not know out of my own head. 
Mother. He told me to, and — ^and I done it." 

She took his hands and made him face her. ''Lang, 
look at Mother: Now, think again, dear. Your father 
told you to call him by that silly name, like a servant- 
boy?" 

"No, no, Mother! You 've got it all crooked. I said 
he told me." 

" 'He'? Whom do you mean by 'he'? Answer me 
at once, Lang!" 

"I — I d'know," he said again, stubbornly, meeting 
his mother's steady eyes with a faltering glance. 
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*'Did your father tell you to oall him * Daddy', or 
not!" 

The boy raised eyes of frankest honesty to her own and 
began again with patient clearness : 

**Not Father — ^not my old father, you know, Mother. 
He" — he nodded in the direction of the dressing-room— 
' * he told me to — ^my new daddy, you know. ' ' 

**Lang!" cried Avery, in hushed despair, **wake up, 
darling." 

**I *m not asleep, Mother.'* 

**I meant sit up — ^there: Now look Mother straight in 
the eyes." 

' * Now, you see ! That 's just pre-zactly, what he 
said!" cried Lang, triumphantly. *'He looked in my 
eyes — just like that, and he said — *You little rip, don't 
you dare to call me ''Father"! Ill put up with 
' * Daddy, " if I must, but that father business makes me 
sick.'" 

Avery gazed with suspended breath into the child's 
innocent eyes as, his downy eyebrows drawn together, 
in the unconscious mimicry of childhood, he sought to 
reproduce Gorham's deep chest notes. 

Softly, deliberately, she folded his flushed little face 
between her palms and looked deep into his eyes. 

**Is my son telling me a lie?" she asked gravely. 

**No, Mother ! 'Deed and 'deed and double- 'deed I 'm 
not!" He added the childish oath with such clear-eyed 
solemnity that the words of reproof died on her lips. 
She felt his forehead, his pulse ; with tensely folded lips 
and eyes as solemn as the boy's she sought and found 
a thermometer and took his temperature. All was nor- 
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mal — all but the odd vagary of his speech. She sat down 
beside him again. 

'*Now tell me/' she said in a tone that Lang under- 
stood, **tell me eVery word that happened at the office 
this afternoon.*' 

Signs of distress appeared on Lang's face. 

' ' Begin at the beginning and go right on, do you mean, 
Mother?" 

**What was your father — ^well, your daddy, then — 
what was he doing when you got there?" 

The child's face paled. He turned a fearful, furtive 
glance from her face to the open door. 

** Would you please close the door, Mother?" 

She closed it and returned. **Now Lang: Was your 
father at the office when you got there?" 

**No, Mother— only daddy. He was sitting at 
Father's desk—" 

*'Lang!" She shook him with nervous exasperation. 
The child's face contracted to tears and she gathered 
him in her arms. **Tell Mother, darling," she mur- 
mured, with his little form gathered to her breast. 
''What can you be afraid of — ^here?" 

*' Das n't I leave anything out, mother?" he asked 
fearfully. ''If I might just skip—" 

' ' What do you want to skip, Lang ? ' ' 

Silence — ^then, "About the — ^the cigar, and — and lit- 
tle pitchers," in a breathless whisper. 

' ' Cigar ? Little pitchers ? " In dazed tones. * ' What 
cigar?" 

'The one he was smoking — oh. Mother!" — ^in his 
excitement he freed himself from his mother's arms — 
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**you ought to have seen him! — ^teeth shut down on it — 
like this ! — puff, puff ,— like the engine, exactly ! When 
I 'm a man, I '11—'' 

**But why not tell me, if it was all so finet" she asked 
in a voice the child could not understand, pressing him 
convulsively to her breast ; and he whispered a few words, 
in a tone of gasping horror, that made her cheek pale 
with anger. But she said no more. 

"Go to sleep, laddie," she murmured, nestling him 
into the hollow of her arm. But something in her tone 
caught the child's quick ear. 

* * I 'm not 'f raid of him now. Mother, ' ' he murmured 
between sleep and waking. "I like him finet He 's so 
much funnier than Father. He can bite like a real bear 
— and, oh. Mother," — enthusiasm waked him and he 
squirmed upright with shining eyes — ^**oh. Mother, you 
just ought to hear him cuss ! He can cuss lots finer than 
WiUis." 

She soothed him again with accents she sought in vain 
to make placid^ and sat on beside him, listening with 
blank eyes to his dissatisfied murmurs at being treated 
like a sissy and restless tuggings at the covers mingled 
with *' Daddy told me," and ''Daddy said," that filled 
her with dismay. 

Dinner passed, in frowning thought on Oorham's part, 
broken by sudden starts of recollection filled in with 
whimsical vivacity. His speech and manner were dashed 
with the half-cynical, half-caressing indifference of a 
man who is too certain of his charm for women to exert 
himself to understand them. 

That the situation had a piquant charm for Qorham 
is undeniable; and, for the moment, the novelty. of the 
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role lie played with only indifferent success had diverted 
his mind from its more serious aspects. But as dinner 
progressed in almost unbroken silence upon Avery's part, 
he became conscious of a growing curiosity concerning 
her attitude toward himself. Was it possible, he asked 
himself over and over, was it conceivable, that she did 
not notice the countless differences of personality, of 
taste, of view between himself and Langdom Kirven! 
He watched her with an ever-growing wonder, that at 
moments almost trenched on fear, for some sign, some 
hint in glance or tone or hidden meaning in a word, that 
would spell suspicion. Only, however, to catch him- 
self up, with a flash of reckless humor. Suspicion of 
what, for Heaven's sake? Of course, she was as con- 
scious of every unfamiliar, tone and glance and mental 
by-play on his part as he was unconscious of them, but 
they counted as nothing, less than nothing, against the 
convincing reality of her husband's form and face. She 
would accept them, must accept them, as the mind always 
accepts facts that have no explanation. He drew 
assurance from the very inexorables of the unprec- 
edented situation, and met each fresh on-set of out- 
rageous fortune with the sang-froid that a man hanging 
in mid-air over a bottomless abyss might, conceivably, 
feel toward a constable waving a warrant at him from 
the verge. 

His hidden tension made the thought of the next few 
hours alone with Avery — in whom he divined, without 
caring' to analyze its source, a ground-sw^ll of emotion — 
intolerable. Her moods, her emotions, were nothing to 
him; her relation to her husband, Langdom Eirven, 
affected him only as a curiously complicated emotional 
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drama of which he was, regrettably, the only spectator. 
But his intuitional processes that surpassed even Avery's 
own well-known powers, told him that she was for some 
reason deeply wounded and angry with the man she 
supposed to be her husband, and was but awaiting the 
cue for one of those emotional upheavals in the marriage 
state only less dear to women than the resulting recon- 
ciliation. The thought of emotion in any form was un- 
bearable to Gorham's already overcharged nerves and a 
scene with Avery was of all things to be avoided; and 
he added with a flash of sardonic humor that it was his 
place as a friend of both Avery and her husband to do 
all in his power to avert an estrangement, that might, 
besides, seriously handicap his own plans! As dinner 
neared its end he ran over in his mind the conventional 
excuses that men keep in stock against such emergencies 
as that staring him in the face, but before the banked 
fires of Avery's waiting glance they shriveled in his 
mind. What the deuce, he asked himself, with bored 
amusement, do married men do? And he ended by an- 
nouncing bluntly, as they rose from table that he was 
going out ; and, ordering the motor, he left the stricken 
woman with a careless **good night.'' 

It was close on midnight when his latch-key rattled 
in the lock and he smothered an exclamation of bored 
impatience as he caught sight of the light from the open 
library door. 

Avery was standing upon the hearth in an attitude of 
unconscious grace looking intently into the coals, with 
hands locked at arm's length, the light from the sinking 
fire bringing out the richness of her cheeks and her 
burnished hair, and touching her tremulous half -opened 
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lips with color; and as Gorham paused at the door his 
glance swept over her with covetous appreciation, 
mingled ruefully with reflections of steel girders and 
mustard-plasters. But with a passing invocation to his 
favorite deity, **the plain devil," he entered and paused 
at her side. She did not turn to greet him, and with a 
sense of looking on from a box at a rather thrilling play, 
he unlocked her clasped hands and, lifting them to his 
neck, folded his arms about her and held her lightly 
clasped against his breast, looking into her eyes, with 
something of the quizzical curiosity he had used with 
Boaz. 

He was pallid with fatigue, and haggard lines new to 
Avery's eyes disclosed themselves about his nose and 
chin ; but though he wore the aspect of a man desperately 
in need of sleep, his eyes were lighted by a deep inward 
flame of intense mental concentration. 

"How tired you are!'* She framed his face in her 
hands to look deeply into his eyes, that studied her with 
an enigmatical question in their depths; and then 
with the monumental folly of woman! — ^** Where have 
you been so lateT' she asked him. Gorham 's face 
creased with silent laughter. **Do real women — ^not in 
books or on the stage, you know — ask their husbands 
questions like that T ' He laughed delightfully. But in- 
fectious as his laughter was, he had the humor of the sit- 
uation to himself. With her hands upon his breast 
Avery held him off, studying his face with an insistent 
question in her own. How incredibly unlike himself 
he was tonight ! Those hard, inscrutable eyes, and this 
delightful spontaneous mirth with a broad flash of teeth 
— ^Lang's genial humor} 
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Meantime she had not replied to his question^ and as 
he noted the growing tension of her frame, like drawn 
wire in his arms, her tremulous lips, her color that faded 
and flared and faded again, he saw that she was screw- 
ing her courage to the sticking-point and he wondered 
what was to come ; and suddenly, with an almost comic 
consternation, it flashed upon him what it might be! 
Was she about to rev-eal her sentimental entanglement 
with Ellis, that Eirven's inopportune arrival had so 
dramatically ended! And as he watched her, with cool 
detachment, bracing herself to lay bare her quivering 
heart before his remorseless gaze, a thought of the Colonel 
raced along Oorham's mind, bringing with it the memory 
of the night, his last night at Old Balston, when he had 
lingered with Naomi on the gallery after Ellis had left, 
to hear the Colonel's dramatic recital of Ellis's confi- 
dence — of the wire that had called him back to Westing- 
hame to reap the harvest of his long-delayed, warmed- 
over little romance, destined by how strange a coinci- 
dence never to reach its fruitage, from Avery Kirven's 
own lips. 

* * Holy smoke ! " he mused. * * How the Colonel would 
gloat over this I ^ Enoch Arden's' tame little finale 
doesn't come in a mile of it. To tell me, of all men! 
Imagine this little cut-and-dried Pilgrim — ^Mother, I sup- 
pose I should say — ^turning her morbid little soul wrong- 
side out to a man who does n't give a hang! Well, 1 'm 
in for it!" 

But he wasn't — ^not in the sense he had supposed, at 
any rate. It is true enough that Avery was trjdng, at 
the height of her soul, to balance the unequal powers of 
faith and unfaith— of loyalty to the abstract principle of 
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lonesty against her own quivering doubts and fears of 
tts individual application — ^while at the level of plain- 
PLuman nature she was battling with a problem more 
Intimately and poignantly her own. Her faith to her 
busband was a problem of conscience, but his faith to 
Sher was the very breath of life itself. And, woman-like, 
«he fought for it with the blind, instinctive foolhardy 
leroism with which they fight for ** every life beneath 
their breasts." 

But as she continued to hold Oorham off with her 
hands against his breast, amid the stress of her emotion 
she became vaguely conscious of something hard, and 
flat, and oval in his inside pocket that with every rise 
and fall of his breathing pressed against her palm. The 
miniature ! Ah ! She strove to turn her thoughts from 
it, but she could not. An icy flame slowly kindled in her. 
The thought of the woman's face resting in tender 
intimacy against his breast — ^her breast ! — ^warmed by his 
blood, throbbing with his heart's beating — ^Ah, how well 
she knew! 

She was conscious, in a detached way, that the pr^ent 
was not a propitious moment — she marked again the signs 
of fatigue and nervous strain on his face — she was, her- 
self, spent with emotion; but the ancestral instinct, too 
strong for judgment, swept her on. Her heart failed 
her, but her hands sought Gorham's pocket. She told 
herself despairingly that she dared not— dared not 1 But 
she dared, for all that. And before she was fairly con- 
scious of what she had really intended to do, she had 
withdrawn the locket and pressed the spring, and with 
it open in her hcind looked silently from it to the man's 
f aoe. No faintest shadow of embarrassment or defiance 
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or guilt appeared upon it. But either or all of those 
emotions would have been more bearable to the woman, 
watching him with anguished eyes, than what she read in 
his glance as it leaped past her, without seeing her, to 
rest with gloating passion upon the pictured face in her 
hand. A moment of rigid silence ensued — ^the sort of 
silence that strains the tympanum while we wait for the 
crash of the orchestra, or the fall of the first clod on a 
cof5n-lid, and then: 

"Oh, by the twit//" Gorham cried, in the anticipative 
and yet impromptu tone of a man who has been hoarding 
a good story and has just seen his chance to get it in 
effectively. **By the way, I came as near as the deuce 
forgetting that." He broke oflf to fish out his cigar-case 
— ^Avery's mind took cognizance, from a long distance 
off, of the cigar-case^— -and facing the perfectly silent 
woman holding the locket in her rigidly extended hand, 
with a whimsical smile, he went on, with so delightful 
an air of high-handed marital authority as would have 
wooed consent from Artemis: **I 'm going to smoke, 
Avery! You may break, you may shatter — ^the Deca- 
logue, if you will — or you may kick me out into the snow 
if you prefer, but this story goes with a smoke." He 
paused to draw forward an easy chair for Avery, and 
dropped into one at her side. **I 'm glad you happened 
to stumble on that thing," he resumed, turning eyes of 
mediative laughter upon the woman who awaited his 
next words pretty much as a man swept upon a reef by 
a wave might wait for breath to crawl up out of reach 
of the next. 

**You Ve never seen that before! That 's odd — such 
chums as you and Ellis have been ! You remember our 
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talk the other night, eh ? Well, this is the little South- 
em cousin. And you were exactly right, as you always 
are. It is the Southern cousin!'' He laughed with a 
reminiscent yawn. '* What an ass a man in love can be ! 
Can you imagine Spencer in the grip of Love's young — 
not to say flapper? — dreamt" 

She might have imagined it, but if so, it was with 
blanched cheeks and eyes that met the malicious laugh- 
ter in Gorham's with a desperate uncertainty. 

'*You 'd never believe it, unless you 'd heard it. That 
old chunk of Silurian melted, glowed — ^fizzled !— over a 
simple little village girl. Pretty! Oh, so-so! I like a 
sun-kissed woman with red blood in her veins and the 
taste of the apple still in her mouth." He turned her 
face to him and looked deep into her eyes to point his 
description of his preference, but she repulsed him 
coldly. 

"Go on with Spencer's romance," she urged him, in a 
tone that brought a quiver of suppressed laughter to 
Gorham's lips. '^Let me hear it all, pray." 

**I can't think how it came about he didn't tell you 
himself. The engagement 's a year old — and you 've 
always been such chums ! " 

Avery knew she answered; she heard the words ** re- 
served," ** difficult," in a voice she knew to be her own. 
But that musing voice, at her side, so new and strange 
and yet so hauntingly familiar, was rambling delight- 
fully on, with pauses filled with malicious laughter that 
niad« her heart tremble, and she had to rouse herself to 
listen to this amazing development of poor old Spencer's 
love-affair with his little Southern cousin, whidi she had 
herself suggested. 
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*'It *s been going on ever since Ellis went South; 
they Ve been engaged two years ; and with a fellow of 
Spencer's age that sort of thing goes deep." His cigar 
engaged his attention for a moment, and he missed, to his 
chagrin, the expression in Avery's eyes as the last words 
left his lips. ''But the girl was young, and while they 
waited, another fellow— -a worthless, fascinating sort of 
a scamp— cut Spencer out, it seems. But he got the fel- 
low fired — rather a dirty business — and to give the girl's 
heart time to heal he came off up here last fall. Did it ? 
I should say so ! Wedding 's to take place early this 
Spring. We '11 run down, eht" 

**0h, yesl We would, naturally." Her voice was 
like a small steel wire screwed taut. ''Charming face 
she has." She handed the miniature to Gorham as she 
spoke. ''So young — ^poor child!" 

The last words left her lips on a suspended breath, and 
for a moment the sardonic laughter in Gorham 's eyes 
was crossed by a flash of fear. Had he gone too far? 
The temptation to poison her mind against Ellis had been 
irresistible; but, if her faith in Ellis outweighed her hus- 
band's influence? A sudden disconcerting thought ar- 
rested him. Avery had risen to leave him, but he de- 
tained her. 

"A moment, love." Avery whirled to face him, with 
startled eyes. "Love"? It was the first time in their 
lives that he had ever called her thus. It trembled on 
her lips to call his attention to it, but Gorham was too 
much engrossed to heed her surprise. He had crossed to 
the desk and was fumbling with a pen that seemed not to 
suit his hand. He spoke over his shoulder: 

* ' I shall have time in a day or two to attend to trans- 
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f erring those securities we were speaking of last week. 
Sign the order on the Continental while you 're here and 
I '11 get them off to-morrow." 

He wrote the last words of the order in a hurried, 
straggling hand and offered her the pen. 

"But I thought we had quite decided to leave them 
where they were?" Avery spoke with worried brows. 
"But of course — " She signed the order transferring a 
block of her securities to another bank, and Gorham went 
on speaking, leaning his head caressingly against her 
breast as she bent over him to write : 

"Those buildings on Lucas Street that Samuels has 
been after so long — why not sell them and put the money 
where it will make better returns with less trouble, eh?" 

"Spencer thought it one of my best investments, you 
remember!" she hesitated. 

"If you prefer for Ellis to manage your property you 
have only to say so," he retorted angrily, and, dropping 
the pen, Avery drew his face toward her and looked re- 
proachfully into his eyes in silence. These swift changes 
of mood took her breath with wonder. Lang ! Angry 
with her, over a trifle like the Lucas Street property? 
Incomprehensible! These flashing enigmatic smiles, 
that wooed her and repelled her in the same instant ; and 
now this sullen brow, these hard suspicious eyes? 

"How tired you are, Lang!" she said gently, after 
that mute study. "And what nonsense you talk! 
'Prefer' anything or anybody in the world to you, my 
own?" 

With her arms close about him, she pressed her face to 
Qorham's with yearning passion. He endured it rest- 
ively, his mind meantime on the details of the sale of 
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the Lucas Street property next day, and the use to which 
he intended to put the proceeds. 

' ' Sell them if you like, dear, ' ' she said at last. ' ' But 
let us go up now." 

And to herself she said anything, anything, so that she 
might hide her eyes in the pillow and shut out his face — 
Lang's face^-with that look upon it ; Lang's dear, stead- 
fast eyes, with that maddening, laughing gaze that read 
her heart and tortured it; Lang's grave, true voice tell- 
ing her a lie, a shameless, dishonorable lie, a cowardly .lie, 
upon his friend ! 

** Coming?" Gorham's voice came back from the bot- 
tom of the stairs ; and after a moment to steady herself 
she joined him and went wearily up at his side, one 
thought dinning in her brain while his laughing talk 
ran on — and on. Langdom had lied to her! Lied to 
her on Spencer. 



CHAPTEE IX 

THE business which had delayed Ellis in New York 
developed a series of complications, and the week 
in which he had expected to see it safely out of hand and 
himself comfortably on his way South, extended itself 
to ten days and then to a fortnight; and the end of the 
fortnight found him still in New York, and, if truth be 
told, not wholly unwillingly. He confided to himself 
with a somewhat bleak satisfaction that "New York took 
more out of a man" than Ralston City, and as the fort- 
night slid into weeks he found himself, not without a 
gleam of caustic humor, responding to life's challenge 
with almost his old zest. And, not unnaturally, as his 
mind resumed its normal course, after the emotional jolt 
that had hurled him from his placid orbit, his thoughts 
reverted with keen speculation to affairs at Old Ralston ; 
and speculations concerning John Gorham's enterprises 
there, their abandonment, or possible collapse, or settle- 
ment in some way, began to absorb him. 

He met men every day who had known of his former 
connection with Gorham, who discussed with unruffled 
composure their holdings in all of Gtorham's enterprises. 
It was after a talk with one of these old friends with 
whom he chanced to be lunching — ^**a fellow with a head 
as long as a beam*' — ^that EUis faced squarely for the 
first time the thought that had been hovering in the 
background of his mind for weeks past. Was collapse 
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for Oorham's land deal as inevitable as he had himself 
premised ! Might it not be possible to take over, say, the 
Realty Company t With shrewd handling, and time and 
sound financial backing such as he could easily secure 
here, might it not work out after all ? He would have to 
go into all of Gorham's matters shortly in his uncle's 
interest, he told himself, and possibly — With his usual 
hissing breath through his teeth he promised himself that 
he 'd — ^take — a look — about — Old Ralston, and see ! 

With the man who had built up all those golden op- 
portunities upon which he was speculating he did not 
concern himself at all. By all the rules of the game, as 
he and (Jorham played it, Gorham was ''fixed,'* and ac- 
cording to Ellis's logic he was effaced from the scheme 
of things as well. And his reasoning had still held good 
when, along toward the middle of the second week, he had 
passed Pink Beattie in a crowd on the street, his hands 
in the pockets of his loose sack coat, his hat pushed back, 
and his straw-colored hair straggling over that splendid 
brow of his. Ellis lifted his hand to his hat, certain 
that Beattie had seen him, but Pink's glance passed over 
him, including him in the ant-heap about him with 
but casual interest, and Ellis resumed his walk with only 
a passing speculation as to his presence in New York. 
That it had to do with Gorham 's interests he was certain, 
and he reminded himself with a mental shrug that Gor- 
ham 's affairs were not a comer grocery, to be dosed out 
in a day, and dismissed the incident from his mind. 

But the next day he ran up on a whole bunch of facts, 
like a nerve ganglion, tingling with potentiality. A 
beautifully executed drawing of the summer city on the 
crest of the Blue Ridge, showing Gander's Falls in all 
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its tumultuous beauty — ^with the power-plant in the 
shadow of Old Split Silver, and the electric road down 
the mountainside, its trestles straddling the gorges like 
Leviathan, on its resistless way to the consummation of 
Gorham's billion-dollar deal — ^in the window of Gor- 
ham's old office in Wall Street, caught his eye. He had 
supposed the office was closed, but, a bit to his own sur- 
prise, he could not put his finger on his reason for sup- 
posing so; and while he was glancing over the pigeon- 
holes of his mind to locate it, Simms, propelled by the 
usual whirlwind of affairs, snapped to the door behind 
him and darted across the pavement to a waiting auto- 
mobile. His limpid gaze, exactly the color of his cravat, 
steadied upon Ellis's face for a pulse-beat and paased on. 
Ellis pursued his way, unruffled, and as he went he 
worked out the situation to his own satisfaction. 
Beattie had hold, he reasoned, and with Gorham's power 
of attorney meant to work out the land deal for all 
there was in it, and with Gorham's occasional presence 
in New York to fend oflf inquiry he would try to keep 
the thing solid until he could cash it in. That Gorham, 
from some comer of the earth — or possibly in New York 
— ^was directing the working out of the scheme seemed 
probable enough, and eo long as he remained an invisible 
quantity, well and good, but — His mind flashed back, in 
a lightning summary, over the evidence he held against 
Pritchard Whaley. No, Gorham would never return to 
South Carolina. He had a dead cinch on him. A line, 
a word over the telephone would put Petersohn's on the 
track of the man who had baffled them so long, with re- 
doubled eagerness. And once Gorham was safely in the 
hands of the detectives, it would be a simple matter to 
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bring Kirven face to face with him in Petersohn's pres- 
ence and lay that specter of mistaken identity forever. 
And then! Well, Pueblo for Gorham and a doubled 
sentence in the penitentiary, and for him — ^the land deal. 

But in the midst of this strenuous reasoning that 
streak of logic — fair play — conscience — ^whatever it is 
that men call vaguely, *' honor" — arrested Ellis and 
brought him up with a sharp turn. The terms of his 
agreement with Gorham rose clearly before him — ^^Qo 
where you like, work your infernal roguery wherever 
it will go, so long as you keep clear of these two and 
this one spot that I call home/' Gorham had kept his 
part of the agreement, and he — 

At that minute the motor that had passed him so 
shortly before approached with Simms in the driver's 
seat, and as it shot past him Gorham leaned forward 
from the tonneau and, lifting his hat gaily, sent a glance 
of smiling hate and menace (could it be menace!) into 
Ellis's eyes. 

Ellis, upon whom that smiling glance had fallen like 
the stroke of a whip, walked slowly on, a cold flame of 
rage stiffening the muscles over his wiry frame. For a 
moment his thoughts reverted to Petersohn's and the 
plan he had just rejected, but with his habitual caution 
he decided to think it over, to — as he phrased it to him- 
self — ^to give Gorham rope. Some false step, some fluke 
in judgment would betray him ; and then, Ellis promised 
himself, with a tightened lip, then — ! 

But for all his careful reading of the courses of the 
stars, the Fates, who appeared to be using Ellis's color- 
less personality as a reagent to test their more potent 
mixtures, had a surprise in store for him. As he crossed 
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the threshold of his hotel a page handed him a couple of 
telegrams, both from Westinghame, as he saw at a glance. 
The first he opened proved to be a curt request from 
Kirven for his immediate return, and the second, to his 
surprise, was from Avery, iilso urging his return to 
Westinghame. Ellis pored over the expressionless 
words ''Explanation impossible by wife*' with a grow- 
ing conviction he did not attempt to explain, that some- 
thing — some impossible thing! — ^had happened to the two 
friends who shared his heart between them, in, who shall 
say what proportions? Without a second's hesitation he 
braced himself for action; and, with an impulse correla- 
tive to that with which some mail-clad ancestor might 
have reached for his battle-ax at a like summons from the 
woman who held his savage heart, Ellis squ^ared his spick- 
and span shoulders and reached for a time-table and his 
watch. Twenty minutes later he was on his way back to 
Westinghame, back to his friend's side — or to his friend's 
wifet Well, no matter. Nothing mattered, in heaven 
or earth, to Spencer Ellis but that explanation that was 
impossible by wire ! He arrived at JVestinghame in that 
frame of mind and after a hurried toilet and dinner at 
the Rugglestone made his way out to Sycamore Circle. 

A wave of warmth and light and welcoming voices 
came to meet him as he crossed the familiar threshold 
of the library. Both Kirven and his wife rose to meet 
him with eager warmth, and oddly, each expressed de- 
light at his ** unexpected" visit. 

As his hand closed upon Avery's with a reassuring 
pressure he asked himself whM under heaven did it all 
mean, anyhow? It had been instantly apparent to him 
that neither knew of the other's message to him, and that 
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each was practising an elaborate piece of deception upon 
the other. Deception, between these twot Under his 
usual impassive cordiality he studied Avery keenly, but 
except that her eyes met his with some urgent message 
in their depths which he could not for his life interpret, 
she seemed her usual self; and Ellis turned to take his 
friend's hand, hoping for some glance or sign of en- 
lightenment from him. But, as it happened, neither 
glance nor hand was ready for him. His host was hos- 
pitably busy selecting him a chair, and little Lang inter- 
posed his own chubby hand and rosy grin, and Ellis was 
seated with Lang perched upon the arm of his chair be- 
fore the two men had found time for a word. 

**How 'd you come to stop over in townt" Gorham 
threw across from the big lounging-chair in the shadowy 
comer wher6 he had come to anchor. **I thought you 
were headed for South Carolina's * sandy bottom' world- 
without-end. " 

**How 'd you happen to know I hadn't gone?" Ellis 
retorted with the dry cordiality he aflfected with his 
friend. 

**Lang saw you in town to-day. He got in at noon, 
you know," Avery interposed matter-of-factly. 

''Lang? In town? To-day?" Ellis echoed, and 
barely caught back the words, **Then why in the world 
did he wire me to come out here?" that leaped to his 
lips. '*Why didn't you look me up?" he substituted. 

* * Thought you were away off on the dim blue edge of 
Nowhere — ^until I happened to catch a glimpse of you 
on my way to the station." 

The dim blue edge,' " murmured Ellis, striving to 
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catch the will-o'-the-wisp of memory darting through his 
mind, and failing to do so. 

* * Why did n't you let us know, Spencer, that you were 
still in town? We could have had you over lots of 
times for dinner." 

This was from Avery, in the kindest of commonplace 
tones, and out of the perturbation of his thoughts the 
words, *'I don't know," dropped from Ellis's lips with 
so genuine a blankness that a quick laugh in which he 
joined ran round the little circle, where presently a pleas- 
ant desultory talk sprang up and ran briskly back and 
forth among them — ^the terse, elided talk of people who 
share the same experiences where a word or a glance does 
the work of several paragraphs by the book, and a 
gliding inflection is both question and reply in one. ^ 

Ten minutes, twenty minutes of this passed before the 
hidden tension underlying the talk began to cut through 
in an abstracted glance, or a pause a shade too long be- 
tween the end of one topic and the introduction of the 
next, that came forward, when it did come, with a jerk 
of remembrance. 

Ellis roused himself to talk with unusual animation, 
his mind meantime tensely alert for any sign from either 
of his companions of impending disaster. That the 
trouble, whatever it was, had to do with those lost years 
in Eirven's life he was certain, but his mind shied from 
the thought of what it might be. 

He sat quietly between those two who represented the 
deepest love and loyalty of his life; beside the hearth 
for which he had sacrificed his own happiness, summon- 
ing every faculty within himself for fresh service, new 
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sacrifices, if need be, patiently awaiting his cue from one 
or the other. Avery sat in the comer of the sofa near 
him, beautifully dressed, as usual, tal^ng .her part 
brightly and spontaneously in the talk; but her hands, 
that rested quietly upon her lap, were clenched, and her 
eyes had the strained stare of a child's frightened by the 
dark ; and he noted the same expression in the boy's eyes 
as he turned them furtively from time to time ui>on the 
man's figure in the great chair across the hearth. Feart 
he asked himself, with blank wonder. It could not be 
fear, and of Langdom! — the tendcrest lover a woman 
ever had, the gayest playfellow of a father ! But doubt 
its meaning as he did, it gave a new direction to his 
thoughts and a new keenness to his scrutiny ; and as he 
continued to study the expression in Avery's eyes as 
they rested upon her husband, Ellis was conscious of a 
slow anger rising within him that amazed him. 

Kirven was quieter than his wont; and yet, his brief 
spurts of talk, when he did talk, had a stinging epigram- 
matic quality, new — and a bit disconcerting to Ellis — ^in 
Kirven. He lounged easily in his chair across the hearth, 
his head thrown back and his face In the shadow, and 
every time Ellis's eyes turned toward him a memory — 
that he could not place for the life of him ! — ^nudged his 
mind afresh, and just when he had at last given it up, 
it leaped into his mind — John Gorham's figure in the 
great lounging-chair beside the desk, that last night! 
But he thrust the memory contemptuously aside as he 
always did if by chance the odd resemblance between the 
two men was recalled to his mind. During the stressful 
months that had followed upon his last parting with 
Qorham the episode of his meeting and subsequent con- 
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nection with Gorham had receded into the background 
of Ellis's mind where it remained safely filed with the 
rest of the evidence against Pritchard Whaley, but of 
no more psychological significance to Ellis than any 
other link in the chain of evidence. But to-night, though 
he dismissed it, as usual, it did not quite leave him — ^a 
vague premonition like a musty odor lingered. But he 
turned his mind resolutely from it and he had assumed 
a conversational pose to give his audience a laughing ac- 
count of his meeting with Gorham that morning, when 
the maid entering to announce Lang's bedtime caused a 
diversion. 

There was a moment 's constraint after the boy had left 
them ; a moment during which Avery and John Gorham 
watched each other like opponents at chess, each seeking 
to divine the other's next move. Ellis perceived that 
each wished to see him alone, but he was helpless, of 
course, to assist either without betraying the other. His 
concern deepened to dismay as he watched them each 
striving to outwit the other ; and he had decided to end 
a situation that had grown intolerable, by taking his own 
departure, when Avery rose, adding to her gentle apology 
an invitation to lunch the next day. 

** Don't hesitate to accept," Gorham advised him 
gaily. **I shall not be of the party. I must run over to 
the city again to-morrow, and as you are here to keep 
Avery company, I may not return until the next day." 
They stood talking a mom^tit after Ellis had accepted 
the invitation and then with a quiet **good night" Avery 
left him. Gorham went with her to the door, and within 
the stiff folds of the tapestry that overhung the door- 
way Ellis saw him snatch her to his breast, and, raising 
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her drooping face upon his hand, stoop to smother it 
with kisses. And as he looked on with stony eyes, some- 
thing — some trace of artificiality in the scene, that more 
resembled a bit of finished acting than anything in real 
life — caught his attention. There was something studied 
in the man's pause, exactly between the curtains of the 
archway, when a step would have taken them beyond 
Ellis's view; a hint of eflfect in the very abandon of his 
kisses (a man does not kiss his wife with unrestrained 
passion when bidding her adieu for a couple of hours) ; 
something in his masterful embrace — ^more than all else 
in Avery's fierce submission to his caresses. Her face, 
as he caught a momentary view of it, was pale with 
anger, and suddenly it came to him with a flash of com- 
prehension that the little scene had been set for him and 
that she knew it. It had passed in a moment and Ellis 
turned aside and with his arm on the mantel-shelf stood 
thinking it over with bitter intensity. 

So Langdom knew then, he reasoned — ^logically 
enough, from the facts in his possession — of his own 
futile grasp at a happiness not for him, and he con- 
strued it as — ^well, as any man would, perhaps — and he 
had taken this way, here to-night, this brutal way, to let 
him know he knew. A sudden horror of himself as the 
possible cause of their estrangement struck through Ellis. 
Of course it was that! It was all clear to him now: 
that was the reason they had both wanted to see him, 
why they had hidden it from each other. That explained 
the — something — ^that had been lacking in Kirven's man- 
ner to him all evening. He recalled the hand that had 
not been ready for him when he came, the odd detach- 
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ment of his attitude, withdrawn over there in the 
shadows. 

With a sudden, desperate resolution Ellis told himself 
there was nothing for it now but a straight tale that 
would leave nothing unsaid, and then — Well, if Lang 
meant to take it that way — But how else could he take 
it — could any man take it — ^from his best friend? 

Well, it meant a clean breast of the whole thing to- 
night and then — ^back to South Carolina, to stop there. 
That didn't matter; nothing mattered, really, except 
that Lang should understand that he — ^that she — ^just so 
there was peace for — ^her — ^and the old feeling — ^well, all 
of it that he oould save, at any rate — ^between him and 
Lang. 

He saw Gorham coming through the curtains and with 
a last wrench to the screw that brought his resolution to 
the sticking-point, he turned to meet him. But the 
sentence of calm and lucid explanation that was to carry 
him well into the difficult task ahead of him did not 
cross his lips. Instead, he exclaimed with a gasp : 

' ' Smoking ? You smoking t Well, I '11 be hanged ! ' ' 

''Sure! Why not?" 

Gorham crossed the room with a freshly lighted cigar 
between his lips and thrust the open box he carried 
across the table toward Ellis with a careless gesture of 
invitation. He was flushed and preoccupied, and his 
tone and the negligent lift of his brows as he answered 
Ellis's surprised ejaculation barely escaped insolence. 
But the transition from tragedy to what seemed for the 
moment broad farce had shaken Ellis out of his usual 
self-control, and there was temper in his retort. 
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*' 'Why not,* indeed!" he snapped, in the tone, con- 
ceivably, of the camel when he catches sight of the last 
straw. * ' When, in the name of Heaven, did you take tip 
tobacco, Laiigt" 

Oorham, busily engaged in snapping on the lights in 
the chandelier, laughed reminiscently : 

* * When I was about ten, I think, in the immortal spot 
where aU boys woo the goddess Nicotine — ^the woodshed 
back home ! I 've been an enthusiastic smoker aU my 
life, you know, Ellis." He pushed the box nearer Ellis 
as he spoke. **Haye a cigar? This is your own par- 
ticular brand, from the comer cabinet in the office, eh?" 
There was a rasping note in his quiet chuckle that puz- 
zled Ellis, and he glanced quickly across at him, as he 
selected a cigar with his usual finicking care. But Gk)r- 
ham had turned aside. 

' * Take this chair, ' ' he went on, pushing it toward Ellis 
as he spoke. **It fits the talking curve in a man's back 
to a notch, and we Ve a budget as long as your arm to 
get through to-night." 

But he did not seem particularly in haste to take it 
up. He had come to a stand upon the rug in front of 
Ellis, and with his hands behind his back stood, facing 
the flood of light from the chandeliers, enjoying his 
cigar, his eyes resting quietly upon Ellis, who was lean- 
ing forward from the chair with the talking-curve, the 
unlighted cigar between his fingers and his gaze fastened 
intently upon his companion. There was something be- 
hind his companion's smile that was bantering but not 
humorous ; and in the steely quiet of his glance as well 
that met Ellis's with an unexplained challenge; a caustic 
edge on his familiar tones that grated intolerably on 
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Ellis, and he told himself that this thing was beginning 
to get on his nerves. Who could tell what might happen 
with a man in this sort of mood — ^and Lang of all men ! 
He 'd pull out the first decent chance he saw. Perhaps, 
after all, it would be best not to talk. Time might 
smooth things out. Time did, you know. But in the 
meantime there seemed nothing else for it but to tackle 
that preposterous joke — of course it was a joke ! — about 
his lifetime habit of smoking. Perhaps he had taken up 
the habit '*back there." But why tell this fatuous lie 
about itt 

*' Pardon," he said with a somewhat caustic edge on 
his own quiet tones, * * I hardly think you can mean that, 
quite, you know, Lang. . Of course I know, all your 
friends know, that you do not smoke. Why, now I come 
to think of it, I have heard you, since your return, con- 
demn the habit in most vigorous terms, as — " 

**Bosh, Ellis!" the other cut in, with that same slur- 
ring note of insolence. **You Ve seen me smoke times 
out of number. You even went so far upon one occasion 
as to present me with a pipe with your initials cut upon 
it, if I remember rightly." 

^'I fear I do not get your meaning, quite, Lang; and, 
now I come to think of it, you have several times to- 
night seemed not quite your — er— your old self, some- 
way. Possibly I mistake, but it quite seemed as if 



— er— " 



He paused, but the reassuring glance and smile he 
expected, the brief word that had never failed to set 
things right between them, did not follow. On the con- 
trary, the hard, unchanging quiet of the other 's face had 
a more cutting significance than words. Ellis flushed 
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as he went on with a dry precision whose quality was not 
far behind Qorham's studied silence. 

* ' I have observed once or twice to-night that your man- 
ner was not quite the same. Frankly, I do not under- 
stand how I have offended, but if I have blundered into 
something that got you on the raw, why — " 

''Oh, not at all, not at all! I do not abrade easily. 
As you once remarked, I have the cuticle of an armored 
cruiser, when it suits my purpose." 

'*I? I 'remarked'? I am positive that I never made 
such a remark in my life." But with the words of 
denial on his lips Ellis was vexedly conscious that the 
quotation had a familiar ring. Somewhere, sometime, 
he had made the remark, but certainly never in speaking 
of Langdom Eirven! He grappled hard with his 
memory; and though memories came thick and fast 
enough, they were entirely irrelevant, tangled up with 
all sorts of absurd memories of a dinner party of men, 
of speeches, of laughter. ' ' I give it up, ' ' he said at last, 
with a worried sigh. "It cuts no figuxe, anyhow. Sup- 
pose we drop it? I did not come to Westinghame to- 
night to talk of trifles," he ended significantly. 

" 'Trifles,' eh? Ha! 'Trifles light as air are to the 
jealous confirmation sure as Holy Writ,' " he quoted 
with musing irrelevance and a glance from eyes as hard 
as agates, that was answered by a cold flash of anger 
from EUis. "This little Comedy of a Pipe— pretty 
neat, that? — strikes me as a capital curtain-raiser for 
our talk, later. Just a moment : I will recall it to you, 
Ellis. You bought the pipe in the lobby of the Tascoma 
Hotel, in Chicago — " 

"The Tascoma— Chica— " 
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*' — ^the night we dined there with Anstruther Bidge- 
ley." 

^^Ridgeley!" 

**Aye. He carved your initials on it/' 

They were possibly six feet apart, facing each other 
across the hearth, their words racing back and forth 
like burning stubble. Ellis had flung himself forward 
in his chair, the unlighted cigar crushed in his clenched 
hand, his head thrust forward, his neck looking abnor- 
mally red and long within the high, white fence of his 
collar, and his face, from which the color had drained, 
sharp and set like a dead man's. His staring eyes were 
crossed by wild flashes of horror and unbelief and his 
parted lips automatically formed words he had neither 
breath nor strength to utter. 

"I wouldn't give much for that boasted perspicacity 
of yours, Ellis," Gorham threw across to him with light 
disparagBnent from where he stood, watching him with 
sardonic amusement. **01d Boaz could give you ten in 
the game and beat you to a finish, any day!" 

Ellis still sat motionless and dumb. His round blond 
face looked old and shrunken, and his eyes, fixed upon 
the man confronting him, had the peculiar inward stare 
that denotes reason at a dead-lock. He raised his hand 
and jerked roughly at his collar, exposing his thin 
sinewy neck where the muscles were working spasmodi- 
cally, and in the silence that followed Gorham 's last 
words he attained speech, at last. 

'^Kirvenf" he gasped, hoarsely. **You — ^you devil! 
What have you done with Kirven?" 

And with the words — ^trembling, with sweat pouring 
from his face and still half -dazed — ^he sprang fiercely at 
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Gorhamy and for a moment the unequal straggle lasted 
in panting silence^ before Gorham, wrenching himself 
free, flung Ellis roughly back into his chair, with an oath 
whose profanity was oddly dashed with a fierce, shaken 
humor. Disheveled, pale, with features still convulsed 
with rage, the two men surveyed each other in gasping 
silence, each struggling for self-control. 

^'What have I done with himf " Gorham echoed, with 
that same sardonic laughter. '* Murder himf If I'd 
be the last man on earth to harm a hair of his head. 
He 's not in my way, poor devil! — nor anybody's but — 
yours I ' ' With the last word he closed one eye in a wink 
so full of humor and sinister significance that a flush of 
mingled xage and pain flew to Ellis's face; but Gorham 
did not give him time to speak, if such had been his in- 
tention. He had returned to his old place on the rug 
and he went on speaking in a tone of irresistible good 
sense — ^the tone of a man who twists the reins of argu- 
ment around his fist and drives ahead over every obstacle 
at a spanking trot. 

** Where's your plain man's sense, EUis!" he de- 
manded. '^Tou can see as far into a miUstone as any 
man I know, usually, but call Langdom Kirven's name, 
and I'll be hanged if you don't actually drip drivel. 
That poor devil Kirven is a handful of potash by now 
in some hole or comer of the globe, and I 've been as 
sure of it all the time as I was that I waa living. It was 
you who doubted — doubted in the very act of making 
his widow your wife ! That was what I traded on. It 
was my long suit in this infernal game. Your little 
trumpery conscience flustered your judgment, eh 1 And 
it fuddled the woman's instinct, too, that told her. 
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shouted in her ear evety time I touched her, that I was 
not her husband. Well/' he lifted his shoulders in Kir- 
Yen's inimitable shrug, '^conscience doth make asses of 
us all ! Now, come, Ellis, ' ' — ^he broke off with a tolerant 
laugh, that humorously implied the mutability of all 
flesh — ^''confess that spite of all that Damon-and-Pythias 
Blush you Ve talked about this chap Kirven, all these 
years, right down at hard pan both you and his wife 
had forgotten him! Time had blunted his image in 
your minds — *A11 those little details of personality that 
made Kirven, Kirven,' eh!" With his face creased by 
audacious laughter he leaned forward to nail Ellis's own 
unforgotten words upon his mind with smiling malice. 
'* *A11 those little details of personality' had really faded 
from your mind, and hers, and that made it possible, 
despite that well-known perspicacity of yours (pardon, 
if I seem to lay undue stress upon it, but I am partic- 
ularly impressed by it to-night) for me to assume his 
identity when your infernal meddling forced my hand 
last fall at Ralston City." 

Ellis did not take up the challenge; it is doubtful if 
he even heard it. With his crumpled tie, in his hand he 
leaned forward, every atom of sentience in him concen- 
trated in the effort to grasp the situation confronting 
him. His hard thinking eyes had the shrewd and yet 
baffled expression of a man witnessing a supremely skil- 
ful piece of legerdemain, his reason rejecting its sophisti- 
cal appeal to his senses. He did not doubt that the man 
confronting him was John Gorham, and that one fact, 
for the moment, flUed the whole perspective of his mind. 
He was conscious that Gorham was speaking, that he was 
telling the story of the months since Kirven 's return 
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with all the picturesque realism characteristic of him in 
the days when Ellis had known him first. With incon- 
ceivable accuracy every detail of the first weeks of Ellis's 
and Kirven's strenuous work in putting* Kirven's busi- 
ness on its feet again, fell from his lips in an unbroken 
narrative; dates, incidents, known only to Ellis and Kir- 
ven, private talks between them, facts and figures, repro- 
duced with the marvelous precision with which Ellis was 
already familiar in Gorham, fell like a rain of small steel 
shot against Ellis's stony silence. 

And, as the story unfolded, without his own volition 
his mind verified the facts. Half-forgotten incidents 
rose to his mind and fitted themselves into the recitaL 
For the first time he understood the sale of Avery's se- 
curities, the sacrifice of the Lucas Street property, the 
drafts upon him; and through it all the memory of 
Avery's face as he had seen it an hour earlier with 
Gorham 's arms about her, his kisses on her lips, stood 
steadfastly before his inner vision, like the jurat to a 
bond. His mind played about it in detached thoughts, 
flinching from the one fact of what it had meant to her ; 
of her wire of that afternoon. He knew now what it 
was that could not be explained by wire. When he 
caught the drift of the story again Gorham had reached 
the last lap, and was saying, in that same tone of in- 
vincible good sense : 

**Now let 's get down to brass tacks, Ellis. I wired 
you to meet me here, on Langdom Kirven's own hearth 
with Kirven's own wife — my wife for four months 
past — Ha ! that got you, did it ! " He paused to laugh 
with delightful, spontaneous mirth. '^Brutal! Maybe, 
but that morbid conscience of yours needs the knife. I 
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meant to carry conviction to your very vitals with one 
blow d' you see? — ^without the bother of proof.'' 

At his words an almost imperceptible quiver, like the 
vibration in a stone that is struck a heavy blow, passed 
over Ellis's face, and to his own surprise he heard him- 
self laugh — a cool, negligent laugh of scornful power, 
that amazed him. 

* * * Proof ' t " he echoed. * * By noon to-morrow you will 
be in the hands of the authorities, Gk)rham, and forty- 
eight hours later you will be in your old cell at Pueblo, 
with a double sentence ahead of you." 

Oorhiam was lighting a fresh cigar, and in the mo- 
ment 's pause his manner underwent an odd transforma- 
tion. His smiling audacity was replaced by a grave dig- 
nity, and his blunt, hectoring directness took on the fine 
courtesy of Langdom Kirven's own manner. 

' * Pardon, Ellis T ' he said. ' * I fear I did not get your 
meaning, quite. ' Cell ' 1 ' Pueblo ' ? You do not forget, 
do you, that you are speaking to Langdom Kirven, your 
own lifelong friend? — ^Avery's husband — ^little Lang's 
father ? You 've had a bad knock-out here to-night, old 
man, and, pardon me again, but— er — ^your usual per- 
spicacity is a little, er — Now," he leaned forward with 
a quietly impressive gesture, so different from his own 
impetuous movements, and so full of the grave forceful- 
ness of Eirven's manner that a start of apprehension 
raced along Ellis's nerves. 

**Now, look at this thing a minute, Ellis," he went 
on, in a tone that carried conviction, as he had himself 
phrased it, to his hearer's vitals, **as other men will see 
it, — ^well, say, a jury, that sacred twelve of our peers in 
the glorious old state of Massachusetts! Here it is: 
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Langdom Eirven, a law-abiding citizen, a man of solid j 
worth and consequence in his home town and elsewhere, 
a devoted husband, and a tender father, a loyal friend 
to all who have the honor to be his friends, a man of 
unimpeachable honor, is injured in a railway accident, 
according to the facts available, and as yet not dis- 
proved, and while unconscious is taken to an institution 
where for some reason his identity is not discovered. 
He remains there during a world-wide and quite spectac- 
ular search made for him, and finally after a lapse of 
nearly ten years regains his reason, flees the institution, 
and returns to his home, where he is received by his 
family and friends — yourself chief among them, remem- 
ber! without suspicion and with open arms. He re- 
sumes his life among his family and friends who have 
known him from boyhood, reorganizes his business, is in 
daily, hourly association with you; and after four 
months have elapsed, you come forward with a cock-and- 
bull story of mistaken identity — ^a double, who is a 
stranger and a criminal, standing in Kirven's shoes, 
simulating his personality, living with his wife, as man 
and wife, drawing his money from the bank. Bosh ! No 
jury ever polled would swallow it!'' 

*'I can put a hundred men from Ralston City on the 
stand who '11 swear you 're John Gorham!" cried BUis, 
with vehement decision and a failing heart. 

**And I five hundred here in Westinghame — Kir- 
ven's home town, mark you, where he was bom and 
raised — who will identify me as Langdom Kirven. 
What about Wainright, the banker, who turned over 
Kirven 's securities to me in your presence? — ^your own 
letter to Petersohn's telling of Kirven 's return, eht" 
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**I tell you I have an unbroken chain of evidence 
covering your whole criminal career, Gorham/' cried 
Ellis, hoarsely; *'the record of your trial, your photo- 
graph, your Bertillon record; your thumb-print; 
your — " 

''Possibly," Qorham conceded with a tinge of bore- 
dom. **But you digress, EUis. You have the thumb- 
print ; what you lack is the thumb I You have Pritchard 
Whaley's measurements, — ^the cast of his ear, the length 
of his forearm — ^but where the deuce is Pritchard Wha- 
ley? Do you remember the Coloners celebrated recipe 
for chicken salad, Ellis Y" he went on with a quick laugh. 
It starts off 'First, catch your chicken* T* 

That is the business of the courts," Ellis retorted, 
with grim quiet. "When I have laid the evidence I hold 
before the proper authorities I shall wash my hands 
of the affair." 

"But," Oorham took him up instantly, with that 
grave, convincing manner of Kirven's, "when I in my 
turn have laid before the Grand Jury my evidence of 
your motive to be quit of Erven, whose inconvenient re- 
turn prevented your marriage to his wealthy widow, and 
followed it up with the details of the plot you have 
hatched to free her and yourself of him, you would be 
plunk against the proposition to produce Pritchard Wha- 
ley alias John Gorham — Ha! I thought you'd see it 
— ^in time ! I could meet, and turn down, any evidence 
you could possibly produce as to my identity, by putting 
Avery Kirven on the stand. Aye, you 're right ; she 
does hate me, but are you mad enough to suppose she 
would concede that she had been living as the wife of 
a nameless adventurer for four months T When it comes 
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to washing hands, Ellis, I rather think the ablutions will 
be mine, eht" 

The cruel words stung their way to reason, and again 
that dumb quiver as of a smitten stone passed over 
Ellis's faee. Gorham's quick eye caught it and he 
nailed his advantage home: 

''Drop all this talk about the law — and the prophets 
(you 11 be tipping them off next!), and let 's get down 
to business. This thing is going to be settled here, to- 
night, man to man, and the only law in it is going to be 
that 'ancient right' you were so eloquent about that 
night. D'you remember!" 

But if he remembered, he made no sign. He was 
telling himself over and over that a thing like this 
could n't happen in a civilized state like Massachusetts. 
Personation was an old game in the courts, old as per- 
jury. This was cleverly played, but he knew Qorham! 
The same fatal flaw in judgment that always in the end 
queered his games would trip him here, as sure as fate. 
Just give him time, rope. But in the midst of this 
desperate reasoning, in the background of his mind, El- 
lis still saw Avery's face dark with hate and despair as 
she lifted her lips in fierce submission to John Gor- 
ham's kisses. He knew what was coming: he knew Gor- 
ham would offer a compromise, and even what it would 
be; and he told himself with stony hardihood that no 
matter what it was, if it freed her of that horror, he 
would accept it, for her sake. When he again caught the 
drift of Gorham's words he was saying with vivacious 
disgust : 

"I 'm sick of this thing, here! — ^nauseated to my very 
bones with domesticity! This smug little Eastern vil- 
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l&ge sticka in my gullet like a cold codfish-ball. I want 
to feel the sunshine on my back, the sunshine back home 
— ^the South Carolina sunshine that isn't too darned 
Conservative to shine as hot as it wants to — and hear the 
Colonel laugh, and smell the pines, and look into Naomi's 
eyes." The words burst from his lips in impetuous 
spurts, a deep flush sprang to his face, and his dream- 
ing eyes were lighted with the deep inward flame of de- 
sire. When Ellis spoke at last, his unmoved tones had 
the effect of water oast upon a leaping flame. 

''Never!" he cried with cold decision. ''Never while 
life endures — ^I swear you shall not ruin Naomi's life." 

But Gorham did not even hear him. With his head 
thrown back upon his clasped hands and his lifted face 
touched by the high elation of his dreams, his absent 
eyes looked past Ellis, through the book-lined walls of 
Langdom Kirven's library, to the plumy, gray-green 
branches of the pines against the dim blue ranges of the 
Blue Ridge, seeking a slim white figure that came to 
meet him, silently like a spirit walking, across the 
soundless carpet of pine needles. But the vision had 
power to hold him but a moment; the next the sordid 
details of the desperate game he was playing had gripped 
him. He turned back to Ellis, and resumed, with the 
same quiet dignity so oddly at variance with his words: 

' * My hand is on the table, Ellis, and it takes everything 
in sight except this : When you bring Langdom Kirven 
face to face with me, living or dead, then I 'm down and 
out. But until you do that, by all the laws of that 
ancient right you set so much store by — ^that right of 
might, y' know? — I 'm Langdom Kirven, and what 's 
mine 's mine, if I chose to take it ! The rest lies with 
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you. You love Avery Kirven — I suppose you call it love. 
Take her, and welcome! Marry her, and live out your 
life here among your finny tribe. Langdom Kirven will 
vanish again, like a breath from a pane, and so long as 
you hold your tongue he 11 stop — ^wherever he is, i)oor 
devil." His firm, assured tones faltered on the last 
words and his hard glance wavered with a flash of fear. 
But Ellis did not notice it. He was absorbed in an ef- 
fort to find a loophole out of the maddening tangle. 
There was a nightmare unreality about the whole situa- 
tion that disconcerted his usually clear judgmait ; and 
turn where he would, its tragic significance to Avery 
confronted him. He wanted to be alone to think it out, 
to seek some sane conclusion, but Qorham was inexorable. 
*'Here 's my reading of that ancient right," he went 
on insistently: **I 'm going back — ^home — " his voice 
broke with a note of indescribable tenderness and long- 
ing on the word — ''and marry Naomi, and build me a 
home on the hillside next the Ck)loners, and live out my 
life and lay my bones, when I shall have done with 
them, among the people I belong to. You do the same 
here, and the courses of our stars need never cross again. 
But mark me, Ellis," — ^he leaned forward to lay one 
palm across the other in one of Gorham's own trenchant 
gestures that Ellis well remembered — ''mark my words: 
I intend to live my life under any name that suits mc, 
but, until you face me with Langdom Kirven, in the'flesh, 
I am Langdom Kirven you understand t And if 
ever you lay finger on the past, Kirven will return, 
and whether Avery is ypur wife or not, he will 
reclaim her. You know her: the law, or the proi)h- 
ets" — he laughed a blunt spurt of laughter, that en- 
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raged his silent listener — '*cut very little figure with a 
conscience like hers. She will take me back, endure me, 
as she has done here, for her conscience's sake, and I 
will make her life and yours the hell you would make 
mine — if you could, eht" 

Ellis had risen imd the two stood facing each other 
across the hearth — ^Kirven's hearthstone — ^and in the 
pause that followed Gorham's last words each read de- 
cision in the other's eyes. There was no formal com- 
pact: the inexorables of the unprecedented situation 
held each man like a vice. No course of future conduct 
was outlined outside of Oorham's implacable terms. 
They walked side by side through the silent house with- 
out a word and when the door had closed behind Ellis, 
with the familiar little jolt and snap that had closed so 
many happy evenings for him, he paused a moment on 
the steps outside, the words of Avery 's telegram ringing 
through his empty mind with ghastly humor, ** Impos- 
sible to explain by wire." Great God! 

Gorham closed the door behind Ellis and walked slowly 
back along the hall, like a man in a dream. His limbs 
were shaking under him, and he turned aside into the 
dining-room and poured himself a glass of brandy and 
drank sparingly a couple of swallows. And as he stood 
before the buffet he bent closer to look piercingly into his 
own eyes, that looked back at him, wide and solemn with 
wonder. 

**God! Do things like this happen!^ ^ burst from his 
lips in an awe-struck whisper. ''Is it possible that I 
have put this thing over on Ellis t — and the woman? — 
Kirven's own wife — m/e, mark you ! Are they blind — 
imbecile T Is the spirit in a man, then, no more than 
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his image in a pondf he mused, studying his own won- 
der-stricken lace. **And this thing has been happening 
since the beginning of things, and the wise, foxy old 
world has n't got on to it yet? Those thick-headed asses 
with their * double lifeM'* he laughed softly. **l8 that 
the world's best guess? And this thing that I call It— 
this pounding heart; this hot blood; this yearning that 
is drawing me like gravity back there ; these racing, driv- 
ing instincts, are they mine, or Kirven'sf *' He dropped 
his face into his hands to think it out, only to dash them 
down a moment later, with a gay, audacious laugh. 

''Never mind whose they are!*' he cried softly, look- 
ing his handsome image defiantly in the eyes. ' * I 'm in 
the saddle, and, before God, I 11 ride! What have I 
to do with that esoteric ass and his skimmed-milk 
ideals?'* he demanded, looking defiantly at the face 
confronting him. **It is my life — ^mine, I tell you, Kir- 
ven ! I will drink the last drop of bliss from the cup ; 
and then, if you like, the cup is yours ! ' ' He crossed the 
hall to the library with quick decision and, seating him- 
self at Kirven's desk, took up the pen, and after a bit 
of fumbling wrote slowly and with evident effort in a 
pretty fair imitation of Kirven's flowing hand a short 
note, whose context was in his own epigrammatic style : 

Dearest Aveby: 

In our case the ''Enoch Arden" act has been a failure. 
Dead men should stay dead, eh ? But you must do me the justice 
to concede that I am doing the decent thing by effacing myself 
from your and Ellis's lives. From this moment I am dead to 
you. None are so dead to us as those we no longer trust, you 
know. Forget me as quickly and as completely as I shall 
forget you. If you think of me at all, say to yourself, "He is 
in heaven." I diall be, never fear; for I am going back to the 
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only woman *I have ever really loved. Take the boy and go to 
your mother in Boston, and when the law has set you free, 
marry Ellis and be happy. Or, if you cannot quite manage that 
— ^with Ellis! — ^be philosophical at least. 

He signed this eflfusion, with a grimace, ** Faithfully, 
Langdom Kirven." 

**The surgeon's knife that cuts to cure," he murmured, 
looking it over. ** Brute! But it will do the business, 
I fancy." 

With the note in his hand he made his way up-stair^. 
A line of light under Avery's door caught his eye as he 
ascended, and he paused, disconcerted. He had hoped to 
find her asleep. But delay at that minute was the one 
impossible thing in life for Gorham, and he turned the 
handle of the door softly and entered. A shaded light 
burned on the dressing-table and beside it, a pathetic 
little heap of silk and lace, Avery sat in a low chair, 
asleep. A glance told the story of her vigil. Her cheek, 
wet with tears, was pressed against a photograph of 
Langdom Kirven, the same that Ellis had shown Gor- 
ham long ago, with the clean, pure strength of early 
manhood in the firm lips and smiling eyes. As Gorham 's 
glance fell upon it, he recoiled, and for a moment 
studied it with narrowed eyes of jealous hate. Then 
he slipped it deftly from her grasp, tore it to fragments, 
and, laying the torn heap upon her lap with his note, 
retreated softly to his own room. 

An hour later the door of the house closed softly be- 
hind him, and as he strode swiftly across the lawn, his 
chest rose in a long sigh of happy freedom. He closed 
the gate without a backward glance and made his way 
rapidly out of the Circle. 



CHAPTER X 

THE tall cathedral windows between the pine trees 
were ablaze with sunset when John Ooriiam emerged 
upon the gallery of his house on the hillside^ and, with 
his hands behind him, sauntered idly back and forth. 
He was dressed for dinner, and at each turn in his walk 
he cast an expectant glance along the sweep of green- 
sward, where his own lawns descended in curving ter- 
races to join the Colonel's. He paused at last within 
the embrasure of the arch at the far end of the gallery 
that faced the great semicircle of the ranges, to sweep 
the scene before him with a kindling glance. 

The country-side was sweet with April — ^the faun-like, 
elusive April of the Southern mountain country, that 
glows and pales and glows again like a palpitating human 
heart ''too soon elated and too soon depressed." Across 
the valley at his feet the great hulking ranges of the 
Blue Bidge rose from masses of pastel-tinted foliage 
clothed in that indescribable blue that is not rightly blue 
nor rightly amethyst but a divine mingling of the two 
that suggests nothing else in earth or sea or sky — ^unless 
it be the stuff that dreams are made of. 

It was a scene of surpassing loveliness, but Gt)rham'8 

eyes swept over it with the callousness bom of habit, to 

pause alertly where a streak of raw red earth across 

the shoulder of the range defined the road-bed of the 

electric railway with which he had lassoed the tall, blue, 
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•windy crest of the range and, with one magic twist of 
his fist, roped it fast to the seething ''steel and iron 
city, ' ' as Ealston City liked to define itself, away in the 
valley below. He followed the gleaming rails back to 
where in the far perspective they crashed together in a 
dazzle of sunlight, and over the hills ahead of him until 
they wriggled out upon their mile-long trestle for the 
leap across the valley, with a light in his eyes that was 
not the old light of dreams, but held the sterner joy of 
triumphant achievement. And when the road had 
crawled, snake-like, into the timbered mountainside be- 
yond he still stared, with fascinated eyes, following it in 
his mind, up and up again, loop after loop, to where 
just under the twisted crags of Old Split Silver that 
gored the distance like a mighty pair of antlers, the 
setting sun blazed across the rows of windows in the 
hotel topping the range. 

His glance paused upon the long line of receding sun- 
light, and he waited with a listening smile. And sud- 
denly the bellow of the whistle from the power-plant at 
Gander's Falls tore through the age-old silence of the 
mountains, followed by a hubbub of remonstrant echoes 
roaring their indignation from every peak and hillside. 
Gorham's eye lighted, a streak of color crossed his cheek, 
as he listened with a smile half musing, half amused. 
A few short months ago this great scheme of things, 
reaching no man could see how far into the future, had 
been a vagrant dream — a nerve tickling a brain-cell — and 
now, it lay there before his eyes in solid shape. A blaze 
of triumph lit his musing eyes, and as a passing memory 
drifted across his mind, his smile broadened. 

**The spirit of progress moving on the face of the 
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waters, ' ' the dear old man had called him in those early 
days when he had only just found himself. But he had 
changed all that I He was no more a ''force" in other 
men's lives: he had a life of his own, full to the brim, 
pressed down and running over ! He turned as he stood, 
to run his eye over the solid walls of his house, its 
deep foundations, its wide-spreading roof, the noble arch 
of the entrance, with a triumphant satisfaction that had 
an odd trace of defiance in it. He had sworn that he 
would do it, and he had done it! True to his oath in 
that last grim talk with Ellis his home — ^his and Naomi's ! 
— stood in his sacred piney woods within a bow-shot 
of the Colonel's and as his thoughts ran on he struck 
his hand upon the warm sandstone wall at his side as 
a man might upon the shoulder of a friend. Aye, he 
had struck his roots deep into this kindly soil, too deep 
ever to be uprooted. There was defiance again in this 
thought, and somewhere within him a vague premoni- 
tion pricked him. He paused in his thoughts to face it 
— ^to face it down. 

Fear 1 Why the deuce should he, of all men, feel fear 1 
He stood upon the very crest of life and took with a high 
hand all it had to give — fortune, love, wife, home, and 
— aye, and children! What need had he to fear — ^nowt 
But, for all his assurance, he paused and with suspended 
breath stood listening to the strong rhythmic beating of 
his heart, laid a finger on his wrist questioning the pulse- 
stroke, bent his arm slowly until the flexed muscle 
crawled under his gripping palm; and with a short 
chuckle of contentment he resumed his slow saunter 
along the gallery. What need to worry? This body 
was good for forty years yet. It would serve him until — 
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He was conscious once mo^e of a stab of causeless appre- 
hension. But he sought impatiently to ignore it, and 
when it would not be ignored to find a reason for it. And 
presently he had it. CoflPee, of course ! It always woke 
those vague apprehensions in him; he must be careful. 
He dismissed the question, with a sigh of relief, and took 
up again the thread of his thoughts where it had been 
broken. Children, of course! — strong, straight-backed 
lads, and girls in their mother's lovely image, to keep 
the place he had won and reap the rich harvest of his 
great land scheme. 

Each time as he reached the end of the gallery pver- 
looking Colonel Joyce's grounds he sent an impatient, 
waiting glance in the direction of the house, and now 
as his eye followed the sanded path he caught a brief 
glimpse of her for whom he waited ; or he fancied that he 
did. The dull greens of her gown and the rich reds and 
browns of her furs melted so perfectly into the woodland 
tints about her that for a moment he was not sure of her. 
Her laughing face, upraised to his, floated like a dryad's 
between the delicate spring boughs that thrust themselves 
across her path, and Gorham bent forward, searching 
the lights and shadows for her, an odd consciousness tug- 
ging at his mind that the thought of her as a lovely 
dryad had been in his mind before — somewhere — some- 
time — ages ago, was it— or yesterday? Poetic fancies 
were rare with Gorham at any time. Life presented it- 
self to him as a thrilling drama, rather than a poem — 
a drama in which he was always the leading man — and 
though he was capable of sup^r-subtleties of plot and 
detail) that poetic play of fancy that sees a dryad's lovely 
form in every shifting shadow on a tree's trunk was out- 
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side his reach at any time; and at the moment of his 
meeting with his wife the impulse that thrUled him was 
as frankly elemental as the calls of the mating birds 
about him. This was the spring-time of his love, his 
own mating-season, and his mate stood there before him 
the fire in her warm eyes answering his own; and yet, 
as he sprang to meet her, a memory rose irresistibly from 
some depths within him, and across the waiting hush that 
had replaced his thoughts a voice, at once familiar and 
strange, sounded in his mind; ''What does one think 
of when one thinks of Naomi T Or is she an out-and-out 
little dryad, who slips into the stem of a magnolia if 
one attempts to define her in mere words t^' it said. 
Where — ^When — ^had he heard those words t Then for a 
pulse-beat the sun-dipped April woods, the sanded path, 
the girl's laughing face, flickered and went out; and 
Kirven's office at Westinghame slid into view, Ellis's 
figure standing on the rug with smiling lips and 
thoughtful eyes upon the cigar he held between his 
fingers and Barven — suddenly he knew whose voice had 
spoken the words ringing in his mind. A shuddering 
oath rose to his lips, and when, a moment later, he caught 
Naomi in a hard, silent embrace his hands were ccdd and 
a film of sweat damped his lips crushing kisses oji hers. 
When his grasp relaxed, Naomi did not move, but with 
his face in the cup of her palms and her lips still tre- 
mulously shaped to his kisses, she studied him with melt- 
ing eyes that yet had in their depths a trace of her 
father's shrewd divination. 

' ^ What is it ? " she asked him, on a suspended breath. 

**What is what!" he retorted, with forced lightness. 

' ' This, ' ' — she laid her hand upon his breast, that still 
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rose and fell unevenly — ^*'and this." She tvajneA with 
her finger-tip the line of his brow, stormily depressed. 
* * That; is my barometer, ' ' she added with smiling serious- 
ness. *'When they rise — ^yes, like that — it is fair 
weather in my heart, and when they drop in that stem 
line clouds gather. What has troubled you, John t ' ' 

''Nothing. That 'mocking fiend' that lives in coffee! 
I just must not, simply must not, indulge again in that 
cup that says 'I warned thee.' " 

But she would not be put off, and continued to study 
him with contemplative eyes; and after a moment he 
went on, with an impatient backward nod toward the 
great hotel on the mountain-top and the summer colony, 
clustered like a knot of fire-flies at its feet : 

"I 'm geared to that infernal machine up there, you 
know, and the wheels spin round and round, and some- 
times — ^the belt slips." 

" 'The belt slips'!" she echoed, uncomprehendingly. 
''And then what?" 

They were walking toward the house, Gorham's arm 
about his wife, her face inclined upon his breast, and 
as he answered her,, with the same hard lightness, his 
eyes showed a flicker of fear. 

"What thent The light goes out," he told her 
grimly. "But what kept yout" he went on, thrusting 
the hateful thought from him. "I 've been prowling 
about this pile of rocks here like a hungry woU watch- 
ing for you." 

' ' Pile of rocks 1 — our home t ' ' 

"It is only a pile of rocks when its soul is — over at 
the Colonel's." 

"My soul is always here, with you, John. It 's only 
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my body over there, looking after Father. ' ' She paused, 
and, leaning back in his arms, let her gaze lioger lovingly 
over the beautiful house steeped in the saffron light of 
the afterglow. ' * Is n 't it lovely, John, to think of the 
long, long years ahead of us here in our dear home to- 
gether? — all the sunshiny days and the long, delicious 
rainy days, and the cold, stormy nights, alone together ! 
— ^just you and I and — " Her voice broke tenderly, 
and Gorham's arm tightened about her with unspoken 
comprehension. The same thought was in both their 
minds to-night ! *' And the years will go on and go on," 
she went on, herself, letting her dream float her along, 
*' bringing us all sorts of dear and lovely things, and — " 
a note of tremulous laughter invaded the dreamy sweet- 
ness of her voice — ^*'we '11 get old and stout like fa- 
ther—'' 

** Never!" cried Gorham, firmly; *' never! I swear 
it here and now. Much as I love the Colonel, there are 
limits to rotundity beyond which love cannot lead me ! 
Why did n't you bring him back to dinner?" 

'*I did — I mean he 's coming later. You and 
Father are to be my guests at dinner to-night." She 
held him off to look into his eyes with some meaning 
in the hushed radiance of her own that at the moment 
he failed to grasp. *'It is to be a great occasion! I 
am to wear my wedding-gown and you — are to part 
your hair in the middle!" she ended with a mischievous 
laugh to which Gorham did not instantly respond. 

**Why should I make myself look like an esoteric 
ass?" he inquired grumpily, with a flash of real jealousy 
in his eyes that brought back delighted laughter to 
Naomi 's lips. 
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Because I love you that way! Isn't that enough!" 
No," he replied to the woman 's-question, old as 
love itself. **No; love me for what I am myself. Love 
the me of me — ^that self of my very self." 

She caught him to her with a sighing laugh. ''For 
what else could a woman love you, John, except for the 
you of you? — ^that something in you that no other man 
ever had, or could have, for me. It frightens me to 
think how I love you, and how happy, happy, happy we 
are together!" 

He answered this silently, with his lips on hers; and 
for a moment they clung together close, and closer yet. 
The golden hush of the April afternoon enveloped them, 
the air, sweet with the smell of growing things, tingled 
in their veins, and their meeting eyes and lips and 
hands thrilled with the ecstasy of mutual possession; 
and for the moment the specter of fear that had haunted 
Gorham fled, and a deep tranquillity flowed in upon 
him. 

**What can be keeping the Colonel?" he roused him- 
self to ask, stooping to send a seeking glance along the 
path toward the other house as he spoke. Naomi whirled 
toward him, with clasped hands, and eyes that con- 
fessed herself an incorrigible person, turned upon him. 

**Just fancy my forgetting to tell you! Why, thai 
is what is keeping Father — and he promised me — Why, 
Spencer's letter, dearest, of course! I took it from 
Father by main force before I left and hid it, so he 
could dress for dinner, but I am sure he has found it 
and is poring over it again." 

''News from Ellis, at last?" 

"After all these months and months, a letter from New 
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York to-day, and on its heels a wire, 'Home to-morrow.* 
'Damned succinct,' Father called it!" 

' * Ellis t— to-morrow— ' ' 

"To-morrow, on the wire's heels!" 

She gathered her furs about her, with a tiny yawn. 
''Something has happened, you know, about that un- 
thinkable Mr. Eirven — some due or something. I must 
go up and dress, and you must oome and do your hair, 
dearest." 

"Ellis's 'damned succinctness' did not give any par- 
ticulars, eht" Their laughter mingled, Gbrham's 
seemingly as light-hearted as Naomi's. 

"I did not wait to hear the letter, but I gathered 
from the scraps Father let fall that something real has 
turned up this time — ^'the missing link,' Father said 
Spencer called it. I suppose Spencer is running down 
for a little rest now that the long strain is over, poor 
boy!'' 

"Bosh!" cried Oorham, breaking his hard thinking 
silence with a spurt of contemptuous laughter. "The 
Colonel was trying his fifth act on you, my dear. The 
missing link in Langdom Eirven 's case is in the Never 
Never Land to whose road there is no due. ' ' 

"Poor Avery Eirven!" said Naomi, on an indrawn 
breath of pity. "Even if she gets him back now, it 
can never, never be the same." 

"Gets him back! Gets Eirven back!" Gtorham's 
eyes, where doubt and fear mingled with'sardonic laugh- 
ter, leaped to his wife's face. "Was that the upshot 
of Ellis's * damned succinctness,' pray!" 

Her lighter laughter mingled again with his. 

* * N — 0, I — ^hardly — I believe that was a little thing 
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of my own. I did not hear the end of the letter, you 
know, but from Father's disappointment g^runts, and 
his scornful references to recipes for apple dumplings 
and old shoes I inferred the end was, to say the least, 
tame. Poor Spencer's tragic love-aflfair and Mr. Kir- 
ven's strange adventures have been a thrilling first 
night to Father, and now to have it all turn out as 
tame as an old shoe — It really is too bad ! I simply 
musi go up and dress." 

She made a dart toward the open door, but Gor- 
ham captured her and demanded the end of the Colonel's 
fifth act. 

''Apple dumpling if you will, old shoe if you must, 
but here you stop until the curtain falls on someihing!** 
he insisted with whimsical firmness ; and amid her laugh- 
ing struggle to evade him Naomi took up the fifth act. 

''Though it would be ever so much more interesting 
to have Father tell it — I have not a moment, really, 
dearest — Well, where was I? Oh, yes! Well, poor 
old Spencer had given up hope at last — at long, long 
last ! — and had started back home, and on the way over 
the first person he ran upon on board was an old col- 
lege chum of his and Mr. Eirven's, a great scientist 
now, with a world-wide name. Father has him all 
at his finger-tips. Let me see — Doctor Arbuthnot — Oh, 
you do! How clever we all are, to be sure!" She 
made him a mocking curt^r. "He had been in Ger- 
many simply for ages, and had not heard of Mr. Kir- 
ven's — er — eccentric habits, and now (this part along 
here is funny) now it turns out that he is the only per- 
son in the whole w-i-d-e w-o-r-l-d who ever really knew 
anything about his disappearance! — ^had the missing 
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link in his vest pocket all the time, provoking thing, 
and never dreamed he had . it ! I must fly ! * ' She 
stooped to look along the darkening path toward her 
father's house. ''After all I said to Father about being 
late!" She dropped a flower-like kiss upon her hus- 
band's unconscious lips and disappeared within. But 
midway the stairs her voice drifted back: 

**John! D-e-arest! I forgot to tell you the most 
interesting part of the whole thing. Father thinks 
Spencer has not heard of our wedding! Just think of 
that! He did not mention it. The -card — ^we — sent — 
must — '' Step by step her voice trailed off in the dis- 
tance, but he did not know when it ceased. The most 
interesting part of the whole thing fell upon ears of 
stone. 

Qorham turned away from the open doorway and 
one hand in his trousers pocket, in his old attitude, 
walked mechanically along the gallery toward the arch 
at the end where thirty minutes before he had told him- 
self, with fatuous triumph, nothing could shake his hold 
on life, and, his eyes dark with conflicting thoughts, 
paused to face the new factor that Arbuthnot's reentry 
on the scene had introduced into the seemingly in- 
soluble problem of his fate. A grim smile darkened 
his face, that was like a delicately chiseled mask of 
subtlety, as he brooded. He well knew, from endless 
repetitions of Kirven's story, that the ** missing link" 
that had blocked Ellis's search for his friend had been 
the lack of proof of Kirven's arrival at New York at 
the end of his inexplicable journey; and now, with his 
characteristic lucidity of deduction, he leaped to the 
solution that the missing link that Arbuthnot had in his 
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vest pocket was his identification of Langdom Kirven's 
unconscious body at the hospital in New York the night 
after he had been timed to arrive there — That body 
which had awaked the next morning as — Pritchard 
Whaley. 

Like the pressure of a finger on a button the name, 
Pritchard Whaley, had released an uprush of memories 
that passed like a film before Gorham's mind — ^the 
plunging cataract of sound as the train tore on, the 
wildly fleeing landscape at his side, the shuddering fear 
and horror of that first hour when he had cowered in his 
seat afraid to glance aside at the rows of silent, swaying 
forms, oddly shrouded in sheets of printed papers, that 
surrounded him. He had found a paper on his own 
knees and, with instinctive cunning, had raised it as he 
saw the others do ; and as he sat staring behind it, listen- 
ing, trying to think it out, his trembling hands slowly 
grew steady, his muscles stiffened ; he was able, at last to 
think, to reason, to copy the attitudes and actions of the 
men about him. Words from the paper filtered into his 
mind— *' Pritchard Whaley''— '* Denver''—* 'stock bro- 
ker." He was reading, not knowing that he did. 
But all about him other men were rising to their feet, 
and he had risen also, passed with them, unquestioned, 
unhindered, into the roar of the city's streets, the spirit 
in his feet bearing him on and on, his limbs trembling 
under him and his heart — God ! how new and strange 
that heart had been, pounding in his breast like the 
feet of a racing steed ! 

Ah, that first day of life! — that something in him 
that drove him on, and on, his heart bursting vdth fear 
and wonder and a half -distracted joy ; the bitter loneli- 
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ness among the crowds that jostled him; the haanting 
fear — of what he knew not. And that first night — ^the 
horror of the memory even yet caught his breath^ — ^the 
lights, the noises, the crowds pressing on him. Sud- 
denly he had found himself fighting, struggling with 
other men — ^mad with fear — a ring of strange faces 
about him. Still struggling — a crashing blow — ^jagged 
line of light before his closing eyesr-nothing. Then out 
of that nothingness order, neatness, quiet; a delightful 
sense of calmness and strength, of ease and certainty. 
A white-capped nurse stood before him, with a card in 
her hand, her brow wrinkled with perplexity ; the very 
intonation of her voice, its puzzled half-suspicion 
sounded again in his ear. 

**You say your name is Pritchard Whaleyf she had 
said. **But Doctor Arbuthnot was so very certain he 
recognized you I Will you kindly leave us your address 
in case — '* He felt again the unaccustomed touch of 
the pencil as he grasped it, shifting it awkwardly be- 
tween his fingers while he scribbled the words, 
** Pritchard Whaley, Denver,'' on the card. Then the 
nurse again: **I — suppose it will be all right. Doctor 
Arbuthnot is sailing at nine o'clock. Yes, I 'm sure it 
is all right. You 're discharged, Mr. Whaley." 

And as Pritchard Whaley he had gone forth into that 
plunging tide that he knew now was life. And he had 
found a foothold; he had swum with the best! That 
driving force within him, that he soon learned to call 
his mind, was seething with ideas, talents — odd, secret, 
distorted talents, like tools whose use his hands already 
knew, were ready for his grasp. A shuddering -sigh 
raised Gorham's chest. Those early days! He had 
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been so drunk with joy, just the simple joy of living, that 
he had forgotten, — almost. 

He shook off the trance of memory, at last, and turned 
to face his own inexorable conclusion. At last Ellis 
knew ! He had long known that Pritchard Whaley was 
John Oorham, and now he knew that John Gorham was 
Langdom Kirven ! It had come at last ! He pondered, 
his eyes as hard as agates under their drooping lids, the 
terms of his ruthless compact with Ellis, **If ever you 
lay finger on the past, Kirven will return." Return t 
A film of sweat formed on his lip. Had that ancient 
right swapped ends again? Ellis had but to face him 
with the alternative: if not Langdom Kirven, then he 
was Pritchard Whaley, the convict with the unexpired 
term at Pueblo hanging over his head. 

A grayish pallor settled about his lips as the thought 
went home. That card in his own writing at the hos- 
pital in New York was the final rivet that nailed both 
Kirven 's and Whaley 's identity upon him. How to 
escape — some loophole — some way out — His thoughts 
paced back and forth seeking some outlet. Full well he 
knew he would get justice — ^he shivered — at Ellis's hands, 
the justice that asks only an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth; but Colonel Joyce t Naomi T His breath 
caught in his throat. The panic that had seized him 
when he first heard of Arbuthnot's presence had passed, 
in a measure. Arbuthnot alone he could face in the 
courts, and face him down. The **fairy tales of 
science*' would not weigh a feather agaiast the inex- 
orable logic of human experience! But Ellis — Ellis 
armed with that ancient right ! 

Evening had drawn on unnoticed, and from where he 
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stood in the darkness Gorham could see the glowing 
hearth of the living-room, and in the distance the softly 
lighted dining-table, waiting for its guests; and from 
above Naomi's voice floated down to his ears. He noted 
in a detached way that she was singing a lullaby and 
he knew why she did. 

But even that thought brought no softening with it ; he 
was like an intricate, deadly weapon, his empty mind 
waiting for a thought like fire to a fuse. It proved to be 
an old thought when it came at last — one that had lain 
in his mind since his meeting with Spencer Ellis long ago 
— ^the thought of murder. A sigh of relief lifted his 
chest, his nerves relaxed. The way out at last! And 
how simple it was, after all ! — ^unpleasant, of course — ^but 
not a whit more so than a visit to a surgeon, say — ^pretty 
much the same thought-processes — a screwing of the 
nerves to the sticking-point, the fliash of the surgeon's 
knife, a gasp of horror, the cancer out and — ^peace. 

There were a few details to settle. He walked softly 
back and forth, back and forth — ^with his steady gaze 
upon the evening star that pricked the blue over the 
crest of Old Split Silver — ^thinking out the details. 

A call from above roused him, at last and, passing 
his hand quickly across his eyes to dispel the vision 
that lay just behind them, he sent a blithe call back, 
and followed it with a buoyant stride. 

** 'Twice the brinded cat hath mewed M" 

The Coloners gay, ironical voice preceded him as he 

entered the living-room, ten minutes late for dinner, 

**But here I am at last! — ^in fine fettle, with a posy in 

my buttonhole ! Ha ! this scamp of a son of mine, look- 
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ing like an ambassador at the Court of St. James, by 
George! — and my girl-child/' — ^he offered his arm with 
old-fashioned ceremony as he spoke, to lead her into 
dinner — ''in her wedding-gown, looking like her 
mother's beauteous ghost come back along the years." 
He brushed his square white hand across his eyes to 
banish the vision his words had conjured up. 

''I adore John with his hair parted in the middle; 
don't you, Father f" Naomi broke the pause that had 
followed the old man's words, as she walked between 
the two men to the dining-room. **But he perfectly 
hates it; he cannot tolerate the thought of looking like 
any one else, even so distinguished and— er — eccentric 
a person as Mr. Langdom Eirven!" She laughed gaily 
at her own words as they seated themselves. ''Spencer 
always insisted that parting his hair in the middle ac- 
cented John's resemblance to Mr. Kirven, you know," 
she explained as the Colonel turned a puzzled glance 
from one to the other. 

"I cannot tolerate looking like a peripatetic ass like 
Langdom Kirven, at any rate," Gtorham put in de- 
fensively, his nettled tone drawing a smile from his 
hearers. 

"It has always had a weird fascination for me," 
Naomi gaily challenged her husband with a glance of 
tender raillery ; " I have always so wanted to know if it 
was — er — =a mere physical thing, like height and coloring, 
or if it went down to the — ^what do you call 'em — ^'in- 
tangibilities of character.' Thank you, Father!" 

"Does it stop at the part in his hair or the kick in 
his eyebrow, for instance, or does it go down to the 
fundamental 'Thou shalt nots't" The Colonel sup- 
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plemented Naomi's puzzled inventory with a ehuekle. 

''Or isn't it simply a chimera, after all, ehT-^-a bit 
of brain-fag on Ellis's part, as I have always mam- 
tained, got by brooding on a fixed ideat" Gk>rham threw 
in carelessly, and the colonel, adjusting his napkin across 
his capacious knees, grunted his acquiescence. 

Well, well," — he paused to ogle his soup tenderly — 

we 're going to have an opportunity to reduce all this 
to its last analysis shortly, and then we 11 explain to 
one another just how deceptive mental impressions can 
be, and how we felt sure all along — " 

''Shortly, Colonel t How shortly!" Gorham cut in 
with a suspended glance upon the old man's interested 
face. 

"Very shortly. At least, I gathered from Spencer's 
letter that he was about to rope this elusive Achates of 
his at last." 

' ' But how. Daddy darling, how t And when 1 ' ' 

"And where! — ^for Heaven's sake!" Gorham added, 
covering his hidden tension with a laugh. 

The Colonel turned a reluctant glance — divided be- 
tween soup and narrative, with a strong list in favor 
of soup — ^upon his impatient audience. 

"I was impressed — You are both familiar with 
Spencer's meagemess of detail, but, as t said, I was im- 
pressed that he expected to meet Mr. Kirven somewhere 
about here — Charleston, possibly — or New Orleans, 
but certainly in the South somewhere." 

And then, unconscious that the supremely dramatic 
moment of his life was pausing unheeded at his elbow, 
the old man abandoned himself to his soup. 

When Gorham 's whirling thoughts had steadied suf^ 
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ficiently to let him listen, Naomi's breathless questions 
were mingling with deep rumblings of discontent from 
her father. 

*' Galls me like the devil! My sister's son — ^the best 
years of his life philandering over the earth after a man 
not worth his finger-nail! Let Kirven gang his ain 
gait to the deil, I say, and — " 

'' ^Oang his ain gait to the deil' has a refreshing 
smack of realism after all the sensational twaddle we 've 
had to swallow about this fellow Kirven, first and last," 
Oorham cut in, secretly wondering if his stiff lips wore 
the smile he was forcing upon them. ^'So you think 
Ellis has run his man down at last, eht" 

*'Well yes," the Colonel reluctantly conceded. **The 
story — ^what there was of it — ^was sicklied o'er with the 
pale hue of truth. Truth may be stranger than fiction," 
he grumpily reflected, ''but it 's a darned sight less in- 
teresting ! Now, take this affair of this fellow Kirven : 
If ever a story bore the earmarks of genuine tragedy 
it did!-r-but the moment fact touches it, a list of the 
week's wash is not more uninteresting! Well, well," — 
he waved aside philosophical analysis in obedience to 
the two pairs of eyes that held him impatiently in focus 
— ^''here 's what I make of it: This Doctor Arbuthnot, 
who turns up just in time to spoil the story, is a meta- 
physical sort of a devil; spends his time going to and 
fro on the earth cutting down to the roots of things with 
his meddlesome cold-chisel — 'Here's law: where 's 
Godf Infernal impertinence, I call it, robbing life 
of its decent illusions!" 

"What I cannot for the life of me understand," 
Naomi cut despairingly in, " is how this Doctor Arbuth- 
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not, who has been in Germany all the time and did not 
even know of Mr. Kirven's — er — ^behavior, should be 
able with a wave of his finger — " 

**Tut, tut, child! — ^the simplest thing in the world. 
Why, Arbuthnot 's the man who holds the missing link. 
So t'other day when Spencer met him pacing along 
the deck, the first man he asked for was this Kirven fel- 
low. And — presto! — ^before Ellis could wink he'd 
ripped out his cold-chisel and sliced the mystery to the 
core with no more remorse than you or I would plug a 
watermelon, by Jabez!" 

'*But Father, dearest, howt" 

**The link, you know, Colonel, the link!'*- Gorham's 
voice broke harshly under the strain, and even the 
Colonel was a trifle disconcerted; it began to look as 
if the dramatic moment had flirted with him, after 
all. 

' * Er — ^you know Spencer 's way, both of you t He 11 
go along as confidingly as possible until he gets to the 
point of actually telling what he wants to confide, and 
then he jibs!'' 

**Ha!" cried Gorham, **I thought sol Same old 
twaddle, after all ! ' ' But his laughter was a bit hoarse, 
and the hand that pushed aside his untouched plate 
was unsteady. 

'*No, I think you 're wrong this time, John. I am 
sure, without being able to say how, that Spencer has 
run his quarry to earth at last. There was a note of 
assurance, of — Well, what I gathered was that the 
rest was between Ellis and Eirven; a question of tact 
— or force — ^as Kirven sees it." 

A harsh spurt of laughter, so unlike him that the old 
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man turned a curious glance upon him, broke from 
Gorham's lips. 

''Pardon, Colonel. One of life's little ironies poked 
me in the ribs. Did Ellis say * force'?" 

Colonel Joyce paused for thought. 

**Not in words, possibly, but the undertone in the let- 
ter, if I mistake not, indicated that if Kirven persisted 
in his extraordinary course, pressure of some sort would 
be applied — restraint, possibly — ^the usual things, I sup- 
pose.*' 

**You do not for >a moment believe that Langdom 
Kirven is mad. Colonel!" Gorham broke the silence 
that had followed the last words, in a hard thinking tone, 
and the Colonel's rosy jaws rounded themselves into an 
airy ''pouffe" of disdain, and his fiery blue eyes shot 
Gorham a glance of virile understanding, in reply. 

'' 'How mad, and sad and bad it was, and yet how 
it was sweet'!" he chuckled. "In that sense, maybe — 
maybe! But frankly, John, that tale of amnesia and 
the fog-hidden city never went deeper than the ear 
with me. In my opinion Mr. Kirven 's evanishment will 
never be solved by the 'fairy tales of science.' It was 
good stuff, that, there 's no denying — ^thrilling stuff! — 
but the solution, if it 's ever solved, will be found in 
that dog-eared, blue-back speller of life where men 
learn that God made man and woman and the devil 
made — propinquity. In its last analysis all this mys- 
tery amounts to is simply. Where 's the other woman t" 

' ' But Father 1 But Father! ' ' 

"But me no buts, child. There 's a yellow streak 
in Langdom Kirven, and I Ve thought so this many a 
day." 
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''No, Fatb^, no! Think how long Spencer has 
known him and loved him — as far back as when he first 
came to us. I was only a tot then, but he used to tell 
me of him, and I know that a man who was the finest 
gentleman on earth — " 

'* 'Was't'' snorted the Colonel. ''God A 'mighty 
doesn't make gentlemen with modes and tenses, daugh- 
ter — ^not in South C'lina, anyway. When the Potter 
sets his thumb-print on the day, it 's there for time and 
eternity; and so 's the yellow streak." 
^orham leaned forward to meet the old man's eyes 
across. the table with an unaccustomed gravity in his 
own. 

"I heard a man say once, speaking in a vein of high 
philosophy, 'Men are like countries; they have their 
peaks, and their sea-level, and their muck-holes' — eh, 
Colonel!" 

"I remember saying that, and about this very fel- 
low, Eirven. It 's a good enough working rule. Qei 
a man's flow-line and leave his peaks to God A 'mighty 
and his muck-holes to the devil. But this confounded 
New Englander falls, like Lucifer, from the peaks to 
the slime." 

"Against hyi>erbole the gods themselves are help- 
less!" Gorham shrugged. 

"But why assume the slime as inevitable in Kirven's 
case? True, he will not keep to his flow-line, but why 
not assume the peakt There must be something in the 
thought that runs through the ages, of man's dual life," 
he went on, with a hard edge of gravity cutting through 
the lightness of his tone; "something in the promise 
that evolution holds out to us. Life is a process of tin- 
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m- folding and forgetting; then why deny this poor devil 
lit: the right inherent in every germ of life, from the pro- 
ili; toplasm to the statesman, to attain the full measure of 
^t his potential productiveness t Why not suppose that 

this platitudinous New Englander's soul — in an up- 
'0 heaval of those seismic forces that lie undreamed of 
Gi: at the base of man's nature — ^had snapped its tether, 
F and upon some Alps within himself, of which Eirven 
aei himself never dreamed, be living a nobler life, full of 

high aspirations and big achievements, crowned — 
i- Since you insist on the woman in the case. Colonel! — 
:: with the love of a woman whose soul is made of the same 

stuff as his own!" 
^' Oorham's voice vibrated with some hidden emotion 
if that brought Naomi's eyes upon him with tender trouble 
4 in their depths, and his eyes, luminous with undivinable 

thoughts, met the old man's with a desperate insistence. 
I: **Ha!" muttered the Colonel, with the expression of 
i; a man tasting an anchovy. ** * Potential productive- 
ly ness' Um-m-m! That covers all the ground from those 
$ talents that were not to be wrapped in a napkin to 
J Arbuthnot's theory of a multiplicity of selves, eht 

Shall we be held to account in that Last Reckoning for 

our 'potential productiveness, I wonder t" he ended with 

a whimsical seriousness. ' 

'*Why notr' demanded Gorham, grimly. **If he to 

whom ten talents be given is held responsible for ten 

talents when he cashes in why not he to whom two 

selves are given be held responsible for the potential 

productiveness of both to their limit t" 
''Has some one been giving you a cold-chisel, John, 

without asking met" Naomi inquired, with gentle rail- 
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lery. ''That sounds to me rather like what Father 
would call 'darned impertinence M" 

The men's laughter mingled with hers, but they 
would not be diverted. The hint of the unusual held 
the Colonel like a magnet. 

* * But if to attain it, to live all round one 's compass, 
as it were, one must, as this fellow Kirven has done, 
cast aside every sacred obligation in life — " 

" 'Life't" Gorham echoed, with an accent of passion- 
ate scorn. "Do you call that beggarly slice of exist- 
ence, with its trumpery ambitions and lukewarm pas- 
sions, that Kirven lived in that cold codfish-ball of a 
town, lifet What law of reason or ethics demands that 
a man cramp the whole measure of existence into (me 
consciousness f — shiver, with only one edge of himself 
in the sun, like a crescent moon, while all the other 
selves that clamor within him, with all their infinite 
capacities for joy and productiveness — ^are submerged, 
lost—" 

A hoarse tremble caught his voice at the end and for 
a heart-beat his eyes, haunted by unimaginable thoughts, 
gazed rigidly ahead as though he had caught a glimpse 
of the darkness of which he spoke. 

"' If I be 1 1 — or if I be nine tenths somebody else to 
one tenth me T' Colonel Joyce murmured quizzically, his 
eyes, mere blue chinks, blazing with interest. ''That 
theory of a multiplicity of selves is as old as original 
sin, boy — ^and as fascinating, and as dangerous. No, 
no ! There must be a rivet somewhere in the scheme to 
nail 'thou shalt not' on to man." 

"And is entity supposed to be the rivet, pray?" 
scoffed Oorham. "Small wonder man has evaded all 
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the Hhou shalt nots' since the beginning!" And then, 
with a sudden change of mood, **What is this vaunted 
entity of ours anyhow!" he challenged the old man 
gaily — ^ * a name engraved on a card ; a thumb-print on 
a banker's pad; a handful of warring characteristics 
flung together like goods in a shop-window." 

'*Goes deeper than that, lad, deeper than that. 
There is something — some soul-perspicuity that makes 
a man square himself with the scheme of things of 
which he is a part." 

'*But Father, * soul-perspicuity' is conscience, is it 
not?" Naomi demurred, groping her way to the human 
side of the argument. **And I hope — oh, I so hope! — 
that in the end it will bring poor Langdom Kirven 
back to all that he has — ^lost." 

*'Call it what you like," the Colonel conceded with 
the large tolerance of his after-dinner mood. ''In the 
last analysis conscience is — " 

''Conscience is liver!" Gorham gaily supplemented 
"Show me a man fuddled with problems of conscience 
and I '11 show you a torpid liver every time!" 

"Vandal!" retorted the old man, turning a loving 
twinkle upon Gorham 's face, that under its surface 
gaiety was animated by some new, and — ^as he began 
to perceive with growing uneasiness — deep emotion to 
which he held no clue. "But no matter what you call 
it — soul-perspicuity, liver, or just 'plain Spencer,' I 
believe it 's going to swing Langdom Eirven back to 
sanity— or decency — ^whichever you like. But speaking 
of life's little ironies, John, I cannot recall a grimmer 
bit of irony on the part of Life than poor Spencer's 
dogged self-immolation in forcing Mr. Eirven to re- 
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turn to his wife, when the very marrow in his own bones 
is aching for her." 
* * Aye. Like a blind Nemesis, headed the wrong way. ' ' 
That closed that chapter of the talk, and presently 
it drifted back to their own affairs and flowed along 
in that three-cornered monologue that people whose 
lives are closely united call conversation. And through 
it all Gorham bore his part with gay composure. But, 
with **we" and **our" and **the Colonel" on his smiling 
lips, and while his eyes were meeting his wife's with a 
tender significance in their depths, at the back of his 
mind he was working out the details of that ** easier 
way" which was to rid his life forever of the ** blind 
Nemesis" headed straight his way. As he turned 
his luminous gaze and steady smile to meet the stream 
of wit and epigram flowing from the Colonel's lips, 
his absent eyes saw not the table under its shaded 
lights, nor the gleam of glass and silver, nor the Colonel's 
twinkling blue gaze, but, with the amazing clearness 
of the inward vision, the humpbacked bridge over the 
gorge below Gander's Falls, — the last act of that ancient 
right would be played there — Ellis's stooping figure, his 
downcast eyes following Gorham 's finger x)ointing down- 
ward to the churning waters at — something — ^anything — 
his arm lifted for the swift blow — the muscles tightened 
over his frame as, in his mind, he dealt it — Ellis's gasp 
of horror mingled with the Colonel's chuckle as he neared 
the climax of his story — ^the broken hand-rail swinging, 
and the steady, grinding roar of the falls far below 
trampling — something — beneath their feet; and then — 
A sigh of relief raised his chest — ^peace at last. A de- 
licious relaxation spread through him. Peace at last, 
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from that oarking care, that sickening tremor of the soul 
that waked him from his sleep at night. 

But Gorham was not the only one of the little party 
who, amid the seeming serenity of the hour, saw visions 
and heard voices. As the evening wore on Colonel 
Joyce's colorful mood had become obscured by a vague 
shadow of disquiet that deepened with every glance at 
Gorham 's hard, absent eyes. 

Under the guarded commonplaces of Ellis's letter 
there had been something he had not quite made out. 
Hie studied omission of Gorham 's name was significant, 
though of what he could not grasp. But the memory 
of Ellis's face in their last talk together, when he had 
called Gorham a crook, rose with disconcerting clearness 
before his mind. There was something — something! — 
between the two men, he told himself, something that 
he must look into. Spencer was a good boy, p>oor 
Helen's boy — ^judgment sound as a dollar — ^but the fact 
was, he had never understood Gorham; and Gorham t 
Well, turn it any way you liked, it was an unthinkable 
situation. His sister's son and his daughter's husband, 
and himself ground uncomfortably between the upper 
and the lower millstone 1 Not a bit of it ! And Colonel 
Joyce added with a firmness he did not always insist 
upon with that laughter-loving mind of his, that even 
the fascinating mystery of Langdom Kirven's return 
must stand asiHe until he 'd had his talk out with Ellis 
and got to the bottom of this thing between him and 
John, for good and all. 

But, once this trenchant resolution achieved, his mind 
returned with fresh zest to the fascinating possibilities 
of Kirven's sojourn in that hitherto undiscovered coun- 
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try; and at the end of the evening, as the two young 
people walked across the lawn with him to his own house, 
he was still gloating over the anticipated revelations of 
the morrow with the sharpened relish of a hardened 
novel-reader who hides the last page under his hand lest 
his eager eyes leap ahead and defraud him of the coveted 
thrill of the ending. 

**If there 's not tragedy, real tragedy in this thing, 
John, then for once my instincts have strangely deceived 
me!" he said earnestly, detaining them upon the step 
as they sought to bid him good night. ^'I 've a nose 
like a truffle-hog's for these — er — soul-cyclones that 
sweep men's lives. And — ^by Jabez! — ^now I come to 
think of it, I 've had goose-flesh for a week, eh, Naomi f" 

But, amid her laughter, Naomi cruelly diagnosed his 
prevision as the result of a recent visit to his terrapin 
farm — his latest hobby — and at last, still growling in- 
precations on Ellis's New England reserve that always 
jibbed at the crucial moment, he let them go. 

They turned back along the woodland path toward 
home in a silence most unusual with them. The path 
they followed ran through the dense darkness of the 
pines, and as they walked slowly forward with their 
arms locked about each other, each feeling the warmth 
of the other's body, and the rise and fall of the breath 
in their bosoms, and the beating of both hearts at once, 
their steps, that fell noiselessly upon the sanded walk, 
seemed to carry but one body forward; but in reality 
they were, with that curious isolation of consciousness 
that keeps us strangers to our own flesh and blood, each 
unconscious of the other. Naomi's thoughts were turned 
inward, brooding with hushed rapture on her precious 
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secret. It had been so intensely. present with her for 
hours pasty infusing every touch and tone and glance 
that passed between them, that it seemed impossible to 
her he had not divined it, and she busied herself recalling 
the hours just back of them, summoning his face before 
her to search it for any hint of significance, holding it 
intently before her inward vision to pore upon it like a 
X>age we know by heart and yet whose meaning bafiSes 
us. She was still absorbed in that palpitating debate — 
should she tell him now, or should she wait until — ^when 
she became conscious of something, some unfamiliar 
quality in his silence, something that seemed to isolate 
him from her as completely as a hundred miles of dis- 
tance might have done. 

Her rapture of a moment earlier fled. She turned 
toward him, and, trusting to the dumb eloquence of her 
contact to reclaim him, pressed more closely to his 
bosom, only to perceive with growing disquiet that the 
muscles over his frame were tense as from some strongly 
suppressed excitement. She did not speak, but instantly 
her mind reverted to his unexplained agitation of the 
afternoon ; and working backward and forward from it, 
seizing this bUnd hypothesis and that— not reasoning, 
divining — uAtil without knowing or caring how she 
reached it, she grasped the clue. Spencer ! Of course.it 
was Spencer's coming. And she told herself, tensely, 
that she had always, always known there was some- 
thing — Her thoughts sped back to the early days of 
her courtship when her husband and Spencer had been 
what the world calls friends, and — ^yes, yes ! — ^it had been 
between them even then — ^this something that only he 
and Spencer knew. Hatet Had it been hate, or — feart 
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John and — feart She scanned the thought with averted 
mind and dropped it, unanswered. But in the very in- 
stant that she did so she pressed more closely to him in 
an impulse of fierce tenderness. How unlike him this 
dumb, miserable silence ! Why did he not fling himself 
upon her as he always had and let her help himt 

She had found no answer to this when they reached 
home, and, silence still holding them like a si>ell, mounted 
the steps. But on the last step of the flight Naomi 
reached her resolution, and leaning from the step above 
him, with her hands upon his shoulders, she looked down 
into his eyes in silent question. 

**Has the belt slipped again t" She said at last, her 
tone reverting to their talk of the afternoon ; but a note 
of tremulous firmness in it said she would not 'be put off 
again. Gorham answered its complexities with the bald 
monosyllable **No." 

But its very baldness made it the more explanative 
to her, and after a moment of silence she went on with 
the same tremulous firmness. 

**I have always known — ^though I do not know how 
I knew, — ^that there was something between you and 
Spencer, John; some — " she passed on without defining 
it — '^thsLt must be settled some day. And now the day 
has come, has it notf " 

**Yes,'' he said briefly; and as the light from the 
open door fell across his face she saw that his eyes 
were hard with some desperate resolve. 

**Tell me what it is, dear, so that I — and Father — 
can help you." He did not speak, and after a moment 
she went on: **Why are you so — so — I must, must 
know, dearest! Tell me." 
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Gk)rhain took her hands and, folding them against his 
heart, looked down into her eyes with a gravity so new 
and strange that the girVs heart, steeled as it was, 
trembled, but still he did not speak. 

**Do you think that I would let you fight this bitter 
fight — I know it is a bitter fight! — alone, John? — I, 
your wife?'* 

'^I must fight it alone," he said at last, and as Naomi 
cried out, a note of trembling protest, he caught her to 
his breast. *'I cannot tell you all," he said slowly, 
staring into the darkness over her head with hard, 
empty eyes, *'but this — ^this — " as she had done he 
passed on, leaving the hiatus — ^**this does not concern 
Ellis wholly. There are others, other forces, that I 
must crush, or — " he dropped his face into the hollow 
of her shoulder with a shudder — ^''or be crushed out, my- 
self," he ended in a shaking whisper close at her ear. 
A bitter cry broke from Naomi's lips. 

**John! My husband! That look in your eyes! I 
cannot see you haunted, pursued — " Her throat filled 
with tears, but she steadied her shaking voice : ''Tell me, 
dearest! Let me call Father." 

Gorham lifted, her face upon his hand and looked 
searchingly into her eyes, testing her fiber by fiber, while 
for the thousandth time he weighed the alternative of 
speech or silence. How much strain dared he put upon 
her? How was he to tell her the — ^untellablet How 
much of his inexplicable history — ^inexplicable to him- 
self no less than others — dared he tell her? What to 
leave untold f The man's very soul fiinched from the 
task. And yet, dared he leave her unprepared to meet 
the dread sequel to his past, even then rushing to meet 
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them across the hills and valleys of this peaoeful coun- 
try where he had been mad enoi^h to dream he had 
found safety t 

**So young, so untried." The words dropped uncon- 
sciously from his lips as he hung above her with hard, 
thinking eyes. 

**I am your wife," she said simply, and he crushed 
her to him in a passion of despair. 

**Aye, mine!" he said hoarsely; **mine! Remember 
that, Naomi, if a day should ever come — " He broke 
off, and, looking yearningly into her eyes sought within 
himself for courage ; but the sort of courage that can face 
a look of shrinking in the eyes,, a shudder of withdrawal 
from a woman whose heart is beating hot against one's 
own, was not in Oorham, though for a moment he 
thought he had reached the height. 
**How brave are you, Naomi?" 
**As brave as you need me to be, John," 
'*My beloved! Listen then, Naomi: Ask me no ques- 
tions, but remember what I tell you against a day that, 
I pray God may never come, but if it should — " A 
constriction in his throat stopped him, and he paused 
again, seeking desperately within his mind for coherence 
of thought, for words to express a meaning he did not 
himself understand. Then, with more firmness: ** There 
are strange forces underlying life, Naomi — ^forces that 
men never dream of and cannot understand not even 
when they cut through their lives and scorch them 
like hell-fire. ' ' For a moment he lost himself in thought, 
his absent gaze alight with some knowledge outside her 
comprehension, fixed upon, the darkness that hedged 
them in. * ' This — " he left the same blank as before, and 
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passed on — ''this may pass, Naomi, and our lives flow on 
side by side for fifty years in peace, but — ^there is the 
one devilish chance, and I dare not — dare not — " His 
voice broke harshly, but her steady eyes met his with a 
new strength and tenderness, and he forced it on: '*If 
something — ^unusual — ^happened in our lives — something 
so new and strange — " 

*'Yes, dear? 'Something so new and strange' — " 

"Something that I— I cannot explain to you, that 
would wrench your very soul with fear — and anguish — '* 
he spoke with difficulty, fumbling for his words, torn 
between the maddening alternative of telling her all or 
leaving her in ignorance. 

**I should not be afraid," she told him, in a low 
steady tone, *'if you were — " 

'*Ah, but if I happened not to be with you — I 
mean — " he caught himself quickly — '*I mean if for 
a bit I happened to be — away." 

** Father and I would join you, of course, wherever 
you were." 

**But if that was impossible, Naomi? If for any 
reason I — I could not return to you or you come to me — 
Tears, Naomi!" 

**No, no!" She dashed them off and faced him with 
passionate reassurance. **How foolish of me! There — 
they are gone. Yes, dear? If you happened to be 
away from home for a few days — " She laughed in 
tremulous self -scorn at the very idea of fear. *'How 
many, many times it has happened! Now, if this time 
you happened to be too busy to return just when we 
expected you — What is it you wish me to do, dear?" 

She spoke firmly and brightly, seeking to hearten him 
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through the ordeal toward which he was faltering, and 
of which she had not, of course, the vaguest concep- 
tion, except that in some way he needed her help to 
stiffen his courage. 

''If, after a bit, I do not return, or you do not hear 
from me, tell your father — ^no one else, remember! — of 
this talk to-night, and — and — " 

' ' Yes, John t Tell Father— and then t ' ' 

''Trust me, Naomi! Never doubt me for a moment. 
Through all that may befall — ^through uncertainty — 
mystery — silence that is worse than death — ^keep these 
words warm in your heart, my wife: I will return to 
you in the end." 

With dilated eyes and words she could., not s^eak 
crowding to her breathless lips Naomi clung to lum, 
while he went on with a desperate gravity that^stiwk 
a new meaning from his impassioned words: 

"Look me in the eyes, Naomi — so. In those days 
when we first loved each other you doubt^i— Aye, you 
loved me — He hushed her pleading lipa^th his own. 
"It was enough, Beloved; it filled the cup of life full 
to the brim ! But now, love is not enough. I must have 
faith, Naomi — ^the faith that will call the dead back to 
Ufe." 

She struggled to speak, to question him, to reassure 
him with dumb caresses, but he continued to bend over 
her, holding her pained, wondering gaze imperiously 
with his own. 

"Eemember, Naomi; never doubt me — ^never doubt 
for one moment that I will return. Your faith in me 
is the rope to which I shall be clinging in that black 
gulf. NO; no^ do not question me. Swear to me that 
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you will not doubt me. Cling to me, Beloved; knit the 
very fibers of your being into mine so that no wrench 
can tear them loose. Never forget that you are my wife 
— mine I — Flesh of my flesh. Swear it." 

She did not speak, but, turning her head as she stood, 
laid her lips upon his hand with an exquisite gesture of 
love and loyalty. 

**Not if weeks — aye, months— of cruel silence pass 
without a sign from me?" * 

**I will keep your words warm in my heart. I will 
tell myself, *He will return.' " 

''You would still love me, cling to me, through the 
most cruel test to which a woman's love was ever putt" 

** Nothing eould change my love for you, my husband, 
nor alter my faith in your love for me." 

He hung above her, pale and rigid, drops of sweat 
beginning to show upon his brow, and his eyes fixed in 
piercing question upon hers. 

''Not even if I told you with my own lips that I did 
not love youl — ^if I denied you as my wife — abandoned 
yout" 

"I coidd not change John, could not. Come," — she 
gently sought to draw him with her inside the house — 
"you are ill, overwrought. • You need quiet, rest. Come 
with me. In the morning we will talk this over and it 
will seem, oh, so different! Things are like that, you 
know." She sought again to draw him with her, but 
Oorham restrained her and went on: 

"Let me speak now. That belt might slip, you know ! 
If ^ day should ever come — ^mad as this seems to us now, 
Naomi — if a day should ever come when I shall treat 
you as a stranger, deny you as my wife, desert you for 
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another — ^nay, I know it 's mad ; let xia be mad, just for 
a bit — promise me that you will not believe my lying 
lips. Promise me to remember what I say to you here, 
to-night, and wait — wait for me. Even should months 
and years pass, remember, I will return to you — ^in the 
end." 

Tears came again and he took her silently into his 
arms, holding her face pressed upon his breast while he 
went on with the same desperate gravity: "Do not 
speak of what I have said to you here to-night, to any 
one but the Colonel, and not to him, unless — " 
Unless — ^what, Johnt" 

You will know when the time comes," he told her 
simply. **Tell me good night, now. I will meet Ellis 
in town in the morning and come over with him, and 
who can say? We may arrange things — someway. 
That train gets in at five-thirty, does it nott Just one 
last smoke ! I '11 be up presently. ' ' 

He sent her in alone and took his cigar for a turn 
along the drive, and with the narrow bridge, arched 
like a cat's back, over the smothering wrack of Gander's 
Falls, steadfastly before his dreaming eyes, he paced back 
and forth. 






CHAPTER XI 

SIX hours later dawn was breaking— dawn of the day 
that was to bring the *'bKnd Nemesis" with the miss- 
ing link and across the deep trough of the valley the 
pallid edge of the horizon had lifted to disclose a long, 
green lagoon of light. A quiver of consciousness ran 
along the mountain crest, where the land breeze rose 
and felt its way downward, shouldering the mist aside 
as it went: and as it passed, the piney woods awoke, 
with a long-drawn sigh, and took up its endless song of 
silence. 

Old Ralston village, smothered in the dense shadow 
of the range, was still wrapped in slumber, the moun- 
tains heaped along the horizon showing inky black 
against the hollow vault of the sky, where the stars, 
pale and translucent, seemed to brush the pine-tops with 
their trembling rays, as minute by minute the ages-old, 
unchanging miracle of the dawn went on about it. By 
now the lagoon in the^east had a beach of wrinkled gold ; 
and a saffron light spread upward from it to the zenith 
and put the stars out one by one and, still climbing, 
touched the range that bulked across the horizon and 
quickened it from sooty black to frosted silver ; and still 
spreading through the upper vistas of the air, it changed, 
like the subtle cooling of a lover's ardor, from color to 
light, and sifting in a pale beam through the pine trees 
about Gorham's window and fell across his sleeping 

face. 

807 
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He slept profoundly, and in the nneertain light his 
bold, irregular features, robbed of the searching vitality 
of his glance and smile, wore the aspect of a delicately 
chiseled death-mask. His brows, depressed while waking 
in a line of nervous tension, now were relaxed and calm, 
and his lips, where the breath came and went imper- 
ceptibly, met in a line of unsmiling sweetness. He lay 
with his face turned toward the window, flung wide, for 
air; and as the glimmering ray fell athwart his closed 
eyelids signs of restlessness began to invade the immobile 
calm of his form. A muscle twitched in his leg, his chest 
rose and fell unevenly, the veins in his throat and on his 
brow swelled. His lids lifted drowsily, so that his half- 
unconscious gaze rested upon the square of landscape 
framed by the open window — ^tall, stiff pine trees tower- 
ing just outside the sill, their wet stems gleaming like 
porphyry, and behind them a gray-and-silver mountain 
range stretched across the world. And mingling with 
it, constantly obscuring it, like a shutter snapped at 
intervals too brief for conscious perception, a street when 
full of flying snowflakes came and went. He strove to 
separate them, to grasp one oi* the other, but sleep hung 
on him like an anchor, and as he slid off the slippery 
edge of consciousness a faint smile touched his lips — 
the tolerant smile we flnd upon our lips, when, with 
the tail of a half-waking eye, we catch the vanishing 
edge of some dream-landscape. 

But in the very instant that he sank into the soft, 
submerging depths of sleep again a thought, a nagging 
thought, pricked him sharply back to consciousness. 
There was something he must do, and do at once. Ah ! 
The girl 's picture ! His letter to Ellis ! He started up. 
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extending his arm automatically, his fingers fumbling 
for the pen. He rose to a sitting posture — sat bolt up- 
right as though turned to stone — ^wild changes of expres- 
sion flitting across his drawn and palUd features. 
Facing him was the landscape of his dream! Against 
a gold-washed summer dawn, a grey-and-silver moun- 
tain chain, girdled to its waist in mist, blotted out the 
world; a wind pungent with the odor of pines, beat in 
his face; and the muffled roar of falling waters made 
the silence audible. Amazed, his slowly dilating eyes 
swept the portion of the room visible to him, noting 
with the sort of detached consciousness with which 
Hamlet, conceivably, noted the texture of the shroud 
upon his father's ghost, a green silk kimono trailing 
across a chair, and a small green slipper that bore the 
impress of its wearer's foot, and returned at last to the 
window where incredibly, his dream stood firm and 
solid before him. 

The scene upon which Langdom Kirven's eyes were 
fixed was, of course, as unknown to him as a landscape 
from Mars. It was real — ^his second glance had con- 
vinced him of that — ^but, lacking a premise from which 
to reason, the very reality of his surroundings added, 
paradoxically, to his sense of illusion; and he pressed 
his hands across his eyes and looked again, with frown- 
ing incredulity. His reason still repudiated it, but his 
senses, on thdr lowlier plane, were already alertly 
busied with their ordinary functions. Those uncouth 
mountain forms girdling the world staggered his reason, 
but the breeze drying the sweat upon his face, brought 
its accustomed refreshment. His power of coherent 
thought was paralyzed, but his eyes, with the accuracy 
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of automatic vision insisted that the waxing glory on 
the mountainside was the familiar miracle of dawn — a 
real dawn breaking over a real world that presently 
would be awake and on its feet to meet it. 

It was but a foothold, but with that bit of solid ground 
under his feet he breathed a sigh of relief , and it was a 
full minute before the appalling consciousness smote 
him that the day breaking before his eyes had no yes- 
terday behind it! Time and locality had both slipped 
from his grasp, and his mind beat helplessly back and 
forth between the two nodes of his consciousness — ^the 
snowy dusk in his office at Westinghame in the past and 
the dawn-lit landscape before his wondering eyes in the 
present. But as he hung there, every higher function 
of his mind at a dead-lock, those workaday senses of his 
kept up an inconsequent little tick-tack of association of 
ideas : How sweet the breeze was ! Where had he smelt 
that pine-scented air! And those curdled folds of 
vapor out there on the mountainside — ^where could he 
have seen their like before! Where — ^when had he 
watched a bank of mist curdle and ^ver in the wind 
at dawn! Suddenly the consummated thought burst 
like a rocket against the dark horizon of his mind. That 
fog-hidden city — ^the quiet room with the Daphne clock ! 
A groan burst from his lips. Season was at work at 
last, in swift gasps of deduction. 
''Back there! Great God! back there!'' 
But whether he spoke the words, or whether they tore 
their way dumbly upward to his mind Kirven never 
knew, for as his tense muscles relaxed and he sank back 
upon his pillow, trembling and dazed, the sense of a 
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presence near him arrested his swooning senses on the 
verge of unconsciousness. A gentle warmth at his side 
penetrated him; a soft breath that came and went 
fanned his cheek; and, as he turned softly in his place, 
his gaze rested, with an emotion that defies analysis, on 
a woman's figure relaxed in deep sleep at his side. 

The greenish twilight that sifted through the pines 
did little more than make the gloom visible, but as 
Kirven hung above her sleeping form with wildly 
beating heart, his eyes, that did not— dared not — be- 
lieve their own message, rested upon the face grown 
familiar to him through hours of secret, remorseful 
brooding, of the girl in the miniature ! Those tumbling 
masses of dark hair, that long, white throat above the 
laces of her night-dress— each separate detail of her 
loveliness was confirmation suro as Holy Writ. But as 
he continued to study her sleeping face, whose every 
line and contour he already knew by heart, a conviction 
forced its way into his mind that, despite his familiarity 
with her features, he had never beheld her in the flesh 
before. It was impossible to doubt the evidence of his 
eyes — or of his plain man's sense that interpreted her 
presence here beside him with instant comprehension — 
but it was no less impossible to reconcile their evidence 
with reason or sanity. 

The thought that he might be mad came to him with 
almost a sensation of relief, and he sought amid his 
distracted thoughts for such simple expedients as he 
could recall, to test his own sanity. But mental effort 
was beyond him, and nothing came to him, except a 
prayer, forgotten sinoe his boyhood, that stumbled to his 
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lips, and, with his troubled gaze upon the woman at his 
side, he murmured it over and over, with senseless 
reiteration. 

But, incomprehensible as was the mad scheme of things 
that had replaced his ordinary life, he became con- 
scious, as his eyes traveled about the room, of a touch 
of commonplace reality in his surroundings at once 
baffling and reassuring; and slowly the conviction came 
to him that however inexplicable his relation to his en- 
vironment might be, it was as real as the environmait 
itself. With that conviction once established, came the 
imperative need for action; and, not pausing to debate 
any particular course, Kirven turned out upon the floor 
and, moving softly lest he wake her — a contingency that 
made his very soul within him flinch — stood, with brow 
knitted in troubled thought, looking curiously down 
upon the sleeping girl. What a mere child she was ! — 
and yet he had known her back there. What had she 
been to him, in that lost past of hisf What was she 
nowf Ah! what? A flush of shame and pain rose to 
his brow. But in the very instant that remorse tugged 
at his mind he was oddly aware of his own cold de- 
tachment from her, and that, except for the significance 
of her presence here at his side, she was only 
another perplexing detail in the enigma that he must 
solve. Must solve 1 He paused upon the thought. But 
why solve ill said common sense. Gk), and at once! 
Escape, now, while you can before she wakes, and leave 
the inexplicables to take care of themselves! Decision 
jogged his elbow. He sent one dismayed glance over 
his own form, clad in rose-colored silk pyjamas, and 
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tamed toward the open door of a dressing-room at his 
back. 

He glanoed falteringly about him as he entered, con- 
scious of intrusion, but the personality of the room met 
him like a familiar presence on the threshold, and he 
walked forward into an atmosphere of intimacy that, 
had he been less preoccupied would have caused him 
surprise. But under the impact of emotions that 
crowded upon him« from every side he had lost his nor- 
mal perspective, and he failed to note the familiar group- 
ing of the articles upon the dressing-table that seemed 
to thrust themselves into his hands, or the angle of the 
mirror adjusted exactly to his height; and he was well 
along with his rapid preparations for his toilet when 
his eye happened by chance to fall upon a couch drawn 
under the shaded bracket light, whose cushions, heaped 
just as he liked them, bore the impress of a form, and he 
paused, in the grip of an idea that at any other period 
of his life he would have treated as incipient insanity. 
He did not consciously formulate the thought even now ; 
it rose from some depths within him and spread through 
him like the action of a drug which one's reason resents 
but cannot resist. 

Whose form had lain upon those pillows a few hours 
before? Whose hand had tossed the pile of papers to 
the floor beside it? How many hundreds of times had 
he done the same thing in precisely that way ! He stood 
stock-still where he had paused, sending his gaze keenly 
about the room, ranging each atom of its dumb evidence 
for or against the unstable hypothesis with which his 
mind was grappling. Was this his room, or not ? . Had 
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those lost years been spent heref Was it possible, 
credible of human belief, that a man could live two 
lives? Could he live and not know he lived t How 
long had he been here this timet What was that girl 
in there to him t Was she his — ^this thought came with 
a wrench of anguish, but he faced it — ^was she his mis- 
tress t 

A trickle of cold sweat on his face annoyed him and 
he dropped his glance to the dressing-table, in search 
of his handkercluef — ^but he did not find it. Instead, 
with a smothered gasp, his hand shot out and closed 
upon the well-remembered locket with the girl's min- 
iature — ^that girl asleep there a dozen feet away! His 
mysterious locket, the only thing he had carried with 
him from the undiscovered country of his long sojourn, 
and, seemingly, the only thing he had brought back 
ou his return! And — ^maddest enigma yet! — ^he had 
had it in his hand when — when — His mind balked. 
Had he left Westinghame in some strange tranee or 
dreamt Or had he been drugged and carried — But 
that thought broke sharply off. His mind rejected 
theory, and demanded fact. Reason would have no 
more of drugs and mysterious transportations, and fog- 
hidden cities and — Kirven added this between clenched 
teeth — cowardly shirking I He 'd get to the bottom of 
this thing if he died for it! 

These thoughts so long in the telling tore through 
his mind in swift gasps, and it was a second, possibly, 
before he discovered that the locket he held was at- 
tached to the fob of a man's watch which was dangling 
from his hand. A glance sufiiced to convince him 
that he had never seen the watch before. He turned 
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it on his palm, with a slight grimace of distaste as a 
broad monogram in diamonds was displayed — G. Jt — 
or was it J. Gt — ^vnlgar cad, either way. But why, in 
Heaven's name, was it attached to his locket t He 
snapped open the case and read the time — ^ten minutes to 
four — ^tested the spring, and found it had been wound the 
night before. And as he handled it he became aware of 
a growing aversion for it. He loathed the thing, with- 
out at all knowing why he did; in some vague way it 
suggested something unpleasant, but he could not for the 
life of him recall what it was. What could it bet 
When— Where ? — 

He stood motionless, breathless almost, his empty mind 
straining forward like a hound on the scent, waiting 
for the memory that hovered tantalizingly just out of 
his reach. But nothing came, except the elusive 
memory of a fragrance ; vague, evanescent, it flowed in 
upon him, vexing him with some odor that he detested, 
some heavy, cloying scent. Ah! heliotrope! And 
instantly before his waiting mind, clear and distinct, a 
suit of pale-gray tweeds stood out. Ah, he had it now ! 
The watch had suggested the clothes; the same hate- 
ful personality breathed from both. And at last the 
thought — inspiration — ^intuition — call it what you will— - 
that was to correlate the whole incredible set of circum- 
stances flared like a search-light across his mind, and 
his hand flew with lightning premonition to his hair. 
A smothered exclamation of anger and astonishment 
rose to his lips as his fingers encountered the parting 
low down on the side. 

He whirled to face the mirror and with eves dark 
with anger glared at the face that glared back at him 
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where she lay upon the bed, her face, flufihed with sleep 
and melting into curves of rallying laughter, turned on 
him, and her bare arms extended in a half-yawning, 
half -yearning invitation. He did not turn to meet her— 
he could not — and while she struggled with a fresh yawn 
that threatened to extinguish her laughter altogether, 
he snatched a moment's respite to steady his quaking 
nerves against the moment when he would have to turn 
his face, his strange fitce, and his blank, unrecognizing 
stare upon her and say — Great (Jodl what could he 
sayf 

He was dimly conscious, amid his perturbation, that 
she had asked him some question which had struck him 
breathless with fresh amazement ; that she had repeated 
it a bit sharply, and when still he neither turned nor 
spoke she passed swiftly from the interrogative to the 
imperative. 

**John! Dearest, come to me this very instant!" 

Those white arms still reached for him, impatiently, 
and Kirven knew that decision was upon him ! Bracing 
himself for he knew not what — a start of horror — a 
shriek — a swoon for all he knew — ^he turned desperately 
to face her. But nothing of the sort happened. 

The charming figure upon the bed remained calmly 
recumbent, her lips, tremulously shaped to a kiss, turned 
to him, her veiled eyes meeting his in bewitching invita- 
tion ; and, with a desperate impulse, he crossed the space 
between them and sank upon his knees beside her bed. 
Her arms closed about him in a cUnging, tender, and, as 
he noted even in that poign<ant moment, accustomed 
embrace. 

With his face about three inches from her own he 
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looked deeply into her eyes, searching for some sign of 
shock or question — ^some hint of the tumult that filled 
his own soul — ^but they continued to meet his with the 
veiled and yet revealing glance a woman accords to the 
man of whose soul and body she is part and parcel. 

Lying lightly in the cradle of his arms, her melting, 
provocative gaze meeting his troubled eyes, she took the 
ends of his mustache daintily between her finger and 
thumb and drew his face nearer and yet nearer to her 
own, until, with a quick intake of his breath, like a 
diver's as the water takes him, Kirven's reluctant lips 
met her own in a silent, breathless kiss. She did not 
move when he raised his head, but with her lips still 
shaped to his kiss lay looking intently into his eyes, her 
own full of a brooding, significant sweetness. At last — 

**What kept you so late last night t" she murmured, 
''I waited and waited!" 

And never, perhaps, during all th/B ages in which that 
question has been echoing in men's ears has it struck 
such consternation to a man's soul as shuddered through 
poor Langdom Kirven's dumbfounded consciousness. 
What had kept himt He would have given his hope of 
heaven to know! A moment passed in silence. Her 
waiting glance, caressing but insistent too, lingered on 
his and Kirven knew he must say something. But — 
great heavens! — whatt The conventional marital sub- 
terfuges raced through his mind only to be rejected. 
Evasion is all very well for a man who knows what he is 
evading ; but on the ragged edge of bewilderment where 
he clung, a word, an unguarded glance, might plunge 
him into the abyss of futile explanation. Explanation? 
A cold shudder crept over him. That way the maelstrom 
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}ay! And with the maelstrom at his feet, and a dead 
wall at his back, poor Kirven took refuge in the bald, 
simple truth. 

^'I do not know; I mean I cannot recall just at this 
moment what delayed me," he murmured, wondering 
what she would think of his shaking voice, and added, 
gently: ''Does it matter, so long as we are together 
nowT" 

''No," she breathed, still looking at him with in- 
scrutable eyes, that held some secret smiling intention 
in their depths. "Nothing matters to us, my husband, 
but one thing; and it matters, ok, so supremely!-' 

The hushed expectancy of her tone and glance waited 
for his reply, his question. But none came. A thrill 
of horror had shot through him at her words. ** Hus- 
band ! ' ' What ghastly mistake had been made f Who 
had — who could have so deceived hert He strove to 
thrust aside her meaning, and at the same moment to 
read some distracted meaning into it. Could some man 
have deceived her under his namef But what ma^ess! 
It was he who was here under some other man's name. 
Oh, God! if he could only think — ^find the end of this 
tangle ! But his tired brain refused the task. 

When he became conscious of the girl again her face 
was transfigured by some deep emotion, to which, of 
course, he held no clue. A flush had risen to her cheeks, 
and her lips, too tremulous for speech, wore a fluttering 
smile, as she waited, her veiled eyes half averted from 
his, in palpitating silence, for some sign from him. 
And through his own agitation it slowly came to him 
that she expected him to divine this something that she 
could not bring her lips to utter— to read it from the 
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flashed expectant page of her face; and he perceived, 
as the moments passed in silence on his part, that she 
was amused and pained and somewhat disconcerted as 
well by his dullness. But he could only yearn dumbly 
over her, cursing himself in his innermost mind for his 
own ineptness. 

*'You are not nearly so clever as Father," she mur- 
mured, with a break of mingled tears and laughter in 
her voice. **He knew — ^I 'm sure he knew — ^when he 
came to dinner last night. He was so dear! And did 
you notice how often he spoke of my mother t You know 
he rarely does that." Still Kirven could find no reply. 
And seeing his unhappiness, she drew his face down to 
her bosom, and held it hidden there as she went on 
speaking with her smiling lips against his ear. 

*' After all this is best — ^this perfect hour together." 
Her voice sank to a mere fluttering breath as she went 
on, that faded into a faint blur of sound in his ear, as, 
weary with the intense emotional strain of the past hour, 
Kirven sank deeper and yet deeper into a sort of lethargy 
neither sleep nor waking. For the moment remorse, 
despair — the chaos of the future awaiting him — faded, 
and against the blackness of his buried eyes a vision of 
his fire-lit library at home rose clear and lifelike — ^Lang 
and Boaz on the rug; himself in his great chair by the 
fireside; the light pressure of Avery's arm about his 
neck; her whispered words in his ear. But no; that 
sweet, breathless, hurrying voice was not Avery's. It 
was that girl still — ^that odd, beautiful, unaccountable 
girl, whose name he did not know; who fancied, poor 
child, that he — What was all this she was telling him, 
in hot gasps upon his cheek t He flogged his weary 
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mind awake to listen. Great 6odl He leaped back to 
consciousness with a shock that vibrated through him. 
** — our son, — Of course it will be a son!" she was say- 
ing when he caught the thread of her speech, ''Ah — '' 
she had become conscious of his emotion, interpreting 
it as a thrill of the same bliss that swelled her own 
heart. "I know, dear! I know!" she murmured 
dreamily, gathering him more closely to her bosom, ''I 
wonder if you retdly know, John, what it means to me 
to give you your heart's desire!" 

Did he know ? Ah, did he ! Boused at last, he caught 
her to his bosom, in an agony of shame and pity and re- 
morse, pouring out incoherent words of tenderness and 
rage, as he pressed her eyelids shut that she might not 
see the pale despair of his face. 

**Yes, yes," he muttered brokenly, hardly conscious 
of what he said, ''I know — ^what it means to us both, 
child." 

" 'Child'!" she echoed, with a shadow of a pout in 
her voice. She had reached the crest of emotion in the 
telling of her news, and was now happily ready to resume 
the normal. "I think this is the first time in our lives 
you have ever called me that ; and now, of all times ! ' ' 

"Words are such poor things at a time like this," he 
parried, not very skilfully, nervously aware that she 
waited for some familiar love-word that seemed to her 
more fitting to the occasion, adding as a sudden thought 
came to him: "What shall I call you!" 

"Don't you knowt" she murmured, reproachfully, 
and then, intensely: "The name you called me first — 
out there on the cliff." Her absent eyes, sweet with 
memory, met his gaze, blank with the effort to recall 
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some word of tenderness from his own past — anything 
that wonld bridge over this stark moment and spare her 
pain. But in vain. Only one word persisted in his 
mind — ^the word, ''Beloved.'' It was particularly dis- 
tasteful to him — artificial, stilted — and in some vague 
way it suggested something unpleasant. But the mo- 
ment pressed him hard, and at last in desperation his 
very reluctance seeming to lend it intensity, he uttered 
it, hoarsely, close to her ear. 

Throughout this almost unbelievable scene Kirven had 
had the sensation of a man crossing a quicksand in pitchy 
darkness, stepping from hummock to hummock, not 
knowing when he extended his foot for the step if the 
next one would be there or not, and so when Naomi's 
eyes grew radiant under his own desperately question- 
ing gaze he thanked Qod in his heart for the lucky 
chance that had sent the right word to his lips. 

He was still half-kneeling half -lying upon the bed be- 
side her, holding himself quiet by main force; his de- 
termination to get at the bottom of this mad adventure 
no matter at what cost to him, meantime, gathering head 
like steam under pressure with every moment of en- 
forced quiet. 

A keen, pugnacious curiosity tingled in him, and, 
mingled with it a growing indignation — ^the purposeful 
indignation of a man who has, through no fault of his 
own, been set upon by secret enemies. His gaze traveled 
to the open window with an impatience that grew more 
difficult to suppress with every breath. The great blue 
ranges towered as dream-like as ever against the horizon, 
but the dreams had been replaced by keen speculation 
in the eyes of the man who swiftly took their height 
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and profile and the general trend of the ranges, while 
his ear mechanically followed the murmur of the girl's 
voice at his cheek. 

Naomi's mood of high exaltation had passed, and she 
was ready now for a delightfully prosaic dip into the 
future. She had reached the christening, by this, and 
details of the christening-robe, of embroideries and 
laces, of the boy's cap, and the darling, darlingest little 
shoes, mingled with the turmoil of thoughts seething 
through Eirven's mind. He was working out his lo- 
cation by the aid of the data he was gathering from 
the landscape, the air, and every subtle scent that 
reached him from without, and he had reaehed the con- 
clusion that, unless he was in a foreign coilntry, he was 
somewhere on the eastern side of the United States, 
pretty far down, and the ranges before him some of the 
Appalachian ranges, say, in Virginia — ^his ear mean- 
time keeping track of the scenes through which Naomi 
was wandering delightfully, of the christening, and the 
great stained glass window at the end of the chimcel 
whose light would enfold the group at the baptismal font 
like a benediction; of himself, the center of the group, 
with his son in his arms — his SQjit Great Qodl — of 
Vance Chalmers in his robe, upon whom — she stopped to 
emphasize this — discretion must be imposed as to the 
exact quantity of water necessary to convert a tiny, err- 
ing sinner into a child of God and an inheritor of the 
Kingdom of Heaven; because you know, dear, they do 
slosh about so! And he was aware, in the same de- 
tached way, that he was himself expected to make this 
plain to Chalmers, and he had just accepted the trust 
with a murmured promise to see to it, when her next 
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words sent his thoughts whirling through chaos again. 
. . . Spencer! Had his ears deceived him? Was he go- 
ing madf 

*'0f course," — she paused to tap back a yawn — **of 
course Pink will expect to be asked to stand godfather; 
I had meant to have Spencer, but I suppose that is out 
of the question — ^nowT' She turned a timid question- 
ing glance upon his face, but without waiting for his re- 
ply, even had he been able to articulate one, she went on 
with a glance at the clock at her side; *'Isn't it time 
for you to be dressing, if you are going down to meet 
Spencer t That train gets in at five-something. Are 
you going to town, or only to the station down here, 
dearest!" 

** Which do you think best?" dropped mechanically 
from his lips. This second mention of Ellis's name — 
if it was Ellis's name— combined with the familiar cir- 
cumstance of his going to meet him at the station, act- 
ually dazed him. In this nightmare through which he 
was groping anything seemed possible; but that Ellis 
should be a part of it, arriving in this undiscovered coun- 
try where he was himself a stranger, added the last 
word of weird unreality to it. But, incredible as it 
seemed, a flicker of hope lit the darkness ahead of Kirven. 

**0h— It I don't think either is best!" Naomi 
answered with delightful un-logic. **What I say is, 
leave Spence to Father, and you stop here with me and 
let's settle about the boy's name. Shall wet" 

Kirven stole a moment to think this over. He per- 
ceived that she expected opposition from him, and he 
wondered why. Why did she not want him to go to 
meet Spencer, — ^if it was Spencer t He had reached that 
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point in his speculations when the train of thought was 
dashed aside by a new name even more incredible upon 
her lips. 

' ' John Gorham, ' ' she murmured. * * John — Gorham. ' ' 
She repeated the name over and over in a voice that 
caressed the words it uttered. ''John Gorham! It is 
so terse, so strong, so— so— " she broke off to fling her 
arms about Eirven and strain him to her again. ''I 
have always loved your name, John! But — " she 
thrust him off again to look with whimsical plaintive- 
ness into his face — ''but where is Father to come in ? It 
will never, .never do to leave him out of the boy's name, 
but it is not to be thought of to spoil the splendid curt- 
ness of 'John Gorham' by a middle name!" 

"But your father's name — ^the very thing! — by all 
means!" Kirven heard himself mumbling this inanity 
as if from a long distance; but, strive as he would, he 
could not recall his thoughts that were running down 
that name John Gorham. Where could he have heard 
it! It was as familiar to him as the days in the week, 
but it continually eluded him. Odd, too, because he 
knew the fellow himself perfectly — and knew no good of 
him, now he came to think of it. He was conscious of 
dislike somewhere among his thoughts, that led him step 
by step back to that last day in Westinghame ; and once 
more Ellis's voice sounded in his ears, telling the story 
of his fascinating crook of a partner and the pretty 
cousin — Little Ruth, was itf No — ^not Buth — Ah, 
he had it ! — Naomi, Naomi Joyce. 

But while his mind pursued the unwinding thread of 
memory, Kirven 's ear mechanically followed Naomi's 
whimsically tender argument for and against the in- 
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sertion of her father's name into that of their boy. 

''John Joyce Gorham," she murmured, with fastidious 
distaste. ''A middle name, to be really euphonious, 
should be longer than either the preceding or following 
name; don't you think so, John?'' 

But this had put Kirven past speaking, even mechani- 
cally. The shadow of a nameless dread, whose very 
shapelessness and crass impossibility made its horror, 
had stricken him dumb. Joyce! Spencer! John Gor- 
ham ! Accident f His mind grasped at it like a drown- 
ing man at a straw. Madness, delirium, it might be, but 
accident never! The thought of nightmare recurred 
to him. He had read somewhere that dreams are built 
in just this way. That sleepless self within a man 
seizes upon some unregarded word or thought and, the 
man's judgment asleep, weaves and weaves just some 
such cunning fabric of unreason. He brought his finger 
and thumb together upon the flesh of his thigh, through 
the thin silk of the pyjamas, and gave a good hard 
wrench. The reaction was prompt and convincing. He 
was awake, at all events. And still the story that El- 
lis had told him that winter day persisted clearly in 
his mind, and all the actors in the little drama, in some 
mad way, were here. And he? But reason shied from 
the conclusion, and he dropped his eyes fearfully to the 
face of the girl lying peacefully in his arms, her face 
pensive with the thought of her coming child — ^the child 
that she supposed to be his! It was more than flesh 
could stand and with a smothered groan he dropped his 
face into the pillow, at her side. 

' * Dearest ! What is it ? What troubles you, John ? ' ' 
she turned his face to her and looked deeply into the 
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man's desperate eyes, with surprise and trouble in her 
own. *You are so unlike yourself — so grave — so— what 
is it ? — gentler, someway — dearer, too, but with new little 
ways — ^such odd little ways! If — ^if it were not you I 
should call it cold — bored. But that could not be. 
Could itt'' 

No, he told her hurriedly, never that. He was — ^was— 

For the first time throu^out her blissful absorption 
in the scene she noted the haggard unrest of his face, and 
a shadow dimmed her radiant eyes. Her thoughts re- 
verted to Oorham's agitation of the day before, to his 
strange talk last night. 

''Has the belt slipped again?" she asked him gently; 
but blank amazement met her astonished eyes. 

''Belt— slipped?" 

She did not recall it to him, glad that he had for- 
gotten it, but drew his head to rest again upon her 
bosom ; and for a bit there was silence. Silence, but not 
rest for Kirven. He was half -mad with doubt and fear; 
drunk with wonder as with an opiate. One thought ham- 
mered in his brain. He must know, know who she was 
and why she called him by that man's name, if his rea- 
son snapped in the effort. A thought came to him, and 
he raised his head, forcing a smile to his lips as he met 
her puzzled eyes. 

**Why not select our daughter's name, while we are 
about it ? She might feel a bit neglected if — " 

Naomi's lips parted in a yawning laugh. ** To-mor- 
row," she murmured lazily. **I 'm so desperately 
sleepy." 

But under her half -furled lashes her eyes met his 
with a spark of mischief in their depths, aa he hung over 
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her wondering if he could go through with the scene, 
or if he would go mad and tell her that he was a per- 
fect stranger to her, who did not even know her name. 

' * There could be but one name for our daughter, ' ' he 
whispered hoarsely, in a panic lest she miss the point. 
''You know what that is, I suppose T' 

But she shook her head in arch denial, a charming 
smile dawning upon her lips as she waited for him to 
speak her name. The suspense was killing, but with 
choking breath Kirven managed to get out : 
Her mother's name, of course ! ' ' 
But my name is so old-fashioned," she demurred, 
with eyes that radiantly demanded contradiction. **I — 
er — I do not fancy Bible names, particularly, do you t ' ' 

Kirven did not answer; or if he did, he never knew 
in what words. His blank gaze rested upon the pros- 
pect from the window — ^the wooded mountainside dim- 
pling in the wind — and as the beauty of the dawn, the 
call of birds, the pungent odor of the pines caught his 
numbed senses a thought stumbled to his mind. Oreat 
God ! could a horror like this actually happen? Do mad- 
ness and confusion such as this underlie the smooth order 
of every-day life and no man suspect it! Out there 
the same old happy, beautiful, workaday world he had 
always known was waking to another day and yet — T 

When he found himself again, Naomi had fallen asleep 
upon his breast, and when he had withdrawn his arms 
gently from about her, he stood looking down upon her, 
telling himself over and over that no matter what con- 
clusion the future worked out from the mad premise 
that lay before his eyes, he would shield her — ^and the 
child. How this was to be done he did not even try 
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to think. The resolution rose in his mind like the word- 
less aspiration of a prayer. He would make reparation 
to her, if it took his life to repay the debt ! 

And with his mind elinched upon that resolution he 
turned once more to the dressing-room. The watch 
with the miniature lay where it had fallen, and he noted 
with amazement that only an hour had i>assed since 
his eyes had first rested on it. An hour ! The emotions 
of a lifetime — an eternity ! — ^had been crowded into that 
breathless sixty minutes. 

From the windows of the dressing-room he studied the 
landscape, that had taken on a new and terrible sig- 
nificance since he had seen it last. Ellis's description 
of the little Southern town of Old Ralston returned to 
his mind and he identified his surroundings now with- 
out trouble. Those great blue mountain ranges — ^he 
could name them now. That huddle of roofis at the foot 
of the twisty-tumy street was Old Ealston village ; the 
wide-winged house, with its many galleries draped to 
the roof in vines — ^how perfectly he remembered Ellis's 
description I 

**The banyan tree, by Jovel" he muttered, his chest 
rising and falling with excitement. ''His uncle's house, 
of course. The old man, the little cousin — ^Ellis — all, 
all are here except this man Gorham. And If Is it 
possible — conceivable — ^that I — No, no!" 

He fought the thought off desperately, but it re- 
turned. A man's figure in a light-gray suit, with a 
delicate twisted mustache and hard, laughing eyes rose 
before him and fitted itself into the vacant place in the 
story, shaping itself in his mind with all the inconse- 
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quent coherence of a dream where time and^logic do 
not exist. But despite its grotesque unreason Kirven 
caught again the same shadowy sequence between his 
first return and this. He perceived, that the story Ellis 
had told him of his little cousin and his partner, John 
Gorham, had progressed through several chapters since 
the telling, and that it was his own incomprehensible 
entry upon the scene that had tangled the plot into a 
snarl before which reason stood at a hopeless dead-loc^. 
But amid the perplexities that beset him on every 
side the thought of Ellis's nearness brought a gleam of 
at least reassurance; and as he proceeded with his hur- 
ried toilet — ^too engrossed with his thoughts to feel sur- 
prise that the garments he snatched at random from 
drawers and closet fitted him perfectly — ^he recalled with 
ever-growing confidence his friend's clear-headed effi- 
ciency on the occasion of his first return from his ad- 
venture into oblivion; and by the time he had finished 
dressing he had blocked out a tentative plan to slip 
quietly through the house before the other inmates were 
stirring and make his way to the railway station to await 
EUis's train and pour out his inexplicable tale to him 
before any one else should have had an opportunity to 
disclose his presence here in Ellis's own holy of holies. 
Further than that he did not go. His mind shied like 
a frightened horse from the very thought of the dis- 
closures he must make to his friend ; of the disclosures his 
friend might have to make to him ! But for the moment 
he thrust aside conjectures, and headed straight to 
his purpose to reach Ellis's side at the earliest moment. 
And so intently was his mind clenched upon it that 
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when a moment later he passed through the room he did 
not even glance toward the bed where Naomi lay asleep, 
— she was but a detail in the riddle he must solve. 

The hall without was clearly lighted by a great win- 
dow at its end and as he softly closed the door behind 
him he looked about the unfamiliar place for the stairs. 
A glance disclosed them at the far end of the hall and 
he stepped softly thither. But with his foot upon the 
topmost step, a stab of apprehension brought him to 
a standstill. A white cap with a broad ebony coun- 
tenance below it rose into sight as a sleepy maid 
mounted the stairs. It was too late to retreat, and 
for one desperate moment Kirven saw the last plank 
of hope dashed from his grasp. What she would do 
when she caught sight of a perfect stranger walking 
about the upper floor of the house at dawn, he did not 
dare to think. He watched her keenly for the first sign 
of panic, a placating coin ready in his palm, as he con- 
tinued to descend the stairs. The maid reached the 
landing first and, stepping aside, waited respectfully for 
him to pass her. A shaft of light from the upper win- 
dow enveloped his face and form, her eyes were full 
upon him; but to his amazement no faintest sign of in- 
terest, much less surprise, betrayed itself upon her stolid 
features. Her liquid black eyes met Kirven 's piercing 
gaze unmoved. 

** *Mawnin,' Mister Gorham," she murmured as he 
passed her and he muttered some word in reply. Was 
the woman blind! he asked himself in wonder, feeling 
the cold sweat trickle down his back. And why, in the 
name of wonder, did she, also, call him by that prepos- 
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terous namet The hall was empty when he reached it 
and he involuntarily arrested his step to look curiously 
about him. Doors and windows stood wide open and 
subdued steps and voices from other parts of the house 
warned him that the servants were astir and he hurried 
in the direction of the entrance. But exigent as was the 
moment Kirven paused more than once as he traversed 
the hall to glance about him. It was nobly proportioned, 
but from the groined and vaulted ceiling to the polished 
oaken floor, where deep Eastern rugs muffled his hurry- 
ing tread, the same bizarre taste that had stamped a 
monogram in diamonds on the case of the watch in his 
pocket displayed itself in an almost whimsical richness 
and extravagance of detail. His lips curled with dis- 
taste, but he was too profoundly occupied with his escape 
from the house to give more than a passing thought to 
the owner of all this magnificence hidden in a remote 
mountain village. For the moment the present, the 
future, life itself had narrowed to the one inner im- 
perative — to reach Ellis's side! And, with the open 
door ahead of him, disclosing the smiling summer dawn, 
and his own strong, resilient muscles under him it did 
not seem difficult of achievement. But as Kirven 's foot 
touched the threshold a voice at his elbow — a familiar 
voice, that awoke a whirling train of memories — sent a 
fresh shock through his nerves. 

**Here 's yo* hat, suh,'' it said, and a dusky hand 
tendered him a soft felt hat, which he made no move 
to take. Instead he stood staring fixedly at the negro 's 
face, wrapped in a maze of thought. Where had he seen 
that fine, grave countenance before t Where had he met 
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that shrewd, urbane glance that said as plainly as ever 
glance spoke, **I love you, but I know you to your heart's 
core!'' 

** Would you prefer a Palm Beach, suht Th' mawn- 
ing is ba'my fur de time er year.'' 

Those wheedling accents! — ^the same, the very samel 
But where — ^when f 

**Who are youf " burst from Kirven's lips before he 
could arrest the words. ** Where did I — ^I mean, have I 
ever met you before V* 

The man's glance steadied for a second on his face, 
but not a muscle betrayed surprise. 

'*Dis here 's Sam, suh," he said quietly; *'yo' same 
niggah what was yo' chauflfeur befo' you wuz married 
and yo' butler sence." 

Ah! he had it now! That sequence was complete at 
last. The chauffeur who drove him to the station in the 
fog-hidden city in that lost country stood a couple of 
feet from him, meeting his wildly questioning gaze with 
quiet speculation in his own. His chauffeur before he 
was married — ^his butler — since. Since! 

''Ah? Sam, of course! What was I thinking of!" 
He took the hat from the man's hand, and paused a mo- 
ment longer. There was one more link yet in the chain 
— ^the name the man had called him that morning; until 
he heard him repeat it, the subtle sequence would not 
be complete. *'Are there any letters for met" he asked, 
from the threshold, his ear strained for the negro's reply. 

**Two, Mister Gorham, by the last post, suh." He 
extended them on his tray and Kirven's hand closed on 
them mechanically, but had they been empty air he 
would have been none the wiser. 



CHAPTER XII 

KIRVBN walked on down the drive, with the letters 
crumpled in his fist. He was not thinking; his 
mind, like a clock that some sudden jar has stopped, 
registered but the one thought — ^to reach Ellis's side and 
pour out this mad story, and then — ^then — But the 
thought always broke oflf there, replaced by a vision of 
his book-lined library at home, his wife's heart on his, 
his lips on hers. 

As he neared the end of the avenue Naomi's words, 
unheeded at the time, rose insistently to his mind. ** Are 
you going to town to meet him, or only to the station 
down here?" 

He had got to understand by now that "town" meant 
the fog-hidden city of his earlier experience; but how 
far distant it might be, or in what direction, or by what 
means he could reach it in time to intercept Ellis he 
had no means of knowing, except by the plain expedient 
of making his way to the village to inquire, and that 
might mean the waste of valuable time. 

He drew the jeweled watch from his pocket, measuring 
the twisty-tumy street that led down to the huddle of 
roofs at his feet, with a frowning glance of misgiving; 
and as his eye fell upon the dial, he started, with a 
smothered exclamation of dismay, lengthening his hur- 
ried stride down the drive. But when he was in the 
very act of stepping into the road, he paused, and stepped 
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hurriedly back into the shelter of the hedge that lined 
the drive on both sides. A man's figure had emerged 
upon the lawn below him. It was an old man's figure, 
ample and leisurely, clad in white, his dose-cropped white 
curls bare to the morning breezy, with a delicate trail 
of smoke from his cigar following him like a spirit as 
he sauntered back and forth on the sanded paliiy cast- 
ing a seeking glance along the road that led to the vil- 
lage at each turning. Kirven's first glance had recog- 
nized Colonel Joyce, and it required no great powers 
of divination to tell him whose form his impatient 
glance expected to encounter. The logic of circum- 
stance was irresistible 1 It was Ellis for whom he 
waited; and that he expected him shortly, and along 
the road from the village, was apparent ; and moreover, 
there was something in his air, at once determined and 
leisurely, that told Eirven, where he stood motionless 
in a perfect nausea of helplessness and despair behind 
the hedge, that he meant to await him there! For, 
desperate as was Eirven 's need to reach Ellis before 
he had time to encounter any member of his uncle's 
household, the risk of an encounter with Colonel Joyce 
and his inevitable and, as it seemed to Eirven, perfectly 
natural questions as to the presence of a stranger in 
his private grounds at dawn, was not to be thought of; 
and, keeping well in the shelter of the tall hedge, Eir- 
ven glanced about him for some means of escape 
from the grounds in another direction. On his right 
a wall piled high with creepers ran flush with the road 
to its intersection with the ravine on the hillside; and 
on his left the lawn, sparsely dotted with trees and shrub- 
bery, sloped down to the verge of the cliff . But dis- 
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couraging as was the outlook, it was not entirely devoid 
of hope; for as his glance, sharpened by apprehension, 
swept over the landscape, his eye caught the glint of 
rails away on the hillside; and, just as John Gorham 
had done twelve hours before — but with how diflferent 
an emotion! he followed them back to their vanishing- ^ 
point, in the direction of town. 

The trolley line to town! Kirven caught his breath 
with relief. His problem seemed on the way to solu- 
tion, at any rate. A quick dash for the wall, while the 
old man's back was turned, a drop into the road further 
up, a bold stride or two across the bridge spanning the 
ravine, and the woods would absorb him until he could 
strike the trolley to town; and, once in the swarming 
isolation of the city, he could communicate with Ellis — 
even if the delay lost him the opportunity of meeting 
him at the train. Hope, like a cordial, flowed through 
him, and with quiet decision he crossed the drive, stepped 
through the hedge on the far side, and, with his eye upon 
the point where he meant to scale the wall, had paused to 
await the propitious moment when Colonel Joyce's back 
would be turned, to make the dash for the road, when 
an exclamation from the lawn below — ^half -disconcerted 
grunt, half shout of welcome — smote upon his ear with 
dismayed premonition. Ellis, of course! 

With goose-flesh pricking over him, but a tender 
warmth stealing about his heart, he hesitated. A min- 
ute would not matter — ^just to catch a glimpse of the old 
man — ^they 'd enjoy the joke together later — and he 
could slip away under cover of their hand-shaking as 
easily as not. With an unconscious smile softening the 
comers of his lips Kirven hastily parted the stiff, inter- 
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lacing hedge again and, crossing the drive with a ccmple 
of strides peered eagerly through the hedge on the side 
next the lawn. But strain his eyes as he might and did, 
nowhere along the sandy white road to the village could 
he catch a glimpse of his friend's familiar form. He 
winked the mist of emotion from his eyes and looked 
again; and this time, to his discomfiture, he perceived 
Colonel Joyce advancing straight upon his hiding-place, 
his unwieldy stride nothing daunted by the stiff rise of 
the terrace, his hand impetuously outstretched, and his 
twinkling blue eyes almost lost amid the wrinkles of a 
vast welcoming smile fixed upon the road behind Kirven. 
And as he whirled about with a start he caught sight 
of Ellis, with a suit-case in his hand, descending the road 
from the mountain. So he had come by the trolley, 
after all I This tore through the vacuum of Kirven 's 
thoughts as he continued to crouch behind the hedge, 
caught, like a rabbit in a patch of broom between the 
dogs and the guns! 

Five minutes before a meeting with his friend had 
seemed the consummation of Kirven 's hopes, but as 
Ellis's steps crunched along the road toward the entrance 
of the drive, a panic fear seized him. On one side he 
could hear Colonel Joyce's stertorous breathing as he 
struggled up the slope to the drive to meet his guest, and 
on the other Ellis's steps thumping nearer and nearer 
with every pulse-beat. He looked distractedly about 
him for a new hiding-place, but the stiff green walls 
on either hand were relentless ; nothing was left but re- 
treat, and he essayed to retire softly along the drive 
toward the house, hoping against hope that some turn, 
or irregularity in those uncompromising hedges might 
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afford him a temporary hiding-place, until the greeting 
should be over and the two men had descended the 
terrace to the house. 

But to his horror and amazement he could not move 
hand nor foot! With feet seemingly growTi to the 
ground, he stood like— I had almost said like a statue, 
except that no statue ever had that pounding heart or 
battling will that madly strove with his own rigid mus- 
cles in a vain effort to advance or recede a step along 
the drive. Reason, or even thought, was beyond him; 
but that supersense that transcends reason whispered to 
him with a poignant clearness which but added to his 
torment, that discovery now spelled irrevocable disaster 
to himself and the group of lives tangled by some inex- 
orable fate with his own; and mingled with it the con- 
sciousness came to him of being controlled, half-con- 
temptuously, half-humorously, by some power within 
himself that mocked at the sweat pouring from his face 
and the great muscles swelling vainly on his neck and 
thighs. He was being restrained with smiling force, as 
one might restrain a child from doing itself some injury. 
Rage giving him added strength, he flung the whole cur- 
rent of his will against his muscles, rigid as steel, in one 
supreme effort; but in vain. 

In the meantime — ^an interval of thirty seconds, pos- 
sibly — Ellis had caught sight of his uncle coming to 
meet him, and his shout came clearly to Kirven's ears. 

* * Hallo, Uncle ! Hold on a minute ; I 'm coming to 
help you up the terrace ! ' ' 

His rapid steps came on; ten paces off, eight, six, — 
his hat showed over the wall, his shoulders; in a second 
more he would round the massive pillar of the gateway 
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and stand face to face with Eirven's motionless figure 
under the lee of the hedge. But in the very second in 
which he came abreast of the bastion of the gateway, in 
the last second that the tall green wall of the hedge still 
interposed itself between them, the spell that had bound 
Kirven relaxed; his muscles, a moment before as rigid 
as iron, glided smoothly over his frame, and in the grip of 
an irresistible impulse, before which he was as helpless as 
a pith ball in a current of electricity, his feet, seem- 
ingly of their own volition, bore him backward along the 
drive as swiftly and noiselessly as a shadow, toward an 
opening in the hedge of which until that moment he had 
been unaware. He reached it, slid through it, felt the 
grass of the lawn under his feet instead of the asphalt of 
the drive, his head was brushed by a pendant mass of 
vines which shed an icy dash of dew over him as they 
parted under the imx>act of his form and closed again 
in front of him like a curtain. His heel caught on some 
sort of a threshold, and he reeled backward, regained his 
balance, and finally collapsed upon a table which with 
a couple of chairs almost filled the interior of a small 
grotto between two rocks jutting back from the cliff's 
edge, so completely smothered in vines as to have escaped 
Kirven 's hasty survey of the grounds. These details, 
however, came to him later. For the moment he simply 
sat where he had fallen, too bewildered by his own 
amazing feat to give more than a passing attention to 
the voices of the two men who had met upon the spot 
where his own figure had been stranded a moment 
earlier. 

* * Ha ! Spencer boy ! Glad to see you ! Glad to see 
you!" The Colonel's genial voice was broken by gasps 
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for breath. *'It was a bit stiflfer than I thought." A 
silence that told of clasped hands interposed, and then 
the old man's voice again, but changed, rough and 
broken by feeling: **Why, what does this mean? What 
have you — ^what the devil have you been doing to your- 
self, Spencer r' 

Ellis laughed ; and at the sound, at once flat and des- 
perate, both his listeners started. 

**My hair, you meant I forgot you wouldn't know — 
Turned gray over night. Yes, yes." He laughed again 
and Kirven's brow contracted with pain. **Aye, so 'd 
I. I 'd always thought that tale of a man's hair turning 
white in one night was a— er — ^a sort of figure of speech, 
you faiow — but the first time I happened to notice mine 
— after Arbuthnot told me, it was like this." 

His tone had the weary flatness of one who takes up, 
reluctantly, some already wrung-out emotion to wring 
yet another drop of anguish from it; and in the dark 
little den on the other side of the rocks Kirven's brows 
met in a troubled frown. Ellis had been ill, poor old 
chap ! And Arbuthnot had told him something that had 
knocked him out. But what the deuce was he thinking 
of, to tell him anything to shock him like thatf His 
heart swelled with mingled affection and self-reproach. 
After all that Ellis had done for him to have to sit here 
like a post ! If only that tiresome old man would leave 
him! 

But while these thoughts occupied his mind his ear 
was strained to piece together the disconnected scraps 
of talk that reached him from the drive. Hesitating 
questions from the old man interspersed with grunts 
of incredulity, were answered, or not answered, by spurts 
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of wandering talk from Ellis ; or by that empty laugh, 
more tragic — ^f rom Ellis — than an oath, broken by blank 
silences pregnant with some emotion which Eirven could 
not divine. Ellis's voice broke in on one of these sur- 
charged intervals, and Kirven barely smothered an ex- 
clamation of anxiety. 

' ' I 'd always thought, y ' know. Uncle, that things like 
that — ^the upper and the nether millstone and^— er — 
that chap — ^what 's his namet — ^the one the furies 
scourged, y'knowt" 

Colonel Joyce's voice was heard to murmur that he 
did not know — ^he had forgotten-^it didn't matter- 
never mind, lad — ^never mind — and Ellis went on : 

'^Tes, I 'd always thought things like that belonged 
on the stage and ^ books, and that they stopped there — 
until Arbuthnot told me." Silence followed this; a 
silence of whose duration all three men were uncon- 
scious. 

''Have a cigar, Spencer," Colonel Joyce's voice cut 
in at last, the resolute common sense of his tone blue- 
penciling millstones and furies at a stroke. ''Here 's 
a match." 

But Ellis had one, and though his hand shook as he 
held it, he managed to get the cigar going at last. 

"Tou can't think how glad I am to have you back, 
boy! Naomi and I have missed you more than words 
can tell." 

"A — h, Naomi f She 's — she 's all right, is shet" 

" She 's the happiest woman on earth, lad ! She 
walks the heights and toys with asphodel these days!" 

His tone was replete with tender significance, but it 
fell flat against the tension of Ellis's mood. 
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Thank God for that!'* he replied simply; but to 
Kirven's ear, more keenly interpretative perhaps because 
he relied upon hearing alone, the words had an accent of 
relief that hinted at some previous doubt in Ellis's mind 
concerning her happiness, and recalling the scene at her 
bedside, not yet an hour old, Kirven caught his breath. 

**How refreshing this breeze is!" exclaimed the 
Colonel. ''After all. South Clina 's the only spot on 
earth fit to breathe in.'* 

''There 's nothing to beat this pine-scented air, any- 
how." 

"And that blue on the mountainside over there — 
all the more beautiful because we know 't is an illusion 
of the eye — Suppose we finish our talk out here, eht 
There used to be a bench about here somewhere." 

"Sure. The bench is on the other side of those rocks 
over there. I Ve sat there with Naomi a thousand times, 
I guess — in days gone by." 

"Aye, and you will again, lad; you will again." 

Their voices drew nearer, they passed through the 
gap in the hedge and advanced toward the bench that 
stood at the base of the rocks behind which Kirven sat, 
torn with a confiict of feeling in which honor strove 
against a panic fear that caught his breath and chilled 
his heart. But at the moment — ^the only moment when 
he could have advanced with a shadow of decency or 
dignity, he told himself with profound chagrin — ^while 
they were rounding the base of the rocks, when he might 
have stepped forward and met them on the other side 
without betraying that he had been in hiding, he caught 
his first glimpse of Ellis's face and in the shock of min- 
gled pity and dismay the crucial moment passed. What 
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in Heaven's name had happened to bring that look 
into Ellis's face! Ellis f Was that Ellis? Almost he 
doubted it. And as he leaned forward to watch him, 
his meaningless words of a moment before returned to 
his mind with a pang of comprehension. The upper and 
the nether millstones indeed 1 But deep and genuine 
as was Eirven's anxiety over the misfortune that ap- 
peared to have overtaken his friend, it was swept from 
his mind by the first words that reached him as the two 
men seated themselves upon the bench, a half -^lozen feet 
away from his hiding-place. 

* ' Well, Spencer, out with it ! What has that infernal 
rascal Langdom Eirven been doing now, to break you 
up like this?" 

There was no reply, and the old man turned heavily 
in his seat to face his nephew. EUlis was leaning past 
him, gazing intently at the house upon the hillside, 
visible from their new point of view, through the pines, 
with an expression of hate upon his face mingled with 
fear and dread that startled Colonel Joyce into silence. 

** Whose house is that, Uncle?" he cried hoarsely; and 
Colonel Joyce turned cumbrously in his seat again to 
cast a mechanical glance at the house, and then, in his 
surprise, cumbrously reversed the movement to stare 
blankly at his nephew, the puff of smoke that he had 
just drawn issuing like a scroll from his parted lips. 

'* Whose house, I say? Whose—" Ellis's voice 
failed him; but his gaze, stem with premonition, held 
i the old man like a vice. 

''Why, Spencer! Why, what the deuce, boy? That 
house over there?" testily. "Why, that is Naomi's 
home — ^Naomi's and John's — I gave them the land 
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when she married Gorham — " The words died on his 
lips as Ellis's gaze of stony horror and despair met his 
own. 

**Too late!'' he groaned, with a gesture of futile 
anguish ; * ' too late to save her ! Poor child ! — ^poor little 
Nanny ! Are those the heights of bliss upon which she 
stands, poor girl?" He fiercely flung his hand in the 
direction of the house basking in the early sunshine, 
turning a face stem with accusation upon his unde that 
made the old man wince. 

*'Ah, I remember now," he said musingly. **I 
gathered from your letter that you had not received the 
news of Naomi's marriage. Well, well, 't is an old 
story now — ^if a love like theirs can grow old." 

The Colonel's tone held a tinge of reserve, but Ellis's 
desperate earnestness swept it aside like chaff. Lean- 
ing forward on his knees^ his eyes still fixed upon the 
house as though it had been an evil spell that might dis- 
solve if he concentrated his mind upon it, he went on 
speaking in bitter introspection: 

**He told me — Gorham, I mean— that night— that 
nightmare of a night! — at Westinghame that he would 
do this; but I did not believe him, mad as I knew him 
to be. I did not dream he would dare — or, before heaven, 
I would have returned him to his cell at Pueblo ! And I 
wish I had! Great God! I wish I had! Even now. 
now that I know the full meaning of my words, I say 
again I would have returned him to his convict's ceU 
before he should have broken little Nanny's heart — " 

*' 'Convict's cell'!" Colonel Joyce cut him roughly 
short. **Do you forget, Spencer, that you are speaking 
of my daughter's husband T Gorham is a member of 
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my family; I cannot let this sort of talk pass. You 
must see thatt Tou must make good these charges, oi 
you must retract them," he ended gravely. Ellis's 
answer was a gesture, careless and desperate, that said 
more plainly than words that he could make good his 
words, but to what endt What did it matter — ^nowt 
What did anything matter, when life itself had turned 
to a rope of sand in all their hands f 

**You 're worn out, Spencer," his uncle went on after 
a short silence, laying a kindly hand upon the other's 
shoulder; **and your hate for Oorham is a positive 
obscession with you. It always has been. What you 
need now is rest, quiet. We will talk of these matters 
later. Stop here with us, your own flesh and bone, and 
let Langdom Eirven go to the devil! Show the sense 
and firmness Kirven's wife has shown, and cut the 
worthless fellow from your life forever. What news of 
her? She has rid herself of him for good and all, I 
suppose?" 

**What could she do?" Ellis burst out defensively, 
his voice shaking hoarsely on the words, ** after that 
letter? He left her no choice. Uncle. He told her in 
the most brutal terms a man ever used to a woman, that 
he had left her to return to the only woman he had 
ever loved — surged her to divorce him — ^to marry — " 
He paused, and turned questioning eyes upon his uncle's 
face: **What was that? — ^that queer sound, I mean?" 

'*I heard nothing." 

They waited in alert silence a moment, glancing about 
here and there. 

''What did it sound like? We are alone here, of 



course." 
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"Very possibly it was nothing — a sort of sob— or gulp 
— ^like a person choking — Aye, poor Avery! — ^it was 
that letter, after all she had borne, that broke her 
heart." 

'*I admire her decision. She 's still at Westinghame, 
I suppose!'' 

* * She is returning there to-day — ^yes. She and the boy, 
Lang, crossed with Mrs. Ouerrin a fortnight ago. 
They Ve been in Boston awaiting me. I stopped on in 
Paris to settle up some affairs there — " his voice ceased, 
vaguely, and as he met his uncle's waiting gaze a quiver 
like the vibration in a stone shot across his set features — 
**I — er — Avery and I were married in Paris six months 
ago, you know, ' ' he ended flatly. And for a second the 
blank silence remained unbroken. 

' ' So ? " said the Colonel without further comment save 
a closer pressure of his hand upon his nephew's shoul- 
der. But to himself he added with a mental twinkle, 
which tried with but indifferent success not to be humor, 
that he was getting down to the meat in the cocoanut at 
last, and millstones and furies were dear as print to 
him now! 

"You have not seen her since your return, then!" 
he inquired after a moment of silence. 

'*No," — a shuddering breath too tense to be a sigh 
escaped his lips — "I did not tell Avery why I remained 
in Paris. You see. Uncle, I — I could not give Kirven 
up even after — I had put the French detectives on 
again and — Well, that is the business that delayed me. 
I wished to settle up with them for good and all. It 
was on my way across, coming home, that I met Ar- 
buthnot." His last words, "that I met Arbuthnot," 
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had the finality of, ''It was on my way across that I died 
and was sunk in the ocean." 

*'Aye, so you wrote me. This Doctor Arbuthnot 
knew the sequel to your friend's strange fate, I think 
you said!" 

The Colonel's interest along here was a bit forced. 
The story so eagerly anticipated an hour before had in 
the face of Ellis's tragic aspect receded into the back- 
ground. Something — something in Ellis's glance when 
it had rested upon Naomi's home; in his tone when he 
had spoken of Oorham — ^had turned the old man's 
thoughts back to the almost forgotten evening of the 
jubilee and Ellis's promised revelation of John Gor- 
ham's past — some— His mind flinched from the word 
** crime" in the very moment when he realized that the 
suspicion which had lain sleeping so long in his own mind 
had waked and now faced him accusingly. Had he 
trifled with his daughter's happiness t Why, he asked 
himself with the vain reproach with which we question 
our inexplicable selves — ^that ''never spake before," but 
also never fail to cry, "I warned thee, when the deed is 
o'er," — ^why had he not demanded the facts from Ellis 
that night f Why had he not made him speak before 
— ^some dim foreboding added, "before it was too late." 
When he caught the thread of the talk again Ellis was 
saying, in a hard thinking tone, in which echoed the same 
note of desperation — a note so foreign to him : 

"The sequel, you say? The sequel to Kirven's story 
is not written yet. Uncle. His fate — and Gorham's — and 
that poor child's up there — and Avery's — and mine — 
aye, and yours — are hanging in the balance ; and the 
devil holds the scales," he ended simply, the colorless 
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gravity of the words robbing them of profanity. Colonel 
Joyce lifted his head sharply. 

** Naomi's, did you say! Just a moment, Spencer! 
I — I seem not to get your meaning, quite. Is this John 
Gorham's story that you are about to tell me, or Lang- 
dom Kirven'sf" 

''Both, Uncle. It must be both or neither. As well 
try to part the soul and the body" — ^his voice dropped, 
awe-struck on the words — ^**as to tell one without the 
other.*' 

Colonel Joyce's wholesome color had faded, but his 
eyes, somber with thought and trouble, met Ellis's 
firmly, as with a gesture of courteous command he bade 
him proceed. And as simply as he might have read a 
paragraph from the morning paper at breakfast, Ellis 
took up his tale : 

''Doubtless you remember, Uncle, that in my long 
search for Kirven the thing that baffled the detectives 
from first to last was their failure to find any trace of 
his arrival at New York on that fatal trip from Westing- 
hamet We always spoke of it as the missing link. It 
was the second day out that I met Arbuthnot and be- 
fore we 'd done shaking hands he inquired for Kirven; 
and in ten seconds more I had the clue that I 'd given 
fifteen years of my life to find. Kirven was picked up 
by the police on the streets of New York the night 
after he must have arrived there — dazed, unable to ac- 
count for himself in any way— entirely without memory. 
As it happened, he was taken to the hospital where 
Arbuthnot was an interne and there, almost at once he 
passed into a state of unconsciousness. He had been 
struck on the head; his x>ockets were empty — ^he had 
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been robbed, of course — and there was literally nothing 
to shed a ray of light on his identity. But while he 
was in the state of unconsciousness Aibuthnot saw and 
recognized him. He apparently did not consider Kir- 
ven's condition serious — a traumatism, he called it, due 
possibly to the blow on the head. 

''The usual things were done for him and Arfouthnot 
seems to have expected to see him again, the following 
morning. But he was upon the eve of his departure for 
Germany; he sailed the next morning at nine, without 
returning to the hospital. However in answer to his 
inquiry over the 'phone he was told that the patient had 
awakened perfectly conscious, had explained that he was 
a stranger in New York, in the city on business for a 
couple of days only; had showed reserve when ques- 
tioned as to the probable cause of his condition, for which 
he could not — or did not— account. He had laughingly 
deprecated the idea of illness and, after giving his ad- 
dress, had gone his way. He had channed every one 
with whom he had come in contact with his delightful 
personality, and the incident — ^a perfectly ordinary one 
in hospital experience — ^had ended there. But what had 
nailed the thing on to Arbuthnot's mind all the years of 
his absence abroad was the unaccountable fact that Kir- 
ven — for he never doubted that it was Kirven he had 
seen — ^had given a name and address not his own, and, 
more strangely still, had denied all knowledge of Doctor 
Arbuthnot. And oddest of all, Arbuthnot had carried 
the name and address in his mind all these years." 
Ellis paused a moment, and sat driving his doubled fist 
into his palm, with tense restraint, his eyes straight 
ahead, blank with thought. 
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^'The iHune/' he said at last, with slow impressiYenesSy 
*'the name was Pritchard Whaley, and the address, Den- 
ver, Colorado, where Gorham has told me a thousand 
times he was bom and raised !" 

'* Whaley t Pritchard Whaley f his companion 
echoed, lost in wonder. '* Who in the devil is — " 

' ' I forgot you would not know. Listen, Uncle : Pritch- 
ard Whaley is the name that Kirven gave that morn- 
ing when he waked there in the hospital, after the — ^the 
first change in personality, you know. He kept it dur- 
ing the years that followed — ^the unspeakably vile years 
of his criminal career. He was tried under that name 
and convicted for forgery, somewhere out West, and 
spent a couple of years in the penitentiary at Pueblo. 
He finally made his escape, and was on his way back 
East when I met him that night in the park at Chicago. 
Well,*' — ^he drew a shuddering breath through his set 
teeth— 'Hhat 's all of that.'' 

The old man was leaning forward in his seat to con- 
front him, and suddenly, with blazing eyes, he struck 
Ellis, with his satiii-soft old hand, fiercely across the 
face. 

*'You infernal scoundrel! You — ^you despicable 
snake-in-the-grass ! To sting the hand that fostered 
youl ' ' The words stumbled thickly on his lips, and rage 
and foreboding hardened the glance that had never 
rested on his nephew's face before without love in its 
depths. '*You brought this criminal into my family 
to hide him from the just punishment of his evil 
deeds — " His voice failed him, a pitiful tremor con- 
vulsed his features. *' Naomi!" he gasped, '*my girl- 
child!" 
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All the fear and remorse and anguish of his heart 
broke forth in that one word. Ellis had eaught his 
hand and restrained it gently in both his own as he 
went on speaking: 

** Uncle, listen to me: It is true I brought him here, 
that I have brought all this — " he made a vague, 
anguished gesture — ^**upon us all, but before God I 
swear to you I was as ignorant of Kirven's identity as 
you — or he — ^and I can say no more than that !" 

Colonel Joyce gazed searchingly at him, his eyes hard 
with angry surprise. 

'*You did not ^ow this man, your bosom friend for 
twenty years!" he said slowly, *'Ha! I see now that 
I never quite swallowed that story of your attaching a 
perfect stranger to yourself. It was too unlike you,*' 
he ended with scathing meaning. But Ellis ignored 
it. 

' ' I swear to you, Uncle, ' ' he repeated earnestly. * ' No, 
give me time to explain — ^be just to me. How could 
I — ^how could any sane man dream of such a — such a — 
I am only a man like any other. I do not think in 
terms of miracles. Remember, it had been seven years 
since I had set eyes on Langdom Eirven, and for most 
of that time he had been — ^in hell. Besides, there was 
Gorham's own indelible personality to reckon with. He 
was the antithesis of Kirven in every characteristic, every 
thought and word. Recognize himt Why, Uncle! 
John Gorham is no more Kirven than I am you, or you 
are Pink Beattie!" 

As these last words fell from his lips in a shaken whis- 
per Colonel Joyce leaned forward and, taking Ellis's 
chin brusquely in his hand, turned his face to his and 
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looked deep into his eyes with a piecing question in 
his own. 

*'0h, I 'm sane enough," — Ellis smiled, wanly — **and 
I don't count, anyway. I 'm only a bit of chaBf caught 
between the millstones. It 's not I that 's out of whack, 
you know ; it 's the whole infernal scheme of things that 
I Ve been calling life all along.'' 

But the old man did not hear him. With the shadow 
of an unspeakable dread in his usually placid gaze he 
continued to face Ellis, as he extended a shaking hand 
toward the house on the hill. 

**Is that man up there — ^that man married to my 
daughter, the father of her unborn child — ^is he Lang- 
dom Kirven or nott Answer me!" 

Ellis faced that imperious gaze in silence. His dry 
lips opened and closed again, but no words passed them. 

''Speak, I tell you! Speak!" 

''Uncle— what can I say? There are strange forces 
underlying life. Things — ^unbelievable — awful things, 
that used to be called miracles — No, let me speak." 
But when at last he spoke it was with a gesture that 
said he did not expect to be believed — ^that some force 
outside himself constrained him to tell this mad tale 
which set his own reason at defiance: 

' ' Arbuthnot and I had discussed his meeting with Kir- 
ven from every possible point of view, and I was con- 
sidering whether I shotild begin the chase again with 
the clue he had put into my hand. I had told him of my 
meeting with Oorham, and bis odd resemblance to Kir- 
ven, just by way of a coincidence, you know, and 
sketched briefly how the thing had turned out — one of 
life's little ironies. He was interested, though he said 
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nothing at the time. But, as the days went on I saw 
he was whittling down some theory, and one night as 
we paced the deck he got to telling me of strange cases 
he had met with in his professional life, of what he called 
dual personality. I didn't catch on in the least, and 
presently he got down to it and explained that the thing 
in a man that he calls himself — that you call you, and 
I call I — is not one self but a bunch of selves, tied up 
in a bundle, and hidden deep within him; each one in 
the bunch has its own character, and thoughts and 
hopes and ambitions— different ment — do you get me. 
Uncle? — just as you and I are different men — ^but with 
only one body between the whole bunch. God ! 

''It sounded simple enough the way he told it, and I 
drank it in as a child swallows a fairy tale." He 
paused and sat looking fixedly ahead, his blue eyes 
glazed with horror. '*It hadn't got under the skin 
then. Arbuthnot went on to explain how a blow on 
the head, a case of brain-fag (It was when he said 
'brain-fag,' that something caught my breath; Lang had 
been overworking, the doctor had hinted at brain-fag, 
and he 'd bad a trip to California all cut out, when he 
disappeared) will disintegrate the sheath that binds the 
bunch together and set loose these other selves that the 
fellow doesn't know he has, you know, to play the devil 
with the man's life. TJiat is what happened to Lang. 
Arbuthnot thinks the change of personality took place 
on the train. There, alone, Kirven lost out. He slipped 
below the edge of what we call life, and this other self — 
this devil that called himself Whaley — ^got into the sad- 
dle. When Whaley was brought to the hospital that 
night he did not know his name — hadn't had time to 
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catch on. Of course Langdon Kirven would never have 
been wandering about the dives in New York ; that was 
Whaley — I mean John Gorham, you know. Exactly — 
he took the name of John Gorham after he had effected 
his escape from the penitentiary, just before I met him 
in Chicago. 

**You see why I did not recognize him that night in 
Bushton Park, do you notT It was not the man you 
called my bosom friend for twenty years; it was only 
his body, you understand? — ^wom with poverty, hag- 
gard with hunger, and debased by seven years of evil 
living. How could I — 

**But let me get on with this. You remember Peter- 
sohn's report that took me West that time? Yes — ex- 
actly. He did claim to have located Langdom Kirven, 
and he was as right as a trivet — as far as he went. He 
had located Kirven 's body, but with Pritchard Whaley 's 
personality inside of it. Crazy? Ha! wait! I got 
back home the night of the jubilee over that thing yon- 
der.'* He pointed with a shaking, ironic finger at the 
distant rails flashing in the sunlight. **I told you that 
night I had John (Jorham's record — ^you remember? 
And with the very words upon my tongue's tip — I 
funked it. Coward! fool! I funked it! Too late 
now — That night, after we left your house, I met Gor- 
ham at his offices in the Gorham Trust and Security 
Building, and we had it out. I had him cinched and he 
knew it ; and I put it to him, just this one cast-iron condi- 
tion: to cut himself from your life and Naomi's for ever 
— leave South Carolina that night without a word even 
of farewell*-in return for my silence as to his past. He 
took me up — ^he had to— 'and I left him to make his 
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preparations for flight that night. Where did he gof 
Aye, where? 

'*Beattie told you he was in Montana, but Pink lied — 
He knew no more than you where Gorham was because — 
listen, Uncle — " Ellis's voice sunk to a trembling 
whisper — "he did not go anywhere, not as men con- 
strue going; he did not leave his office. The agitation 
and excitement were too much for him — ^it knocked him 
out — and he — ^he just sank, as Eirven had done on the 
train : and Lang came into his own again! Do you get 
that. Uncle! Truet It is as true as — as — '' he made a 
wild grasp at some elusive memory of his childhood — 
''it 's as true as Mary Magdalene there at the tomb that 
morning 1 Lang waked up in Qorham's office, with Qor- 
ham's clothes on — I remembfer the very suit! — ^with his 
hair parted on the side — ^you remember Gtorham's hair, 
and how Naomi hated that parting! — at midnight — 
alone. The dead returned to life after ten years — 
Great God! — ^wait — ^wait, I am not done! You remem- 
ber that mad story Kirven told me. It never passed 
my lips to any one but you, and in our hearts neither 
you nor I believed it ; but see now, in the light of this, 
how it fits — ^like bolt and socket ! That fog-hidden city 
we both thought a rather poor invention is Ralston City, 
over yonder (The fog was coming on that night as I 
crossed the valley) ; the sky-scraper, the Gorham Trust 
and Security Building ; the quiet room with the Daphne 
clock, Gorham 's own office, and I compared my watch 
with the clock as I left the room that night; the auto- 
mobile at the door ( Gorham 's own car of course, I saw 
it waiting there as I came out) the chauffeur who 
bought his ticket and put him on the sleeper was Sam, 
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of course;. and — *' for a minute he did not speak, but 
sat looking ahead with hard unhappy eyes — ^''and the 
locket he carried back to Westinghame in his clothes 
without knowing be had it — ^the locket with the woman's 
picture that broke Avery Kirven's heart — ^was our little 
Nanny up there — on her heights of bliss." 

The Colonel flinched under this, and Ellis laid his 
arm about his shoulder in a mute apology. ''No, not 
quite all," he resinned, his weariness dashed with ironic 
amusement. ''There 's the chapter at Westinghame. I 
left here the night of the jubilee for Westinghame, ahead 
of Earven, as it turned out. I beat him there about six 
hours. You know it all except — Gorham's devilish 
climax I Langdom worked himself to a string, a 
frazzle, those first months after he got back, getting 
things in shape again — ^neither Avery nor I could re- 
strain him — and the inevitable happened. He began to 
break down again; he had found Naomi's picture in the 
clothes he brought back and remorse was preying on 
him. Kirven and remorse! Tou can imagine how it 
dogged him. Well, after I left there for New York the 
swap was made again, and Gbrham got back on top. 
Devil! He was with Avery several weeks. Heavens! 
how she suffered! Every subtle cruelty — ^non-human 
wickedness — I cannot speak of it. At last she sent 
for me, and that night after she had left us Oorham 
disclosed himself to me — I had not suspected. Heavens ! 
suspected! I had noticed the difference; a post would 
feel the difference, and a post would be about as well 
able as I was to explain it. He told me there that night 
that he had personated Eirven all those months since his 
return, to punish me — ^that Kirven was dead. And then 
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Gorham laid down his cast-iron conditions to me. He 
defied me to produce Langdom Kirven dead or living. 
If I laid finger on his past, Langdom Kirven would re^ 
turn — ^to Avery. He laid his hand on the table and it 
took everything in sight. Can you beat that, Uncle t 
You are a man of books — ^history is at your fingers' ends; 
can you match the devilish subtlety of that plotf 

''I see the force of the French detectives now,*' said 
the Colonel, dryly. 

There was silence after that, the unconscious silence 
of deep thought. Each man was facing, in his own way, 
the inexorables of a situation that few men have been 
called upon to face — ^a situation that defied the logic of 
human experience and yet was implacably human in 
itself. 

The old man's figure, so fresh and jaunty an hour 
ago, sagged in his seat, and the curves of lifelong laugh- 
ter in his ruddy face had straightened to haggard lines 
of care. "When their eyes met at last, each read the 
same thought in the other's eyes. Ellis gave it voice 
with desperate seriousness: 

• *'Yes, Uncle, yes! As certainly as the sun will rise 
over there to-morrow morning, Lang will come back. 
It is that that makes the awfulness of the thing. He is 
not dead, you see; he is just — ^just — " he made an 
inarticulate gesture of horror — **just waiting out there 
— somewhere — for a chance to get back and claim his 
own life and happiness that he has been robbed of — ^that 
I have robbed him of. And before Heaven," — he 
brought his fist down into his palm with a gesture of 
passionate determination — **he shall have it, if I can 
give it to him!" 
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His own life,' " Colonel Joyce echoed in a hard 
reflective tone. '*But who knows if it be Langdom Kir- 
ven 's life, after all t Why may it not have been John 's 
life from the beginning, and Kirven the interloper? 
This battle for life — ^for expression by means of that 
physical body — ^may have been going on for ages be- 
tween these two, for all we know." 

Ellis moved restlessly. **I can't go into metaphysics 
over this, Uncle. To me it is a plain question of right 
or wrong.*' 

*'Aye, but whose right t — ^whose wrong?" 

''Langdom Kirven 's right to his own life," retorted 
Ellis, firmly. ''Beyond that I cannot go. I cannot 
reason outside of reason." He turned desperately to 
the old man: "What 's to be done about this, Uncle t" 

"What in God's name can be done about it, lad? — 
except — bury it in our hearts as long as life endures? — 
shield those two women from it as we would from death 
itself ; for death would be easier for either than knowl- 
edge." 

"If that were but possible! You do not realize — 
Arbuthnot drove this home in my mind — ^that any day 
this crisis may be upon us. Any shock, excitement 
fatigue, even, may knock Qorham out again, and Kir- 
ven will return. Any morning Naomi may awake up 
there to find a perfect stranger at her side — ^a man who 
does not even know her name, mind you ! And Lang ! — 
God! — ^with no one to turn to — ^no one to explain! I 
never can forget his face that other time when I showed 
him the date on the paper, and he realized that ten 
years and not a week, as he supposed, had passed. I 
tell you. Uncle — ^this is what brought me down here — 
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it is up to you and me to block out gome sort of plan. 
Kirven is las innocent as Naomi of any wrong — you must 
see that, Uncle t What? You cannot in justice blame 
Kirven!" 

''When a man is under the screw, boy, he can hardly 
be expected to admire its mechanism," Colonel Joyce 
said grimly. ** What was your own plan when you came 
here?" 

**My plan was a simple one — brutally simple. I did 
not know, you know, of the tangle that has involved 
Naomi in this — ^horror — ^but — ^well, the fact is, I intended 
to put Gorham under restraint and force him to sub- 
mit to treatment — " 

** Treatment! Did you say treatment!" 

**0h, yes. Arbuthnot thought Kirven had a fair 
chance to knock Gorham out for good and alL It 's 
like this: This thing — this miracle, as it seems to us! — 
is just a split in a man's consciousness through which 
his spirit — soul — whatever it is — bleaks out— one in, the 
other out, like that. While Kirven 's out he has no 
memory of what Gorham did while he had the body, 
but Gorham knew Kirven 's every thought — ^that 's the 
crux of the horror! But the split can be — er — ^welded 
together it appears. The usual treatment is suggestion, 
the sort of conviction that goes like a bullet to a man's 
brain. For instance, if I had had this whole incredible 
tale on my tongue's end, with all the proof I have now, 
when Kirven first returned, and we eould have sat down 
as you and I are here together, and I had told it to 
him, man to man, it would have carried conviction to 
his mind — ^his judgment, you know — convinced him 
just as it has convinced you — and bridged over the gaps 
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in his memory; and he would have been his own man 
again. If I conld but reaeh him now, I believe — '* 
**But Johnt — my son, John — and — and Naomi — " 
The words faltered on the old man's lips, and his burn- 
ing gaze, crossed by flashes of fear and dawning sorrow, 
wrung Ellis's heart, and for a moment he let his 
miserable silence answer for him. 

''You must see, Uncle," he said at last, gently, ''that 
in the very nature of this cursed thing Gorham and Kir- 
ven cannot both survive? If Kirven returns, Gk)rham 
must — '' 

A choking cry burst from the Colonel's lips and he 
strove to rise, with what vague purpose Ellis could not 
divine. 

"Let me finish," he urged him gently. "You see, 
Uncle, Kirven and (Jorham are deadly enemies — ^must 
be, since each would rob the other of his very life — but 
they 've never met. Arbuthnot 's plan is to switch them 
off and on, at shorter and shorter intervals, until they^ 
meet, face to face, and then — " 

Ellis was leaning forward, his elbows on his knees, his 
shrewd, intent face turned on his uncle as he propounded 
his staggering theory in his ordinary, dry, business man- 
ner. A smothered cry of protest and amazement burst 
from the Colonel's lips. 

And thent" he gashed. "Then!" 
Why, the best man wins!" 

"God A 'mighty!" the old man muttered, his gaze 
scanning Ellis's determined face incredulously. "In 
my old age — ^two men fighting for the same body — " 
breath failed him. But presently when he spoke he had 
regained his composure* "Doctor Arbuthnot thinks Mr. 
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Kirven can be cured of this — er — ^hallucination con- 
cerning his own identity, and resume his normal life^ 
Spencer r* 

'*He thinks it is possible; yes." 

''And what of this life here! — ^my daughter! — ^her 
child f" His sternness was dashed by a trace of Ellis's 
own desperation. 

''A man's right to his life includes its — er — ^its 
liabilities as well as its assets," Ellis replied doggedly, 
the very baldness of his words giving them a force that 
no burst of eloquence could have attained. ''Kirven 
must settle that for himself." 

*'What of your own right?" Colonel Joyce retorted, 
adding with slow significance: ''What of that woman 
back there in Massachusetts, whom you have sworn to 
love and cherish until death parts yout" 

Ellis lifted his handkerchief quietly to his brow, where 
sweat hung in drops. 

"That is with Avery; I assert no right for my part; 
she must settle it for herself. But, Uncle," he turned 
to the other with sudden passion, "if I could get Lang 
back, if only long enough to bring him face to face 
with Avery and have him tell her with his own lips 
that he did not write that dastardly letter that killed 
her — Yes, I mean it : when she hears his name a sort of 
frozen horror comes into her eyes — ^if I could wipe the 
memory of those weeks with Qorham from her mind I 
should be willing — almost willing — " his voice choked 
to silence, and the old man laid a kindly hand upon his 
shoulder. 

"No, you wouldn't, boy — and neither would she. 
But, have you thought this out to the end, Spencer? 
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Has it occurred to you that this life you 're so bent on 
thrusting on your friend may not be a welcome gift! 
If you could give him back his old life under its old 
conditions, well and good, but as I understand it, should 
this experiment succeed it would weld Pritchard 
Whaley's memory upon Kirven's own, — saturate his 
clean mind with all the viciousness of those seven years 
of crime and prostitution, and hang the knowledge of 
that unexpired term in the penitentiary like a sword of 
Damocles over his head for the rest of his life. A man 
of Kirven's relentless moral standards could but pay 
the penalty in blood and tears of an unending remorse. 
There are few men, it seems to me, who would not prefer 
oblivion/' 

'*Aye, if I could but be certain that he had oblivion," 
said Ellis huskily. ''It is the thought of this hideous 
struggle that he may be going through, all alone — ^some- 
where — ^yearning — ^hoping — ^God ! ' ' 

*' 'Struggle'!" the old man echoed, with a note of 
tender irony. "It would be peace compared with what 
you would plunge him into. Think of it, boy! — ^these 
two years of Gorham's married life will be forever a 
part of Kirven's memory — ^not as another man's experi- 
ence, but as the very core of his own. His passion for 
Naomi will live on, with all that passion must have 
meant to a man of Gorham's sort, and side by side with 
it Kirven's own remorseful memory of this other woman 
who is now your wife. Every throb of yearning for 
Naomi will be answered by a pang of remorse for what 
he made her suffer: Struggle? To a man like Kirven it 
would be heU. And — ^had you thought of thist — ^with 
Gorham's memory will come Gorham's hate of you. I 
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would spare you, Spencer, if I dared, but we must 
thrash this out to its last shred, for both their sakes." 

*'But am I to go through life. Uncle — sleeping- 
waking — working — every time my eyes meet Avery's or 
the boy's with the thought of Lang outside — like a beg- 
gar in the coldt I tell you I would rather put a bul- 
let through my brain and end it — ^now." 

''Silence and time," the old man broke the rigid 
pause that followed with musing irrelevance, ''nature's 
great static forces! The wisdom of the ages is in that 
hackneyed phrase, 'Leave it to Time.' Ah, if we could! 
Time would work out our little problems here in the 
terms of that Great Purpose that 'flows round our in- 
completeness. ' Not a day passes over my head, Spencer, 
but I look back over some fiercely fought battle-field of 
life, piled thick with dead loves and hates and slaugh- 
tered hopes and purposes, and with the long vision of 
seventy years I see now that if I had — could have- 
held my hand here or there and let time — Ah, well- 
well! It seemed to be our fate, Spencer, to share this 
cursed trust between us, eh!" 

"With whom else could I share it — or you?" 

"Then let us face it here together. We cannot part 
until we 've worked it out — someway — someway." But 
when he spoke again the way had not yet opened. 
"Those words of yours, 'Any morning Naomi may wake 
and find a stranger at her side' struck horror to my 
soul, Spencer; but they struck out a ray of light too, 
perhaps. Let us look at it this way; Suppose tiiis 
change of personality had taken place, say, last night, 
and that Langdom Kirven lost, dismayed, half -frantic, 
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had found his way along that path and ran upon us 
here — ^his lifelong friend and the father of the woman 
he has so bitteriy wronged — and that we, not knowing 
what else to do, had unfolded to him this story as you 
have told it to met Can you doubt, when the last bit- 
ter word had been spoken, knowing him as you do, can 
you doubt what his decision would bet" 

Hunched forward, his desperate eyes upon the flaming 
blue of the mountains, Ellis was silent ; and after a min- 
ute Colonel Joyce went on with slow impressiveness : 

**Only you and I and Doctor AAuthnot know of 
this — ^this — " like Ellis he passed on without attempting 
to define the situation. '^ Suppose we keep it among 
us three t I shall be at Oorham's side here, and I swear 
to you should Mr. Kirven return he shall know all. I 
will be to him all that I would ask you to be to John 
in a like case. I will summon you and Doctor Arbuth- 
not and — ^yes, I agree with you that the last decision 
must be with Mr. Kirven. I will guard my daughter, 
and prepare her mind for — ^the future. You will do as 
you think best about your wife. An old man, you say t 
True, but I will provide against the contingency you sug- 
gest. I will leave a sealed paper containing instructions 
in the hands of my executor. Force, as you suggested, 
will not solve this problem for us. Leave it to silence 
and time, boy, the great solvents of all mysteries." He 
rose heavily to his feet and held out his hand and Ellis 
gripped it, and they looked long and silently into each 
other's eyes. 

**Come down to breakfast, lad," said Colonel Joyce 
when that voiceless compact had been sealed between 
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them. **You 're pretty badly worsted, but the piney 
woods will set you up again. Odd what a balm there 
is in nature and — ^what a devil, too!" 

Ellis did not reply, but his glance sought his suit-ease 
lying where he had dropped it on the drive with uneasy 
speculation ; and noting it the old man went on in a tone 
of resolute conventionality that not only buried the hour 
just passed, but stamped down the earth upon its grave. 

''Gorham is leaving this morning for a business trip 
East — gone already, I suppose — but we will see Naomi 
later." 

With his hand on Ellis's arm he turned a bit feebly 
toward the gap in the hedge. They passed without, 
their voices and steps receded along the drive, died out 
upon the grass of the terrace ; and the throbbing still- 
ness of the summer morning took up its tale again. 



CHAPTER XIII 

SEVERAL minutes passed after their steps had died 
away before Kirven lifted his head from his out- 
streti^hed arms and with empty eyes sat looking off 
across the valley. He was groping toward some pur- 
pose that tugged at his torpid will and yet constantly 
eluded him. It came to him in vague wafts of mean- 
ing that it was some wrong he must set right — ^that only 
he could set right — ^but his stunned thoughts stood aside 
like helpless bystanders looking on. Two streams of 
unrelated memories surged through his mind — ^mingling, 
submerging, emerging again, and flowing on side by 
side, each one biting into his mind with that fadeless 
sense of reality which is memory's countersign — ex- 
periences he had never dreamed of— only to be lost again 
in the mist. 

And amid the turmoil Ellis's words, ** Avery and I 
were married in Paris six months ago," throbbed like 
pulses high with fever. And the letter that had broken 
her heart — ^the ** dastardly letter"? Ee write Avery a 
letter to wound her ! A flicker of humor came with the 
preposterous thought, but mingling with it, overriding it, 
the memory of a sheet of paper slid into his mind ; he felt 
its satin texture, the pen — ^his fingers fimibling with the 
stiff, unsteady writing — ^his own writing and yet — ^he 
knew it was not his own. The cruel, flippant sentences 

slid into sequence in his mind and he read them as the 
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pen tranflcribed tbem: ''None are so dead to ns as those 
we no longer trust. ... I am going back to the only 
woman I have ever really loved. . . . Marry EUis and 
be happy.'* 

Frowning, aghast, haggard with misery and trembling 
with f atigae, Kirven fumbled in his dazed mind toward 
the meaning of the words that one moment he fiercely 
repudiated and the next acknowledged with scorching 
remorse as his own. He knew he had not v^itten it; 
and yet, with as absolute a certainty, he knew he had. 
And suddenly, like a flash of inspiration, the solution 
came to him, and he staggered to his feet vdth 
a stifled explanation of wonder and relief. His memory 
had returned ! The veil had dropped from the past at 
last! T&s was John Qorham's memory unfolded be- 
fore his mind — Gorham had written the letter — Gor- 
ham had brok^i her heart — and she bad fled to Splicer 
for protection. 

He stood stock-still, his haggard gaze crossed by shocks 
of rage and pain and despair. Comprehension was 
coming to him, flaring like a searchlight over the past. 
So this was the ''continuous memory" Ellis had sought 
for himf The old man's words, scarce heeded at the 
time, returned with ironic significance. "Most men 
would prefer oblivion." Ah, oblivion! But even as his 
thoughts turned desperately that way Kirven realized 
that the choice was no longer his. As those long-lost 
years rose and fitted themselves into the unbroken se- 
quence of memory he knew that the menace of Gor- 
ham 's return had gone from his life forever. That bitter 
struggle had ended; Gorham had passed. 

For a moment Eirven's gaze strained after him toward 
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the coast of that undiscovered couBtry where he tarried, 
leaving the past with its incalculable consequences for 
him to shoulder, and the future with its unimaginable 
problems for him to solve. But as the minutes passed 
and his whirling brain steadied, the old indomitable 
forces of his nature gathered again to the fight. With a 
wrench of returning will he banished the vision of Ellis's 
face, with that wisp of white hair straggling across his 
forehead, as he said, ^'I 'd rather put a bullet through 
my head and end it now," and the memory of Naomi's 
hurrying breath on his cheek as she told him of the com- 
ing of her child — ^their child — and, pretty much as a man 
might wrap his reins about his fist and, with rigid will 
and suspended breath, drive along the verge of an abyss 
through midnight darkness, Eirven urged his mind for- 
ward toward the future. 

Two impulses dragged at his will; two lives, equally 
his own, both thrilling with memories in which blood 
ran and nerves tingled — claimed him; two homes, with 
all that home means to a man of Kirven's sort, held 
out their arms; two women, each flesh of his flesh, 
tugged at his heart; and like a wind-driven flame he 
flick-flacked in an anguish of loyalty between them. 
Was there no way to spare them botht — ^no way to 
be true to both! The question tore itself upward 
through Kirven's distracted thoughts like the wordless 
aspiration of a prayer, and as he hung suspended, in 
the breathless pause that follows these dumb prayers, 
a sentence, a quite prosaic, almost hackneyed sentence, 
slid into his waiting mind, — 

"unto thyself be true and it follows as the 
night the day ..." 
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The breath exhaled slowly from his lips in a shud- 
dering sigh ; his muscles relaxed. Was this the answer ! 
he asked himself— the answer to that riddle of passion 
and conscience and loyalty and despair! And the un- 
escapable logic of common sense replied, Aye, this is life, 
and you must play it by the rules of the Game. Square 
this problem by your same old standards of man-sense 
and man-honor that you Ve framed your life by hitherto. 
Drop this sophistical drivel; look yourself in the face. 
Bemorse, pity, restitution, despair, — are not love! You 
love only one of these women, really. Which one is it? 
Anger came with that, resentment; he writhed again 
in the grip of passion — of despair, and of that nameless 
torment, which, while we cower, we tell ourselves is 
**nerves." 

But that too passed. The forces of reason, firmness, 
calmness inherent in Eirven prevailed. Common sense 
was ready again with its inexorable candor: Play, fair 
with yourself! Your heart knows which one it is. It 
will tell you if you '11 listen. And when it does there 
won't be any problem to work out. Just take a good 
hard grip on life ri^t where you are and live it for Her 
with all the strength and loyalty in you. 

Kirven had risen and thrust back the vines across 
the opening and with the keen mountain wind beating 
in his face he stood lookixig thoughtfully across the 
valley, his mind, like some turgid mixture under the ac- 
tion of a reagent, had grown clear, and quiet. The 
whirlwind of emotion which had followed Ellis's revela- 
tion had literally winnowed the body of his thoughts un- 
til but two purposes remained — ^to get to Westinghame 
before Ellis returned and tell Avery the strange story of 
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J(dm Gorham's invasion of his life, and hers ; of that mis- 
erable fortnight ; of the letter — ^heal that hurt if it were 
possible — stand at her side, sustaining her, while she 
covered the dead face of their old life together. That 
chapter of his life was finished; from there on the page 
was blank. 

But the next page held the unfinished story of John 
Gorham's life, and written into the text his other pur- 
pose to live its unwritten chapters to the end, and to 
keep his secret locked in his own bosom — except from 
Avery. Kirven turned the dog-eared pages — ^blotched 
with crime, illuminated with genius and, just at the end, 
written large with success — ^with hard thinking eyes 
upon the scene before him. This glowing, colorful 
scheme of things, that he never could have created for 
himself — ^was he, under that same hidden law that had 
called John Gorham into being, heir to it! Gorham's 
own words, *' potential productiveness" rose to his mind 
with new significance. Had he, then, but swung round 
the circle of his own potentiality and come back into 
his own? 

When Kirven roused himself from his thoughts, that 
had, like a man's plunging down an abyss, covered the 
past and future in one instantaneous flash, he found him- 
self with his watch in his hand (His lips did not curl as 
the blazing monogram flashed into view, this time; he 
had forgotten it) quietly arranging the details of his 
journey to Westinghame. Spencer would not stop here 
more than a couple of days; he must get off at once. 
He made a quick calculation: he could catch the next 
car at the foot of the hill and be in town for the 
eight-forty east — ^Westinghame to-morrow afternoon— ^ 
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see Beattie in town and arrange things for his absence 
— four or five days possibly. He fumbled in his pocket 
for his note-book and made a few hurried notes, without 
even a passing surprise that the information he had been 
so urgently in need of and so blankly unaware of an 
hour before now rose to his mind with the^ranquil as- 
surance of habit. The tragic significance of his return 
to life had by this time set, as it were, into the mold 
of realism; and with that odd alchemy which distin- 
guishes our mental processes his mind had transmuted 
Oorham's past into his own, and the duties and re- 
sponsibilities that jogged his elbow in their eager 
relativity to the present had become mere matters of 
course in the life of a busy man. Even his coming 
interview with Beattie failed to disturb his serene self- 
possession. He slipped his note-book into his pocket, 
reached for his hat, lying where it had fallen when he 
stumbled across the threshold, and turned with a move- 
ment of decision to the doorway, only, however, to pause 
with the rebellious gesture of a man whose will is con- 
strained by his reason, as he lifted a flinching ^ance 
under frowning brows in the direction of the house. 

**0f course I cannot leave her like this,*' he muttered, 
with impatient reasonableness, ** without a word of ex- 
planation. Explanation f Great Ood!" For a mo- 
ment an impulse of revolt rose in him against the end- 
less intrigue into which his assumption of Gk)rham's 
life would plunge him in his relation to Naomi— her 
husband, and yet a stranger I He had a shrinking sense 
of intrusion, — of unfairness to her. She had a right 
to know ; to cast him off if she saw fit. For a moment 
the desperate expedient of telling her all jgrazed his 
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mind. But only for a moment. With a shuddering 
sigh he crushed it back. He was done with all that, he 
told himself firmly — ^he had put his hand to the plow. 
He stepped across the threshold and turned in the di- 
rection of the house, and found himself in Naomi's arms 
as she emerged from the shrubberies in search of him. 

They clung together, she bubbling with laughter, Kir- 
ven in troubled silence and wildly accelerated pulses as 
his lips met her uplifted ones with reluctant passion. 
Why was his heart beating in that absurd way! he asked 
himself with impatient wonder. What was this child 
to him, except a shrine upon which the rest of his life 
must be laid down to atone for the wrong he had done 
hert She was a stranger to him in every other sense; 
and here was his heart thumping in his breast and his 
breath choking him as though he were twenty years 
old and her — Clover! 

''John!" with her hands against his breast Naomi 
was holding him off to look deep into his eyes (The kiss 
had quenched her laughter) and she met the tender 
gravity of his glance, as unlike Gorham's impassioned 
glances as twilight is unlike noon, with a question in her 
own whose meaning she did not know herself, but which 
Kirven translated with a pang of mingled pity and ap- 
prehension. How, in Heaven's name, he put it desper- 
ately to himself, could this creature, as sensitive as a 
ray of violet light, fail to detect the difference of soul- 
texture between (}orham and himself as the days went 
on! Kirven did not say ** soul-texture," for he was 
thinking at the level a man thinks with a woman in his 
arms whom he must shield, with his life if need be, from 
some desolating knowledge. But he was none the less 
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acutely conscious of the maddening intangibilities of 
the task that confronted him in standing between Naomi 
and the knowledge that her husband had slipped from 
her arms, leaving a perfect stranger in his place, if at 
the level of his plain man-nature he cringed at the very 
thought of this tender thing, all clinging warmth and 
color and fragrance and exquisite impulses, face to face 
with that devastating law of nature that had wiped 
Gorham out of existence like breath upon a pane. As lie 
looked down into her vainly questioning eyes, long for- 
gottep words stole to his mind defining her — **the per- 
fume and the suppliance of a moment." 

**What is itf he asked her gently, busied meantime 
within himself signing and sealing and fixing his jurat 
to the bond he had just made with his soul to stand 
between her and that cruel knowledge so long as life 
endured. 

**What is itf " she echoed, and essayed her little bub- 
bling laugh, but it stumbled and exhaled from her parted 
lips in a long, wondering breath as she gazed intently 
into his face, too desperately in earnest to be arch. 
**Why, it is this — ^this — '' With knitted brows she 
sought earnestly within herself for her own meaning, 
conscious through every fiber of her being of the absence 
of Gorham 's thrilling response to her, but unable, in 
this close embrace that did not lack warmth, and with 
Kirven's racing heart under her hand, meeting his eyes 
that wooed her — ^in new accents to be sure, that made her 
heart tremble ; still, they wooed her — ^to understand the 
blankness of her own recoil. **You seemed different, 
someway — ^troubled — ^no, not that, either — and not cold, 
of course, but — ^abstracted. Why did you kiss me like 
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thatt" she demanded with sweet imperiousness; and 
Kirven, forcing a smile of what quality he did not know, 
murmured penitently: 
**Let me try again." 

The smile was really a charming smile — ^penitent, 
Avhimsical, tender — ^but as far from Qorham's masterful 
flash of headlong passion as a smile could be; the re- 
strained yet ardent passion of his kiss all that any 
woman's heart might wish, unless it happened to be a 
woman who had known the tingling rapture of Gor- 
ham's kisses. But in place of the palpitating response 
that had met her husband's kisses Naomi was conscious 
of a recoil, too vague for fear, yet akin to it. It was 
not that she was unconscious of Kirven 's charm — she was 
thrillingly aware of it to her fingers' ends — ^nor that she 
was startled by a lack of familiarity, in his touch or as- 
pect, for the physical mechanism of Kirven 's smile and 
glance, even his heart-throbs quickened by her nearness, 
were identical with Gorham's, of course; it was that sub- 
tle something behind the smile and glance, that infused 
the iinlingering pressure of his lips — ^the message, writ- 
ten in a diflferent language and telling a different tale 
of love to her trembling heart. She was subtly aware 
of a reversal of their usual attitudes; always it had been 
her heart ready to spring, lion-like, between Gorham 
and his hidden trouble; her arms that drew him closer 
to her bosom. But this clasp, firm as well as tender, 
drew her closer with an unmistakable gesture of protec- 
tion. Gorham 's love had been demanding, absorbing, 
insatiable, but this glance that met her own said. You 
are mine to protect, to cherish, as well as to love. 
All this, so long in the telling, and that has lost so 
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much by heing told flashed through their two minds in 
the duration of Earven's second kiss, and when he had 
released her Naomi stood with wide eyes upon his face, 
her lips with their adorable trick, so new to Kirven, 
still shaped to his kiss, and her thoughts turned inward 
seeking the answer to that as yet unanswered question. 
Eirven's eyes and lips softened as he watched her, but 
the mettle of his resolution hardened. He had not 
sought her, nor wooed her; she had been flung upon his 
bosom by a wave of chance, so strange and tragic that 
his soul shuddered, but — she was his! — ^his to shield, to 
guard with his very life if need be to — ^yes ! — To love. 

''I fear I did not make my meaning clear that time!" 
he murmured, as she still stood, in a trance of thought, 
and he bent his smiling lips to hers again to enforce it. 
But she restrained him, a quick flush rising to her cheek, 
her eyes not able to meet those others — so new and 
strange and yet so dear — ^that defied her, and restrained 
her, and wooed her: that frightened her and yet thrilled 
her with unimaginable bliss. 

** Where were you rushing off to!" she inquired 
absently, as his glance, tense with purpose, passed her 
to seek the car bobbing along its tight-rope over the 
gorge; then, flashing back to eveiy-day with an arch 
glance and smile: ''But breakfast, an' it please you 
gentle, sir!" 

**To find you and say good-by for a few — " The 
words stopped on his lips as he felt the slender grip of 
her hands tighten on his arms. The color had slipped 
from her face. 

*' Good-by!" she faltered. *'Has it come, then^ sp 
soon!" She made a fluttering grasp at self-control. 
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You could not — I mean Spencer would not — " The 
constriction in her throat stopped her voice, but her 
gaze, wide with apprehension, carried on her meaning. 
It was a moment before the memory of Gorham's talk 
with her the night before cut through his own racing 
thoughts and Eirven had grasped the meaning of her 
agitation with a pang of comprehension. The ''one 
devilish chance" that had wrung Gorham's vague, tragic 
warning from him had fulfilled itself! As the memory 
grew clearer a cold anger and scorn of the man who 
had uttered them filled his mind. **If I told you with 
my own lips I did not love you — ^if I denied you as my 
wife — ^abandoned you.'' Coward! Dastard! Kirven 
angrily challenged these memories that were a part of 
him and yet not his. Deny herf Abandon her! He 
caught her fiercely to his bosom, and with set teeth 
and flaring nostrils gathered every force within him into 
one implacable effort of will against the words ringing 
through his consciousness. **Keep these words warm in 
your heart. ... I will return to you." ** Never!" he 
cried, speaking unconsciously aloud and with a cold 
intensity that startled them both. *'I mean, — " Kir- 
ven caught himself, and went on in his ordinary tone — 
** never let that trouble you again — Beloved," he 
tacked the word on, remembering the magic it had 
wrought that morning ; and when he perceived that the 
love-philter had worked again he resumed. **That was 
in my mind when we met here on the path — ^that and 
other things that I must tell you, Naomi ; that I should 
have told you long ago — and again last night. Let us 
walk on to our bench and let me tell you there, — ^while 
I have the courage." 
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Despite the gravity of his tone, her color came and her 
eyes were soft with memories, as they walked on toward 
the old bench — ^memories that he could not share save as 
a spectator — and Kirven was remorsefully conscious of 
himself as an invader of her sanctuary; nay, a vandal 
about to lay hands upon this other self of his who lived 
in her mind as her husband. And yet, what else was 
left himt He bad assumed Oorham's life, its past no 
less than its future, its burdens and its problematical 
blisses; but he must live it by his own standards of 
honor, and solve its problems by his own conscience. 

The old bench was warm with sunshine and dappled 
with shadows of the dancing leaves, and as they seated 
themselves a nightmare sense of unreality once more bore 
down upon Kirven. The men's figures were so vividly 
present, their voices sounded so dose in his ears — 
' * married six months ago. ' ' 

Kirven raised his hand mechanically to his eyes as 
though to clear his faculties, though never in his life, 
perhaps, had his faculties been clearer or his own re- 
sponse to life more eager ; never had he been so intensely 
alive, so conscious of his own leaping pulses and tin- 
gling nerves as he was when he turned to Naomi and, 
lifting her arm, that had stolen round his neck, took 
her hand in his and looked her firmly in the eyes. 

*' Because I do not want to feel you shrink from me." 
He replied to the question in her eyes with tender grav- 
ity. ' * No, better this way, eye to eye — That old trou- 
ble,'* he broke in abruptly upon himself, **that old trou- 
ble between Ellis and me — Ellis knows certain facts in 
my past, Naomi, and I was afraid of him — yes, afraid 
of him ! and you knew it. Yes, ' ' — she had raised eyes of 
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firmest loyalty to his, with her old gesture as if she 
flung herself between him and the thing he feared; but 
in place of Gorham's eyes hidden on her bosom in des- 
perate misgiving, these met her own with unflinching 
firmness, told her, I love you for that, but we must be 
honest with each other first. He took her hands that 
would have caught him mother-wise, lover-wise to her 
breast, and holding them firmly went on : 

*'It was my fear of Ellis that gave him his hold on 
me, and I see now that I should have told you all long 
ago ; when we sat here together the day you gave your 
life into my hands I should have told you then and — left 
it with you.'' He paused a moment for thought and 
then quite simply, softening nothing, told her the story 
of Pritchard Whaley's life — ^beginning with those first 
years of struggle in New York, following it on through 
poverty, and crime lighted by brief fiashes of success, to 
the tragic chapter that ended in prison. 

Naomi listened, her head against his shoulder, letting 
the closer clasp of her arm, which had stolen about his 
neck again, speak for her. Much of the story was unin- 
telligible to her; but, with pallid cheeks and quickened 
breath, she got the main facts of his imprisonment and 
escape, and the danger that hung over him still. With 
the chapter of his first meeting with Ellis, tears came 
which wet both faees as she pressed her cheek to his 
murmuring words of love and vain regret that she had 
not been at his side in those early days to share his pov- 
erty — and, yes, crime I if it were his. 

But that last meeting in Gorham's office, — ^told with 
all the vivid accuracy so characteristic of Gorham — for 
it must be borne in mind that these were John Gorham 's 
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memories welded upon Kirven's own into the one "'con- 
tinuous memory" — brought her tensely erect with flam- 
ing cheeks and angry eyes and bitter words for Ellis. 

* * And you went t ' ' she cried, choked by her tears. ' ' He 
drove you from me, without a word even of good-by. 
Cruel!'* 

**Aye, I went," he told her grimly, face to face in his 
mind with that dread hiatus of four months in Gorham's 
life filled by his own memories of his other life, his other 
home; of & woman's &ymg figure caught to his bosom; 
a boy's clear shout; the rapture of reunion. The old 
man's words rung in his ear, ^Hhe curse of a continuous 
memory ... to a man like Langdom Kirven it would 
be— hen." 

But Naomi had raced on ahead of his story, and when 
he had turned the page of those four months forever 
and caught the thread at those glowing weeks that had 
followed Gorham's return to Old Ralston, she was wait- 
ing for him. 

**And when Spencer went back to Paris to begin his 
search for Langdom Kirven you came back — ^f rom Mon- 
tana ? ' ' she cried breathlessly. 

*'I came back." 

*'— to me! Ah— to me!" 

*'To you, Beloved." 

There was silence after this, the sort that spells still- 
ness as well as silence, and suspended breath, and droop- 
ing lashes and cheek laid on cheek; and then: 

* * I have thought of the loveliest way out of all this — 
I mean you and Spencer. A meeting would be unthink- 
able, of course — and Father — ^there 's no keeping any- 
thing from Father." A gleam of tremulous laughter 
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eaught her, and Eirven's grim gaze softened. '^ No- 
body but Spencer ever can ! But," she was grave again, 
a bit rigid as well, ' ' I do not care to meet Spencer, and 
so I thought we might slip off up the road there hand 
in hand like the Babes in the Woods and let the motor 
meet us higher up and take us up that curly road that 
turns round and round to our own dear Eagle 's Nest on 
the top of Old Split Silver. Shall wef — ^and — and — 
have another honeymoon, you know.*' 

Color flooded her cheeks and, her lashes fell, but her 
agitation was as nothing to the start that caught Eir- 
ven's breath and sent his heart racing under her cheek. 
It was madness, of course, he told himself the merest 
coincidence on her part, and yet — a honeymoon — ^with her 
— -alone with her — and the dim blue distance behind Old 
Split Silver — He could not speak for his pounding 
heart, but as he leaned over her, with a new meaning 
in his eyes that filled her with breathless rapture, and 
words of yielding on his lips, side by side with the 
memory of those moon-lit night of their honeymoon on 
Old Split Silver Ellis's voice struck flatly on his ear: 
''// he cmCld look into her eyes with his own eyes, and 
tell her with his own lips that he did not write that das- 
tardly letter." 

He caught back the words on his lips, but for a mo- 
ment his soul rose in bitter revolt against this curse of a 
continuous memory. '*Hell," had the old man called 
it t Ah ! He did not answer her in words ; he held her 
closer, looking into her eyes with the vision that her 
words had conjured up reflected in his own. They en- 
compassed her with love but — ^they denied her, 

**You must go East, John?" 



CHAPTER XIV 

IT was well on toward dusk when Kirven's train drew 
into the station at Westinghame and he glanced list- 
lessly about him with eyes that seemed to see only from 
their surfaces outward. 

And as the taxi sped along the way, to Sycamore 
Circle he sat leaning forward, his hands about his 
knees, watching the familiar houses glide past him — 
houses filled with people he had known and loved all 
his life; he checked them as they swam past, with the 
same cold -detachment that had turned him into a bored 
spectator of his own drama moving inexorably to its 
conclusion. He kept saying the words in his mind, **My 
house — ^no, Spencer Ellis's house,'' '*My wife — Spencer 
Ellis's wife," waiting each time for the stab of jealousy, 
of despair that should have followed but did not. 

The car was nearing the comer where he had directed 
the man — a stranger — ^to set him down, and he noted 
with the same keen indifference that the chestnuts threw 
their shadows a bit farther along the street than they 
had done that night when he brought Avery home. He 
paused for the throb that had always accompanied 
the memory of that night but instead a flat distaste 
for it all invaded him. How bleak the wind was, com- 
pared with the pine-scented air back there; how nar- 
row the streets; how futile the life that flowed — 
stagnated! — ^in the little town! The chauffeur's hand 
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was on the door, but Eirven sat motionless, fighting off 
the impulse to tell him to take him back to the station. 
The thought of the scene ahead of him, of flogging his 
bored emotions to the pitch of remorse, actually stag- 
gered him. He felt like a tired actor waiting &r his 
cue to scale the heights of emotion, when all the time 
he was yearning for his fireside, his slippers, his shaded 
reading-light and his book. The vision of the peaceful 
house on the hillside, the dim blue mountains, the bur- 
ring of the wind in the pine-tops, dragged at his supine 
will, and at last, like the pang of returning life to a 
deadened limb, the thrill that he had waited for came, 
but it came with a vision of Naomi's face in the doorway, 
the feel of her cheek on his. 
The chauffeur made an impatient movement. 
**What? Here already? So we are." 
The taxi melted and Kirven was walking along the 
tiled walk, noting with averted mind how cramped the 
-lawn was, how thin and formal the shrubbery; and the 
house — odd he had never noticed before how prim and 
commonplace it was — all of a piece with this stiff-and- 
starched New England village! How strange these 
thoughts were! And yet they bit into his mind with all 
the trenchant emphasis of individual taste that does not 
admit of argument. Surprised, dissenting even, still 
he could not deny them, nor the impression shooting 
through him that he detested the place and everything 
connected with it. These were Gorham's impressions 
rekindled by Gorham's cursed memories flooding his 
mind, he told himself angrily; he must crush them out 
— ^bury them — summon every force of resistence in him 
to fight them. And he did, in fact, succeed in dis- 
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missing them, impatiently, from his mind, pretty much 
as a man craving a stimulant puts the thought of it be- 
hind him by main force, and glanced eagerly ahead at 
the light in his library window — ^that cheery light, the 
magnet toward which his heart had always turned. It 
was shining now, but between it and him a picture 
flickered, rose and fell, faded, grew sharp again. A 
heady fire of pine logs spurted and hissed on the hearth 
of his home-— his home back there, and a woman's voice 
crooning a lullaby floated down to his ear. 

When Eirven had shaken that memory off and got 
himself in hand again he was standing on the steps at 
the door, a flood of memories swelling in his heart, and 
before he realized it he had turned the knob and entered 
the hall. 

The murmur of a voice came from the open door of 
the library and he turned that way. The room was un- 
changed, and in his own great chair, between the circle 
of lamplight and firelight, Avery and Lang both cuddled, 
arms about each other, both heads bent above a book 
from which Avery read murmuringly. A vague trem- 
bling seized him; an exquisite pang pierced the frozen 
emptiness where his heart had been. The past, that 
nightmare of a past, that he could neither face nor 
evade, sUd from his mind, and with a broken word of 
tenderness he crossed the threshold impetuously and 
paused with open arms beside them. But only for a 
moment thus. With a cry of amazement and fear — 
fear? Great God! fear of him! — ^Avery sprang to her 
feet and drew the lad with her out of reach of his arms, 
and stood flaming silently, in her old way, between them. 
Kirven's heart sank with miqgiving. How could he, 
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how dared he expect a woman with that look in her eyes 
to believe this fantastic story of ^'a double life" that 
he had come here to tell her T 

True, standing at the parting of the ways two days 
before at Old Balston, looking back along the level, sun- 
shiny road of his early life with Avery Kirven he had been 
conscious — ^bef ore the judgment seat of the inner shrine 
that is man's last resort — ^that the sunshine had been a 
bit tepid, the view monotonous, the odors of the blos- 
soms along the way crude. ''Life is a process of un- 
folding and forgetting" had risen to his mind, and he 
had thought over the memories of his early life in West- 
inghame as one handles the garments of the dead. 

And yet, so far apart are reason and emotion, and so 
incalculable a factor is propinquity to deal with, that 
there were both pain and reproach in the gesture with 
which he withdrew a step, all his careful analysis 
of the difficult situation swept from his mind at the 
sight of Avery's helpless rage. He felt no anger him- 
self ; he was conscious only of his old-time protective in- 
stinct to shield her fjom — could it be from himself f He 
asked himself, aghast, if he had brought that look of 
mingled fear and loathing into her eyes. 

* * You t ' ' she g«U3ped in a tremulous whisper. * * Can it 
be — ^you!" 

''Avery," he said pleadingly. "Avery!" He strove 
to meet her distracted gaze, where fear and anger 
mingled with doubt, that was doubt one instant and 
flickering hope the next ; but she would not meet his eyes, 
and he held out his arms to the boy, who made a re- 
strained movement toward him, with questioning eyes 
upon his mother. She released him, and turning from 
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them moved softly and aimlessly about the far end of the 
room in her old way, her whole soul concentrated in 
one wordless aspiration for strength, hardness to meet 
this ordeal; closing her ears against his voice — ^Lang's 
own dear voice ! — ^keeping her eyes averted from his 
face — ^his old strong, gentle face — confronting desper- 
ately the question that cut through the turmoil of her 
thoughts : Why, why had he come 1 ^ After that letter 
what could there be — 

The boy had come timorously forward, and with a 
smiling and yet wary eye upon Kirven offered his hand 
with uncertain comradeship. 

** Hello, Daddy!'' he exclaimed, hardily, but as he 
met his father's grave surprise he faltered. **I say— 
this is you, all right ; is n 't it T " His eyes under frown- 
ing brows searched his father's face suspiciously as he 
went on in a bated whisper: *^Is this you, Daddy t — or — 
or my old father?" 

Kirven 's arms drew him closer, anger and remorse 
tugging at his heart. 

**It is I, laddie," he told him gently; ''your own 
father, of course." 

But the boy, half doubting still, looked deep into his 
eyes, holding his breath, and, suddenly whirling about, 
tore himself from Kirven 's arms and, blimdering among 
the furniture in his haste, threw his arms about his 
mother. 

** Mother," in a panting whisper, **come on back. 
This is Father, all right! You needn't be afraid any 
more. This is Father, I tell you; not — ^not him," 

With his arms about her he drew her back to where 
Kirven stood upon the rug, with brooding eyes upon the 
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fire, and, planting liu ctaidf Ihtk fona between then 
like ft link, he looked with * pocded bawn fmn one to 
th« other of hii perfectly nloit ffwnpmiwM 

"I don't get on to this," he md at laat, m nfither 
of them spoke, "I — I 'm all mixed iq> — " 

"Lang!" Theaognidi in hia moUwr'a 07- was hMt to 
him — happily. 

"Yes, Mother; just le'me get this atimi^it abool 
Daddy and— and Father." He diedced hia £itber off 
on his first finger, "And then there was Daddy—" 
He tamed to Kirven with stnttmng mthoaiasm. 
He was the finest ever, Father! He eonld bite like a 
real bear — " He looked roguishly at his middle finger 
as be reached it in hia tally, with a nnan of Gorfaam 
just back of his laughing tyes. "And now — " 

"Sun up to bed, my son." Kirven raised the boy'i 
face upon bis band and looked yeamin^y into the eyea 
BO like bis own. How tall he was growing! And that 
tender carve of lip and AeA ao Uke his mother's ! Hia 
■on — hia veiy own. Could he give him up! 

"Bon up to bed now and we 11 stni^ten it all ont 

IfltnnFPnw wh«n wa nn tnr (^|£ Qf ggj (J^ walka OUt C<Hnp- 

rona aaaent, as he laid bis hand, 
lier'a to say good-ni^t. "Yea, 
— " He lifted a smiling glance 
.e, that said. Hen have to over- 
tomai. they love, but we under- 
kvery, catching that gmiling in- 
yea, snatched the boy quickly 

to-morrow — ' ' 
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** Yes, Mother— " 

His scampering step was audible a moment on the 
stairs, pounded in the haU overhead; a door in the dis- 
tance closed with emphasis, and then silence — a hard, 
vibrating silence packed with emotion like an ^plosive — 
closed them in. 

Kirven's gaze roved about the room with a trace of 
the awe with which we view the calm detachment of the 
dead. Every flicker of the firelight disclosed some trifle 
that had been a part of his life— once. His own great 
chair stood in its accustomed place with Avery's low 
chair beside it, and he summoned a vision of Ellis's 
figure seated there, but no pang followed the vision. 

His gaze stopped at last at Avery's tense, averted fig- 
ure a step away on the hearthstone, and he asked him- 
self again, with the same sinking of the heart, why, why 
had he come t Could he hope to convince her with this 
bizarre story! — ^to wipe out the memory of the letter 
which had broken her heart when every damnable word 
of it had fulfilled itself f Unless she had the faith that 
Spencer had, — ^the faith that would raise the dead — 
A sudden warmth stole to his chilled heart with the 
thought of Ellis's steadfast faith; memories of the far- 
oflf days when they were just beginning life here in 
Westinghame together; the care-free days of happiness 
here in this house; his old friends; the coming of the 
child. Ah, if he could but win her back to that ! — ^wipe 
out the bitterness in her heart, so that the memory of 
those days would be to her what it had once been — re- 
store the image of himself as she had known him thenl 
Did anything else really matter f 

He roused himself with a movement of decision and, 
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crossing the hearth, dropped into his old chair, and, 
reaching a long arm across, took one of her little 
clenched fists into his and drew her to her chair beside 
him. He continued to hold her hand, softening its 
rigid muscles in his warm clasp, and for a shrinking 
moment she endured it. 

**Have you no word of welcome for me. Avery! I 
have come back from the dead to tell you — " 

"Aye," she said bitterly. *' 'None are so dead to us 
as those we no longer trust.' " 

Eirven flinched from the stab. That letter! Gould 
she never forgive — ^never! He leaned earnestly across 
to her as he went on speaking. 

** Avery, I have come back from the dead to tell you 
that I did not write it — ^to wipe tiie memory of it forever 
from your mind — ^your heart — ^to explain so many things. 
Dear, I was far away — I had slipped back there." 
He made the old gesture with his head. '*I did not 
know of that cruel letter until I learned of it two days 
ago from Spencer's lips. I came at once, of course. 
What ? Avery, could you think that I would lie to you 
—to you!" 

She had turned eyes of desperate remonstrance upon 
him that pleaded with him to spare her, to spare him- 
self, the last indignity of falsehood; and after the first 
shock of surprise he forced them to meet his ; held them 
with the firm candor she knew so well, beat them down 
with his old high-handed tenderness ; but when he would 
have spoken again she stopped him. 

** * Spencer's lips two days ago'? You and Spencer 
have met — at last? You — ^you — ^know?" 

**Yes, I know." He waited for her hard eyes to 
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soften, but they did not, and he answered the ques- 
tion that he read in their unrelenting depths. **Yes, it 
matters— even now. It matters because it has to do 
with the past — ^the past that is ours, mine and yours 
and the boy's — and it is my right and yours and Lang's 
to know that I did not desert you and my child. It is 
Lang's right to know that his father was not a scoundrel. 
For his sake I must speak. Even the future, that fu- 
ture in which I will have no part, has a claim upon us." 
He paused, with hard thinking eyes upon the fire, but 
she did not speak. '*You will listen, Avery t — Let me 
tell you this strange story that I did not know myself 
until two days ago, of those lost years back there!" 

She made a gesture that said. Oh, yes, I will Usien. 

Suddenly he pushed back his chair and, kneeling at 
her side where the light fell full across his face, took 
her hands and made her face him. 

''Look at me, Avery— so, in the eyes. This is Lang- 
dom Kirven, is it not? — your lover— your husband! 
You know me for myself!" 

Her eyes, hard with doubt and miserable with long- 
ing, searched his face, and he drew her slowly to him 
until she rested in his embrace. 

**This is I — ^your lover of long ago— Lang's father. 
Is it not!" 

Shaken to the depths of her being by his nearness, 
by his gaze that would not release her, she murmured 
that it was ; and for a moment longer he held her close 
in silence. Then he went on, speaking the words he 
found on his lips, with the feeling that he had been 
through the scene before, had spoken these words to 
another woman: *' There are strange forces underlying 
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life, Avery — ^passions, emotions, powers for good and 
evil within men of which they never dream; whole 
areas of life outside this little narrow road we travel 
day by day, that clamor to be lived. That is what hap- 
pened to me, back there — in those years when I was lost 
to you and to myself. This other self— this strange 
double Ufe— " 

She thrust him from her, and struck her hands to- 
gether with a gesture of intolerable pain. A shaken 
thread of laughter, as hard as the light that had come 
back to her eyes, escaped her lips. 

"Those men!'' she murmured; ** those terrible detec- 
tives I ' The usual double life' — ^*men are men' — They 
were right after all, and I — " She laughed again. 

**In a way, perhaps, they were right," said Kirven, 
after a pause for thought, ''but not in our case. In 
any sense that matters to you and me, Avery, they were 
as wrong as — ^hell. This mad tangle of fate that has 
caught us all — ^you and me and Spencer and that poor 
child back there — Unless you can believe me— even if 
my words are outside of reason — ^unless you have the 
faith that transcends reason — ^the sort that Spencer has 
— it were better not to speak." 

She made the same gesture of empty acquiescence, and 
as he studied her with anxious tenderness it seemed to 
him the hardness of her eyes pervaded her whole being; 
she seemed made up of hard lines and stony surfaces, 
of clenched fists and folded lips and bitter laughter. 

** Where could you and Spencer have met?" she said 
musingly. **I thought he had given up that heart- 
breaking search — at last." 

* ' He had, but too late ! After wasting the best years 
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of his life in unraveling that damned coil, in the end he 
found himself eaught in the tangle with the rest of us." 
A shuddering sigh caught him. 

''You told him this — ^this — " She paused without 
giving it a name. 

**No. He told me. I did not know it. I had re- 
turned scarcely an hour before — " 

** Where did you and Spencer meet, at last!" 

**Back there," he told her quietly, with the slight 
backward motion of his head she so well remembered, 
and while she gazed at him with gathering brows, he 
went on as if he recalled some every-day incident : 

**You remember Spencer's Southern kinsx>eople; his 
uncle Colonel Joyce; the little town in South Carolina? 
Well, it was down there in South Carolina that — ^that 
I — " Firmly as he had himself in control his voice 
shook, and he paused to steady it, to gather her in- 
credulous glance into his own and hold it firmly. 
** Those years that I never could recall were spent, in 
part, down there. When I lost out here two years ago 
I returned there and I was still there when Spencer came 
two days ago. I mean I had just got — got back, you 
know. I'd-" 

The words stumbled in confusion upon his lips, but 
this time he did not protest, he met the incredulous 
dismay written upon her face with the firm patience of 
his waiting glance. He watched her in silence while she 
grappled with his incomprehensible words, speculated a 
moment on his object for so blatant a lie, and dismissed 
it. Then before he could speak, her eyes leaped back to 
his with a horrified question in their depths. He met 
it with the same tolerant smile and shake of the head 
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with which Ellis had met the same startled qaestion ia 
his ancle's eyes. 

''No, no, dear, I am not mad. I am miserably mi- 
happy — for you — for ns both." He waited, but the 
question did not come, the light in her eyes did not 
soften and he plunged desperately into the story of 
those wild months of Pritchard Whaley's life — un- 
heeding, unconscious, possibly, that he spoke from Qot- 
ham's memory— on, hardening himself to the shrink- 
ing horror in her eyes ; on to the end of the chapter that 
found him in prison in the West. She had not spoken, 
but, from his meeting with Ellis on, the story struck 
fire from her stony calm no less than his own iron self- 
restraint. The shock of Ellis's part in the web of 
intrigue, as she saw it, left her prostrate — trampled 
underfoot by the remorseless alternative to reject Kir- 
yen's story wholly or to loose h^r hold on the last straw 
of faith left her — ^her trust in Ellis. 

** Spencer!" she murmured, bitterly; ''Spencer, too! 
That story of a man he had snatched from the gutter, 
who bore a sUght resemblance to you — Oh, Ood!'* 

** Avery, my poor child! No! Spencer did not lie 
to you! How could he — ^how could any man conceive 
of this insane miracle! It was the very impoaiLbility 
of the thought that kept him from suspecting! You, 
yourself, did you — " he flinched with pain for her, but 
he had put his hand to this scathing plow and he must 
go on — "did it ever occur to you in those last weeks 
when John Gorham was here clothed in my form, lead- 
ing my life — did you ever suspect that it might not be 

ir' 

**Yes!" she cried, her vehemence dashed with a trace 
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of the same desperation that had charaicterized Ellis. 
Like Ellis, too, she repudiated the words she was eon- 
strained to utter. '*Yes, I knew — of course I knew that 
it was not you, Langdom. That night when I saw you 
there — sitting there at your desk with the woman's pic- 
ture at your lips — " The anguish .of the memory over- 
came her and Kirven hung over her, dumb and helpless. 
*'When I saw your face that night — Ah! I knew then 
that my husband — my husband had gone forever!" 

''No, no!'' But with the words upon his lips he 
was conscious of the futility of speech. Her bitter pre- 
vision had fulfilled itself. Her husband had gone for- 
ever! 

He picked up his story at the interview between Gor- 
ham and Ellis, here in this room ; and, though it moved 
Kirven inexpressibly, it left her with lips folded into 
a straight line and eyes of bitter musing. But as the 
story moved on through the early chapters that fol- 
lowed his return to Balston he was speaking wholly 
from Qorham's memory, as unconscious that it fell from 
his lips clothed in Gorham's own glowing imagery as he 
was of the flush on his own cheek or the deep light in his 
eyes, the stony detachment with which Avery had heard 
him was pierced by a new interest. She leaned forward, 
watching him keenly, studying every vivacious change 
that passed across his face, hearkening to each unaccus- 
tomed turn of speech; and as the current of the story 
swept him on through the thrilling chapter of his ambi- 
tious dreams' to their realization, and the sordid drama of 
his hopes and fears and terrors and success was out- 
spread before her eyes with reckless candor— his growing 
passion for Naomi running like a thread of gold through 
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it all — she caught her breath with wonder, and slowly 
the certainty came to her that she was listening to the 
story of a stranger, told by a stranger. This pulsing 
stream of color and passion, this riot of imagination— 
Langdomf Never! 

As he neared the end his emotion grew. Gtorham's 
marriage to' Naomi, their honeymoon on the mountain 
crest, came in gasps, in deep shaken whispers, in half- 
uttered words of rapture. And as he spoke, unconscious 
of Avery, her hard eyes softened, as eyes do that look 
back into the past, the rigid lines of her lips relaxed, 
a sigh struggled to her lips. She was back in the days 
of her own honeymoon with the man beside her. This 
tale of passion was some stranger's story. Lang — ^her 
Lang, did not love like that ! Suddenly she struck her 
hands together with a gesture of desperate comprehen- 
sion. 

' * Faith ! ' ' she cried, as though she sjyoke to that young 
self of hers whom he had met back in the past. '^ Faith ! 
If I had only had faith ! Oh, Lang, too late ! too late ! 
It was I who failed you — ^failed you twice. If that 
night when I saw you there I had had faiih to come to 
you as a wife should, if together we had fought this — 
this — When I think of you struggling in the grip of 
this — ^horror — and I — oh, God!" 

As she swayed blindly forward he caught her close 
to him. 

* * You know now, Avery 1 You know that I did not — 
could not — ^have left you and the boyt Tell me that 
you know it was not I!" 

*'Too late," she sobbed. 

**Not too late to save the past, Avery — all that is left 
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to us — ^now. Let us go back together over those early 
years once more and then — ^and then — " 

He drew her to her chair beside him and for an hour 
longer they sat with clasped hands, in silence broken 
only by a murmured question, a word of half -forgotten 
tenderness. The rain drummed on the roof, the clock on 
the landing struck with almost articulate distinctness. 

''You cannot forget this other life, as you did be- 
fore? It must be a part of you — to the endf she mur- 
mured. 

**No, I cannot forget. This curse of a continuous 
memory is the price I paid to save our past — ^to clear 
my memory in your heart and the boy's — ^and now that 
is done — " 

''And now — ^what?'' she murmured desperately, and 
suddenly he began to speak again. He told her with 
miserable eyes of his reawakening at Naomi's side; of 
the scene between them; of the coming of the child. 
"To the whole world except us two, Langdom Kirven 
ceased to be long ago. Let it go at that. I shall return 
there as John Gorham ; live and die and have John Gor- 
ham oarved on my tomb. To Ellis, to the lad, to the old 
man, to all save you I have not returned. You must ex- 
plain my presence here to-night in your own way to the 
boy; when he is a man tell him, but for the rest — 
silence and time." 

She turned suddenly to him and caught him quickly 
in her arms. 

"Aye, go back to her," she said steadily. "What else 
could you — you, Lang, dot Take up that other life 
and live it as nobly as only you can. No one will ever 
know of this hour that I — ^that we — " She clasped him 
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a moment longer then put him silently from her an< 
stood watching him from the open doorway go along tl 
walk where the shadows of the chestnnts lay stiff ai 
black exactly as they had done that first night wh 
he brought her home. 
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